ales Management 


For the President 


Why Wahl Company Changed from 


“Flat” to “Quantity” Discounts 
Page 629 
e 


For the General Manager 


What One Hundred Concerns Invested 
in Advertising Last Year 


e 


Page 633 


For the Sales Manager 


A Sales Manager’s Reasons for Not 
Hiring His Competitors’ Salesmen 
Page 635 
~> 
. 2) 


For the Advertising Manager 


Does Sending Printed Matter Ahead of 


the Salesman Steal His “‘ Thunder’’? 


Page 627 
©) 
& 


For the Advertising Agent 


The Origin and Development of the 
Advertising Agency—Second Article 
Page 667 


IN TWO PARTS — PART ONE 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS THE COPY 


¢ penple te 
Pole'Line Ei quipment 


PAPER SUPPLY CO. 
MINNEAPOUS 


Check over your list of dealers. You will 
find that approximately 25” of them supply 
75% of your orders—and then some. Take 
care of the one-quarter that carries three- 
quarters of the load. The most effective and 
profitable way to increase sales is to intensify 
your selling plan to these dealers. Work 
with them. Put them in the position to 
make more sales and bigger profits. It will 
prove mutually advantageous. 

All of them will welcome a loose-leaf catalog binder, because 


of the great selling help it gives. It shows them you’re on 
the job and appreciative of their efforts. 


Every Heinn Loose-Leaf Catalog Binder renders a day-by-day 
catalog service that lasts year-after-year. It keeps dealers in 
daily touch with your goods — new items, price changes, dis- 
continued lines. It se//s them on your product —they se// 
more merchandise. The total number of orders you receive 
increases steadily and surely. 


This has been the experience of thousands of manufacturers 
and jobbers everywhere, making and selling everything 
from cosmetics to machinery. Millions of Heinn Loose- 
Leaf Catalog Binders are being successfully used in every 
business field for both salesmen and general trade needs. 
Heinn Loose-Leaf Catalog Binders have made good for 
more than twenty years. 


Every worth-while dealer and salesman on your list should 
be provided with a Heinn Loose-Leaf Catalog Binder. 
Send us your specifications. Prices and complete informa- 
tion on the Heinn Loose-Leaf Binder for your requirements 
will be gladly sent upon request. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


349 Florida Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


sINDERS 


~ day catalogs 
- en mal 


National Advertisers 


Attest “Value 
of a Million Circulation 


HE figures below show the 
total national display adver- 
tising lineage of Chicago’s two 
Sunday newspapers for 1923: 


SUNDAY HERALD & EXAMINER 
*5104.70 columns 


SUNDAY TRIBUNE 
* 4813.54 columns 


SUNDAY HERALD & EXAMINER 
Lead 291.18 columns 


The Sunday Herald and Examiner during 1923 
gained 1162.74 columns over 1922. 


The Sunday Tribune showed a loss of 1.06 
columns during the same period. 


Proving that a Million Circulation is a factor that 
must be semana in Chicago advertising. 


*F peter he - Prop g Record Compa ny, independent 
dit bur pe vod bs all Chic cago Arete 


CHICAGO 


HERALD ®& EXAMINER 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 


Published and copyrighted 1924, by the Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Lela ome Av hicago, Ill. Subscription price $3.00 a year, in advance 


Entered as second class matter March 12, 1919, at the Po Otte be re aching Ill., under act of March 3, 1879 
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Big Advertisers 


Use Flexlumes 


The Western Co. is just one 
of many large advertisers 
who are using Flexlume 
Electric Signs to “tie” their 


national advertising 
dealer’s door. 


to the 


Flexlumes will reach thou- 
sands at a cost of only a 
few cents a day. They are 
day signs as well as night 


signs — raised, 


snow-white 


glass letters on a dark back- 


ground. 


There is a place for Flex- 
lumes in your advertising 


campaign. 


Let us tell you 


about them and give you a 
price on whatever quantity 


you could use. 


Flexlume Corporation 


1160 Military Rd. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1160 Military Road 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Without obligation on my 
send me full information in 
Flexlume Electric Signs. 


ee een ea a 


Company. 


Street 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


part please 
regard to 


This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we 
will print here each month a short digest of the principal 
articles in each issue, so that you may determine those articles 
which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading. 


ADVERTISING 


Inquiry among one hundred and_ thirty 
sales executives shows most of them favor 
sending booklets, catalogs and other printed 
matter to inquirers in advance of salesman’s 
call. Twenty-three out of seventy-three 
favor having the salesman call first, their 
objection being that literature preceding the 
salesman steals his thunder. Page 627. 


In an endeavor to determine the average 
amount spent for advertising by typical 
American manufacturing concerns, two hun- 
dred concerns were queried. One hundred 
and eighteen concerns replied, showing a 
total expenditure for 1923 of $4,489,153; or 
an average annual expenditure of $38,042. 
Page 633. 


“Cheltenham Bold” relates instances where 
manufacturers who have an organized pub- 
lic demand stabilize production schedules to 
a point where the saving more than pays 
the cost of advertising. Page 639. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY RELATIONS 


In the second installment of his article on 
the “Origin and Development of the Adver- 
tising Agency,’ Daniel A. Ruebel, vice- 
president of the Chappelow Advertising 
Company, relates many interesting practices 
of the advertising agent of twenty years ago. 
Page 667. 

BUSINESS OUTLOOK 

Washington correspondence indicates pos- 
sibilities of passing the Merritt Bill, legal- 
izing the maintenance of resale prices, is 
very slim. Page 675. 


MacGregor Bill which provides that the 
senders of advertising matter who desire to 
pay postage on replies meets with consider- 
able opposition from the postmaster general, 
with the result that no action is expected on 
it from this Congress. Page 676. 


CLuB ACTIVITIES 
The merger of the National Association of 
Sales Managers with the American Manage- 
ment Association recently announced, while 
giving members contact with business prin- 
cipals, leaves local sales managers’ clubs out 
in cold. Page 726. 


COMPENSATION 
Subscriber in letter to editor praises salary 
article in the last issue and says that “bunk” 
about big salaries responsible for unrest 
among sales executives. Page 644. 


CONTESTS AND QUOTAS 

Joseph Ewing, general sales manager, 
Phillips-Jones Corporation, makers of Van 
Heusen shirts and collars, tells how inaccur- 
ate quotas adversely affected his salesmen. 
By making careful town analysis greater 
production per man has been secured. Page 
637. ae 


CUTTING SALES TERRITORIES 


Edson-Moore, Detroit wholesale dry goods 
house, finds cost of selling decrease, and 
volume of sales increase, when salesmen’s 
territories are carved into two and three 
parts. One territory shows a sales increase 
of $98,000 when split between two men. 
Page 664. 
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EXPORT SELLING 
Leslie Pocock, solicitor of the British Su- 
preme Court of Judicature, advises Ameri 
can sales managers as to the necessary legal 
steps to be taken in organizing a British 
subsidiary company. Page 751. (Part Two.) 


MERCHANDISING 


Professor Paul D. Converse of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, in a speech before the 
Columbus Sales Managers’ Club, urges sales 
executives to give more attention to the labor 
cost involved in retail selling. Page 647. 


Manufacturers of Domes of Silence work 
out plan for group displays of their product 
with Moore Push Pins, Engle’s Art Corners, 
Keytainers, Gem Cutters, LePage’s Glue, 
etc., to increase sales. Page 665. 


OPERATING SALESMEN 
W. L. McCasky, secretary of the Cole 
Manufacturing Company, makers of heaters, 
finds that when his salesmen make 250 calls 
a year the cost per call is $29, and to show 
a profit on calls at that price the sales must 
reach $400. By finding ways to increase the 
number of calls the profits per salesman were 

materially increased. Page 657. 


PERSONNEL RELATIONS 

The article in the January issue, “A New 
Broom Sweeps Mean” has caused a number 
of readers to take exception to the methods 
employed by that writer who encountered 
opposition when taking over a new position. 
One subscriber makes some suggestions for 
handling ofhce employees who oppose new 
policies. Page 651. 


The receiver speaks his mind to John P. 
Wilder about men in business who wont 
listen long enough to find out what you are 
talking about, and who are thinking about 
what they are going to say when you get 
through, rather than what you are saving. 
Page 695. 


PRICES 


John C. Wahl, president of The Wahl 
Company, makers of Eversharp pencils, tells 
Dartnell staff representative that his com- 
pany changed over from the flat to the quan- 
tity discount plan to aid distribution of 
new pen, and encourage orders from the 
twenty per cent of dealers who do eighty 
per cent of the pencil business. Page 629. 


SALES CORRESPONDENCI 
A subscriber to SALES MANAGEMENT wants 
to know how many times an inquiry should 
be followed-up, and the best way to follow 
it up. His question is answered at length 
in the problem department. Page 704. 


SALESMANSHIP 
A plan for straightening out the self-suf- 
ficient salesman who skims over his mail, 
and treats house bulletins with contempt. 
Page 654. 


S. Roland Hall, in new book, “Handbook 
of Sales Management,” states there is de- 


HERE'S THE BILL of the 
Spokane Country People 
for 1923 
Foodstuffs_ $135,000,000 
Wearing Apparel 45,000,000 


| Automotive and 
Accessories __-_ 15,500,000 
Furniture ___ 16,500,000 


Building Materials 13,500,000 

FarmImplements, 
Hardware, etc. 22,900,000 

Tobacco. Confections.. 13,500,000 


Family Remedies 4,600,000 
| Theatres_____- 5,500,000 
WIR iene os 2,000,000 
Paints____ a 1,350,000 


Savings, Invest- 

ments, etc., over 125,000,000 
Further details 
in booklet 


SPOKANE COUNTRY MARKET 
SURVEYS NOW AVAILABLE 


General Surveys 


Coffee Sutvey........-.-.<.. 7 pages 
Soaps, Washing Powders - - -- 32 pages 
Electrical Appliances____-.--- 12 pages 
Breakfast Foods. .....--..:=- 18 pages 
Radio Survey_....--_....-.- 6 pages 
Paints and Varnishes____----- 12 pages 
Tobacco Survey_....-...----23 pages 
Canned Mik... .....-2c<22<2 10 pages 
Family Remedies._____....-- 8 pages 


Also surveys and special information 
having todo with various other products 


Send for survey in which you are 
interested—it’s free! 


SPOKANE 
COUNTR 
a 


F t About the PACIFIC 
ac S NORTHWEST— 

Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
PRODUCTION FOR 1923 


Farms, Orchards, Live- 


stock, Wook.....-=-<<. $645,000,000 
(Beating 1922 by $45,000,000) 
Lumber Shipments. - - - - - 300,000,000 
(Beating 1922 by $25,000,000) 
Minetals.-.. 2025500505 100,000,000 
(Beating 1922 by 35%) 
Fisheries output _-------- 70,000,000 


Population, 1920-------- 2,571,870 


Per cepita buying power 35% above Nation’s average ~ 


} 


\ 


Send for You (co 


— 
| 


1924 EDITION 


MERCANTILE TRADE 
CONDITIONS IN THE 
SPOKANE COUNTRY 
— also — 

Significant Facts About the 
oumiee Dollar Pacific Northwest 


:VIEW-CHRONICLE 
nacelonma ADVERTISING BUREAU 


THE SPOKESMAN «REVIEW 
Sookane Daily g_hronicle 


A national advertising authority describes this booklet 
as tollows: “Jt ts not voluminous, but it is luminous with u 


formation, A booklet worth getting, reading and using often 


PUSH YOUR SALES IN THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


S result of the record production from the farms, mines and forests, the consumers 
of the Pacific Northwest received $100,000,000 more for new wealth, alone, in 


1923 than 1922—an average of $200 extra for each and every family. 


Sales in all lines for 1923 showed substantial gains over 1922, and 1924 is beating both. 
The Pacific Northwest is unquestionably an outstanding market for intensive selling activity 
during the present year. 


For sales and advertising executives the REVIEW-CHRONCILE NATIONAL AD- 
VERTISING BUREAU has published a booklet jammed full of helpful information. 
For instance: Figures based on exhaustive survey showing the amount of money spent 
during 1923 for leading commodities; list of more than 500 towns and cities and number 
of dealers in each line; facts about the five major markets of Washington, Oregon and Idaho; 
per capita buying power and motor registration, etc. by counties, and many other sales helps. 


Complete information is given in the booklet about The Spokane Country— ‘Heart of the 
Billion Dollar Pacific Northwest.’ A field which alone produced more than $400,000,000 
in new wealth during 1923. Facts about a market well worth winning completely, and 
detailed figures of the 85,000 circulation of THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE 
DAILY CHRONICLE are given in this booklet. 


Write or wire for booklet, also merchandising surveys—get your share of the big 
business here for Go-Getters. 


REVIEW-CHRONICLE NATIONAL ADVERTISING BUREAU 


| REPRESENTATIVES 


(ae wceoce | THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


~ Spokane Baily Chronicle | 0—- 


EVENING: WEEKLY 


NEw YORK 


CHICA 
| SAN FRANCISCO. L NGE 
| | THE OREGON FARMER 


AK COVER SPOKANE AND SPOKANE COUNTRY LIKE THE SUNSHINE) 
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NE of the tricks of 

our business is to take 
a Sales Manager’s idea, test 
it, develop it and put it into 
the kind of printed matter 
that will ‘‘broadcast’’ his 
thoughts, so the trade, “‘lis- 
tening in’’, will get them. 


We have softened the “‘even- 
ing couch” of many Sales 
Managers in months past 
whose sales sheets show the 
results of broadcasting sales 
ideas through intelligent ad- 
vertising-printing. 


Don’t hold back—if you 
need us—write us. 


Yours for Better Business with 
Better Business Printing 


—R. J. HAUSAUER 
President 
DICTATION MEMO 


Let’s ‘“‘tune in” on BJH and 
get their ideas on our adver- 
tising-printing. Take a letter 
to— 


BAKER - JONES - 
HAUSAUER, Inc. 


45 Carroll St. Buffalo, N.Y. 


- 


_— 
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This Issue at a Glance — Continued 


mand for salesmen who know their cus- 
tomers’ needs and are able to protect the 
customer against himself. Page 679. 


“A Former Delinquent’ relates a number 
of cases where salesmen’s indifference to 
details led to their undoing. Page 631. 


SELECTION OF SALESMEN 

The Birtman Electric Company of Chi- 
cago, in putting a new vacuum cleaner on 
the market, has secured 1,100 leading dis- 
tributors in less than nine months. This 
business was secured mainly by salesmen 
with no previous experience in that field. 
Page 635. 

Manufacturer of road grading machinery 
in comparing results of technically trained 
salesmen with results of salesmen who have 
had little technical training finds salesmen 
of the latter type produce the most business. 
Claims technical men dwell too much on 


SELLING BY MAIL 


David H. Colcord, in the third of a series 
of articles on Printed Salesmanship, shows 
how direct mail advertising can be used 
most effectively in connection with other ad- 
vertising media. Page 687. 


WHERE TO DRIVE FOR SALES 

A survey of orders received last vear by 
the Harris-Polk Hat Company, St. Louis, 
showed orders from small towns fell off, and 
the number of orders from county seat towns 
increased, due to the growing use of auto- 
mobiles. By changing the advertising plan 
accordingly, unexpected results were secured, 
Page 661. 


A member of the Dartnell Editorial Stat 
reports General Baking Company, Postum 
Cereal Company, Charles Gulden, Inc., and 
Devoe & Raynolds, secured broader distribu 
tion for their products in Buffalo at a small 
investment in advertising. Page 717. 


Advertisers 


Only advertisers using space of one column or more are listed 


detail. Page 643. 

Index to 
Acme Card System Co............ Page 678 
AMETICAN EXPOLtEr oc oss ec ese aale os 722 
Associated Business Papers............ 684 
Baker-Jones-Hausauer Co, ....... eae 620 
Blum Map oe 696 
Butialo Courier: ....4.. cscs ewees ps ait nO 
Buttalo- Express: ....56666046380000008. - 72 
Buffalo Evening News................. 719 
Buffalo Times .............. 723 
Capper Farm Press................ 715 
Caxton Company ..csasicicscvccvenavws 744 


Chevrolet Motor Co. ................. 689 


Chicago Evening American........... 670 
Chicago Herald & Examiner........... 617 
Chicago Paner Co. 6. cs vckacsass% a ak fs 2 
Chicago Tribune ..... piseia Cover 
Christian Science Monitor ............ 659 
CUNCmMMAtl” HNGUILET: 56-5 Sosc.e  eceygosi eae 702 
Samson Clark & Co; Ltd... ......... EI, 754-755 
Corday & ‘Gross Cow ¢ .0s..0055 5 Mich piss 690 
Cosmopolitan Magazine ............. .625 
W. Lee Cotter Warehouse Co.......... 708 


Denver Times 


Paul E. 


Reuben H. Donnelley Corp............. 00 
rane Hotel oso. cccccswees ca wssves 746 
Du-Plex Envelope Corp. .............. 739 
Educational Exhibition Co. ........... 735 
Einson-Freeman Co, ............. 705 
Engineering News-Record ............ 622 
ESO NGOs 5.65: ce i 6056.6 bond grein OS wR RSH 677 
Extension Magazine .................. 737 
Fassett & Johnson, Es See ea rr ote il, 759 
Findex Company «. si 06600000 cc ces es 676 
William L. Fletcher, Inc......... nee 
Flexlume Corporation ........ 618 
Fonda-Haupt Co. ..0.03 seces ea cnoe'ne 692 
Fruit, Garden & Home .......... 4 376.0 OLN 
Good Housekeeping «25.06.46. 0666s eee 669 
Alexander Hamilton Institute......... 701 
PEION-COMPADY jasc es aGdiave seas ces Cover 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald....... caret “OSU 
Hooven Chicago Co. .............. .. 666 
Mitte s&s Sons; Utd). oc coc ccdis se wnew% II, Cover 
Indianapolis News da chances eamianbe Relates 649 
Insurance Co. of North America...... 713 
Kamberly-Clark (Co. «144.05 66i6.0seces 664 
Lobel, Priestman: Co) eiencisaccccwnk. 72% 
London Press Exchange, Ltd..........II, 757 
Louisville THerald-Pest . 600.665 06056046 711 
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Macfadden Publications 


me. I. MeCamn Company s osic escec s 642 
Marquette Lithograph Co. ............ 725 
McGraw-Hill Company ........... 622, 707 
MeJunkin Advertising Co:...6..0605 00. 693 
Meredith Publications 2... 6c eces be 621 
Mid-West Box Col odcsisacicksno%s 706 
Milwaukee Journal .s..4:c400% 06600 645 
C. Wintenell & Co, Ltd... ccc cisccclews Il, Cover 
David J, Weenoy (CO. o26 esi snisnlvscsee- 741 
John J. Morgan Advertising Agency... 671 
Natrol. WAG C6) «a sis ces ewe eolaaie Cove. 
Nattonal Process Co. ..554 6.60605 ose 699 
National Salesmen’s Training Assn..... 731 
New Haven Register .........5.0.6065 665 
PEW ne PHOWUS i) cio a stalsdinatein Same eler ale 663 
NEW VOR AAIMES xi click cued eee eet 697 
ING ODES VV OIG. 6a hinstinietardageeaeler 742 
Okighoman te Wimess cusic oo, vend obi 660) 
Omaha World-tHerald: 5... o.ei0ds seas 674+ 
Outdoor Advertising Agency....... 682-683 
Palm; Feenteler & Co... cnc shih nts ee 655 
Palmer Advertising Service, Inc....... 729 
Parker Peni Company -.sc...s00 deine « 681 
Pathéscope Co. of America........... 698 
Penton Peblishinge CO... eis.dcsc vslenens. 685 
Photoplay Magazine. o:csies carve visesieccws 691 
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Fruit,Garden «4 Home 
has attained 


—a preeminent place in the hearts and 
homes of nearly a HALF MILLION 
families— mostly home-owners in 
towns, suburbs and cities. 


—a definite part of the 1924 schedules 
of many of the nation’s leading adver- 
tisers. 


— because, to the reader, it is rendering 
a real home-making service—a constant 
inspiration and aid in improving the 
home and its surroundings. 


Our 
Representatives — because, to the advertiser, it is render- 
eae ing a real home-reaching service—a 
123 West Madison St. m - e 
Tel. Cent. 0465 medium that ties up the product with 
NEW YORK its practical use in the improvement 
A. H. Billingslea e 
342 Madison Ave. in the home. 


Tel. Vanderbilt 5077 


ST. LOUIS 


4. D. MeKinney 
Syndicate Trust Bldg. 


Tel. Olive 43 Write for March issue, rates 
and other details 


MINNEAPOLIS 


R. R. Ring 
Palace Bldg. 
Tel. Atlantic 6271 


veo | Lhe Meredith Publications 


Tel. Harrison 1023 


Des Moines, lowa 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


Fruit, Garden and Home - Successful Farming - The Dairy Farmer 
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1878 


mg Fy RISEN 


The new rroo-ton Harlem River draw of the elevated railway, New York City 
floats into position on barges while the old 5co-ton draw, built 1878, floats out. 


When engines pulled the L cars 


UFFING little “cinder-throw- 

ers” pulled the “L” cars in New 
York City back in the 70’s. People 
in allthe larger cities of the country 
rode in horse-cars. Engineering 
and industrial development was in 
its infancy. 


Not until 1884 was the first electric 
trolley car run. Not until 1903 were 
the engines on the elevated rail- 
way supplanted by electrically oper- 
ated trains. 


Since 1874, through fifty years of 
engineering development, the civil 
engineering and construction field 
has been faithfully served by EN- 
GINEERING NEWS-RECORD. 


To commemorate the fiftieth mile- 
stone in engineering progress, the 
April 17th issue of ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD will feature in its 
editorial and advertising sections the 
story of the progress of engineering 
and industrial development during 
the past half-century. 


The story of your contribution to 
the engineering and construction 
field should be told in this issue of 
ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD. Your 
products should be particularly 
featured in the advertising section. 


Because of its dominant editorial leader- 
ship in the field it serves, ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD is the buying-guide of 
the man who purchases, or specifies the 
purchase of, all equipment and materials 
used in the engineering and construction 
field. Your equipment should be adver- 
tised in every issue. 


Other Markets 


As ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD serves the civil en- 
gineering and construction field, so each one of the fifteen 
McGraw-Hill Engineering, Industrial and Merchandising 
Publications guides industrial thinking and industrial buy- 
ing in the field it serves. These Publications and the mar- 
kets they serve are: 

Electrical—Electrical World, Electrical Merchandising, Elec- 
trical Retailing. 

Construction and Civil Engineering— Engineering News- 
Record. 

Mining—Engineering & Mining Journal-Press, Coal Age. 
Transportation—Electric Railway Journal, Bus Transporta- 
tion. 

Industrial— Power, Industrial Engineer, American Ma- 
chinist, American Machinist (European Edition), Chem- 
ical & Metallurgical Engineering. 


Export—Ingenieria Internacional. 


Engineering 


News-Record 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
a: Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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Subscription Rates: Single copies, 25 cents. 


Yearly subscription payable in advance, $3.00 any- 
where in the United States or its possessions; 
$3.25 in Canada, and $3.50 in foreign countries. 
Six months’ subscription, $1.50. 


Bound Volume: No more copies of Bound Vol- 
umes One, Two, Three or Four are now available. 
Copies of Bound Volume Five containing issues 
from October, 1922, to September, 1923, inclusive 
may be obtained from either our Chicago or New 
York office at a cost of $6.00. The volume con- 
tains 1,164 pages and is bound in heavy buckram, 
lettered in gold. 


Renewals: Subscriptions are promptly discon- 
tinued upon expiration. Readers desiring to keep 
their files complete should renew promptly. Back 
copies cannot be supplied when subscriber fails 
to notify us of change of address. 


Newsstand Copies: This magazine is not 
generally sold through news dealers. Copies can 
usually be secured, however, after the first of the 
month from the newsstands at leading hotels, 
railroad stations and book stores in the larger 
cities. 


Advertising Rates: Full page advertisement, 
opposite reading, run of paper, $125 single inser- 
tion. Two columns, $100 single insertion. One 
column, $60 single insertion. Half column, $35 
single insertion. Fifty cents per agate line. 


Closing Dates: First forms close on the tenth 
of the month. Final forms, fifteenth of the month. 
Publication date, first of the month, all preceding 
date of issue. To secure proofs of advertisements, 
copy must be in our hands not later than the 
tenth. 


MEMBER 
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THE DartNneLL CorporaTION 
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A LOOSE LEAF CATALOG IS 
ALWAYS UP TO THE MINUTE 


Manufacturers making 
and selling all types of 
merchandise are stead- 
ily replacing perma- 
nently bound catalogs 
with loose-leaf editions. 
Frequently a perma- 
nently bound catalog is 
out of date a few days 
after it is printed. A 
loose-leaf catalog is al- 
ways new and up to the 
minute. It gives day by 
day service, month after 
month, year after year. 
Commodities may 
quickly be added or 
removed and prices 
changed at will. 


Write for This New Booklet! 


We have just prepared a 
new booklet which illus- 
trates and describes an ex- 
tensive variety of loose-leaf 
devices for catalogs. It 
shows types and grades for 
all purposes. From this as- 
sortment may be selected 
binders suitable for Dealers’ 
Catalogs, Salesmen’s Cata- 
logs or Customers’ Catalogs, 
as well as covers suitable for 
Sales Manuals, Data Books, 
Desk Price Lists, and for all 
Sales Department require- 
ments. It will be gladly 
sent upon request. 


The C. E. Sheppard Co. 


Makers of CESCO Binders 
260 Van Alst Ave. Long Island, N. Y. 
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Ben B. Georce, for many years sales man- 
ager of the Crisco department of the Procter 
& Gamble Distributing Company, Cincinnati, 
has returned to that company and will de- 
vote his efforts to the production and market- 


ing of oils and fats. Mr. George only a 
short time ago left the Procter & Gamble 
organization to become general manager of 
the Paradise Spring Company, Cincinnati. 


Harry E. STEINER, for eight years general 
sales manager, director and a vice-president 
of the Holcomb & Hoke Manufacturing 
Company, Indianapolis, makers of pop corn 
machines, has resigned to become general 
sales manager of the Mills Novelty Com- 
pany, Chicago. THOMAS N. CLOSE, who has 
been a sales executive at the Holcomb & 
Hoke Manufacturing Company, 
Mr. Steiner. 


succeeds 


C. H. TRUESDELL, for a number of years 
vice-president of the Andrew Teller Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, investment securities, is 
now associated with Shiffet, Cumber & Com- 
pany, Inc., as manager of the Illinois state 
offices with headquarters in Chicago. 


J. H. DAuGHERTY, sales manager for the 
Samoset Chocolates Company, Boston, was 
recently made president and general man- 
ager of the company. 

G. B. Stone, formerly sales manager of 
the Ohio Tuec Company, Toledo, has been 
made district manager of the Indianapolis 
territory for the United Electric Company, 
makers of electric cleaners. 

B. Neat Harris has been made vice-presi- 
dent in charge of marketing of the Coca- 
Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Frank L. Wiis, recently resigned sales 
manager for Lewis A. Crossett Company, 
North Abington, Mass., shoe manufacturers, 
is succeeded by R. G. Hasty, his assistant. 


C. M. CHESTER, JR., president of the Pos- 
tum Cereal Company, Inc., announces the 
election of E. E. TAYLor as vice-president in 
charge of sales and advertising, to succeed 
RayMonpD B. SMALL, recently resigned. 


GRANVILLE P. RoGers, for six years gen- 
eral sales and advertising manager for the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company, Newark, 
N. J., makers of fire extinguishers, has be- 
come vice-president and director of sales 
and advertising of the Kant Rust Products 
Corporation, Rahway, N. J., 
lubricants for various uses. 


FreD WEBSTER has returned to the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass., as sales and advertising manager. 
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makers of 


W. A. McDeErmip, for many years sales 
manager of The Mennen Company, Newark, 
N. J., and for the past three years sales 
manager of the United Autographic Register 
Company, Hoboken, N. J., has resigned to 
become assistant to the president of Life 
Savers, Inc., Port Chester, New York. 


P. K. Hexrer, formerly eastern sales man- 
ager for the Republic Motor Truck Corpora- 
tion of Alma, Mich., and more recently gen- 
eral sales manager of the Day-Elder Motors 
Corporation, Irvington, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and director of sales 
for the Selden Truck Corporation, Rochester. 
Mr. Hexter succeeds Hat T. BOULDEN, who 
held that position for five years, and whose 
resignation was announced in the January 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


E. S. SABIN, JR., has been appointed sales 
manager of the Domestic Electric Company, 
Cleveland, manufacturers of fractional horse 
power motors; succeeding W. H. LAMAR, re- 
signed. 


A, D. Graves, who joined Pratt & Lam- 
bert, Inc., varnish makers, Buffalo, as a 
salesman in 1908, and has since held the 
positions of manager of trade sales and gen- 
eral manager, was recently elected senior 
vice-president and treasurer of the company. 


DouGLas W. CAvuLKINs, formerly general 
sales manager of the Iroquois -Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cleveland, and more recently 
sales promotion manager for the Gibson- 
Homans Company, Cleveland, is now gen- 
eral manager of the Everseal Manufactur- 
ing Company, New York City. 


RatpH K. WabswortH, a frequent con- 
tributor to SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine, 
has left the Frederick McCurdy Smith Ad- 
vertising Agency and is now associated with 
WitiiaM A. GRANT in an agency under the 
name of Grant & Wadsworth, Inc., New 
York City. Mr. Grant may be remembered 
as a member of the firm of Rathbun-Grant- 
Heller Company, direct mail printers in 
Chicago. = 


W. if. DERWIN, secretary of Woodward & 
Tiernan, St. Louis printers, is now in charge 
of sales, having succeeded A. M. CUTLER. 


Associated with The Premier Company, 
Cleveland, a new direct mail organization, 
are JAMES W. O'Meara, formerly of the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company, the publicity man- 
ager of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, and The Caxton Company, Cleveland; 
and GerorGceE W. KINZEL, former advertising 
manager and assistant sales manager of the 
Cleveland Metal Products Company and 
more recently with the Caxton Company. 
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Sell in the Places 


Where People Buy 


ERE is New York—one of the most 

productive of the 48 great state mar- 
kets of the country. In this state are 5,000 
cities, towns and villages. Some of them 
are important to you in the marketing of 
your product. Others are not. 


Which are the important ones—the places 
where the investment of your salesmen’s 
time and expenses will yield the greatest 
volume of profitable sales? 


Which are the unimportant—the places where 
the yield from such an investment will be the 
least profitable? 


A study of the state map and the following facts 
will give at least a partial answer to these ques- 
tions. 


The boundaries of the state enclose 47,000 
square miles of territory. Within this area are 
10,385,000 persons. Yet 7,474,644 persons (nearly 
four-fifths of the total population) live in the 28 
cities—covering only 667.3 square miles—indi- 
cated on the map by the large black circles. These 
are the Key Trading Centers of New York—28 of 
the 663 Key Trading Centers of the United States. 


Not only do these cities offer the highest concen- 
tration of population—it is a population that 
responds easily to buying suggestion. Living 
standards are higher thanin smaller places. Fam- 


ilies in these 28 centers 
are being constantly stim- 
ulated by their surround- 
ings to frequent buying of 
all kinds of commodities. 
They can satisfy their buy- 
ing impulses conveniently 
because of thenumerous, wellstocked retail outlets. 
For retail buying does parallel concentration of population. 
Of the 34,403 retailers in the principal trades in New York 
state, 28,582 are located in Trading Centers. 

Don’t these figures serve as an accurate guide toward the 
points where you should concentrate your greatest sales 
efforts? 

As in the other 47 states, Cosmopolitan’s circulation is 
largely concentrated in the Trading Center Market. The 
percentage of concentration over the entire country is 72.8 
per cent. In New York it is slightly higher—77 per cent. 
The total state circulation is 146,000. In the Trading Cen- 
ters it is 113,000. 

No other publication has so great a percentage of circula- 
tion in those places as Cosmopolitan. Itis the ideal medium 
to use for an advertising campaign because it parallels the 
market from which the greatest volume of your sales 
must come. 

May we tell you in more detail about the 663 Key Trading 
Centers? 


Write to A.C. G. Hammesfahr, Business Manager. 


@smopolitan 
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oA two-minute reading 


and a two-minute sale 


“What do motorists want to know 
about lubrication? How do they buy 
What 
brands do they buy and what are the 
reasons for their preferences?” 


oil—loose or in a container? 


These are a few of the 1og ques- 
tions that had to be answered before 
a single line of Veedol advertising 
could be written. 

Who answered them? Nine hun- 
dred eighty-two dealers from Maine 
to California. Fifteen thousand 
motorists located in seventeen states. 
Twenty-five hundred farmers from 
both sides of the Mississippi River. 


Nothing was left to conjecture. For 


itn 0 j 


—but one year of Research made it possible 


advertising that is built upon the foun- 
dation of “Facts first” answers the very 
questions that are in the reader’s mind. 
It overcomes his prejudices—it wins 
his approval—and it sells the product. 
And, after all, sound salesmanship is 
usually based upon sound facts. 


For the executive who is anxious to 
know how “Facts first” may be applied 
to his own business, we have prepared 
a book called “Business Research, The 
Foundation of Modern Marketing.” 
Will you write for a copy on your 
business stationery? Joseph Richards 
Company, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Volume Six 


Chicago, March, 1924 


Number Six 


Does Sending Printed Matter Ahead of 
Salesmen Steal Their Thunder’? 


Fifty Sales Executives Hold It Does Not—Twenty- 
Three Hold It Does and Give Their Reasons 


Editor's Note—At a recent sales conven- 
tion a salesman objected to the policy of 
sending a booklet to an inquirer before he 
called. He said it enceuraged the prospect 
to think he knew all about the proposition, 
and rendered his sales arguments less effec- 
tive. <A free-for-all followed. The sales 
manager asked us to “poll” our subscribers 
to determine the experience of other con- 
cerns. We put the question to 130 of our 
readers, and seventy-three replied. Some 
of the letters follow. 


By S. S. RAND 
Sales Mgr., The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
Southington, Conn. 

We can say briefly that from our 
experience it is usually futile to send 
a salesman direct to prospects who 
have requested literature. In fact, 
we have been told on many occa- 
sions that it is not necessary to send 
a salesman but when prospects are 
interested and want to go into 
further details, they would advise. 

We believe fully that a prompt 
call of a salesman on a prospect is 
many times embarrassing and de- 
void of good results and possibly 
might antagonize the prospects, 
whereas literature can be perused at 
one’s leisure, and definite decision 
made, and then later if the subject 
is promising, it is then we believe 
time for the salesman to follow up 
the lead. Personally, the writer 
should not wish to see a salesman 
if the writer requested information ; 
he would take exception to a sales- 
man’s calling upon him until after 
he had had sufficient time in which 
to consider the matter and possibly 
make up his mind. 


It is our rule in most cases to re- 


serve the direct personal contact 
until the prospect has had time to 
consider literature and otherwise 
form his opinion. Of course, con- 
ditions alter cases, and no general 
rule could be applied to each and 
every case, but personally we should 
think it a mistake to send the sales- 
man in response to each request 
made from a prospect. 
By J. KUPERS 


President, The Motorene Oil Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 


It has thus far been our experi- 
ence that the sending of a booklet 
before the salesman calls accom- 
plishes nothing, and at times does 
put the buyer on the defensive. 

On the other hand, a call made by 
a salesman leaves its impress on the 
mind of the purchasing agent, and 
if the proper form of booklet 1s 
placed in the hands of this purchas- 
ing agent within a week or ten days 
after the personal call of the sales- 
man, it acts as a reminder on the 
part of the purchasing agent to 
grant the salesman some business 
when he calls again. 


By C. A. BEEMS 
General Manager, Metropolitan Supply Co. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


The moment an inquiry reaches 
our office, we immediately notify 
the prospect that we can serve him 
and that a salesman is on the way. 
and we use the long distance phone 
to get hold of the salesman with in- 
structions to get on the job without 
delay. This method we know to be 
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effective. It isn’t always followed 
out, however, especially where the 
item inquired about is of small 
value, but where the amount jus- 
tifies the double effort, it is always 
applied. Our judgment is by all 
means to get the salesman on the 
job as soon as possible. 

In large lettings for school furni- 
ture and equipment where the 
amount is let by the method of bid- 
ding, our sales literature is con- 
stantly flowing into the hands of 
the prospective purchaser and the 
salesman is also making his calls 
and doing all the preliminary work 
possible before the final day of the 
letting. 

By R. T. TORRENCE 
Secy.-Treas., J. C. Vincent, Inc. 
Fargo, N. D. 


In our business, that of retail 
automobile sales, we believe it more 
advisable at all times to send a 
salesman immediately in response to 
any inquiry, if it is possible to do 
so. In this way we are able to get 
in personal touch with prospects, 
and the salesman always goes out 
equipped with descriptive literature 
covering the different types of cars, 
and is therefore able to leave the 
kind of literature that covers the 
particular type in which a prospect 
may be interested. 


We can readily see arguments in 
favor of sending out descriptive 
literature where there is just one 
type of article to be sold, but in our 
particular business where we have 
several styles and types in the same 
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make of machine, it is much more 
advisable to have the salesman call 
and leave his descriptive literature 
at the time of making the call. 


We have the usual problem of 
telephone inquiries, a great many of 
which are what we call “fake,” as 
sometimes our competitors call for 
prices on certain types of new cars 
or some special used car advertise- 
ment, and we find it very difficult to 
get much satisfaction from the aver- 
age telephone inquiries, as it seems 
that the average personal inquiries 
by telephone will not give out very 
much information, even as to the 
name of the person calling. 


By G. B. BEITZEL 


Sales Manager, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 
Phiiadelphia, Pa. 


I should say that it is largely a 
question as to the value of the prod- 
uct, whether the salesman should 
call before the booklet is received or 
the booklet should be sent before 
the salesman calls. 

In our business, we sell through 
jobbers and dealers. If a dealer asks 
for information about one of our 
products, we do not attempt to sell 
him by mail, except in very unusual 
cases. Normally, we advise him by 
letter that our representative, Mr. 
So-and-So, will be in his vicinity on 
a certain date and will be glad to 
take up the subject with him. On 
the other hand, if the inquiry is re- 
ceived from an individual or small 
painter who cannot be a great help 
to us, we do not send the represen- 
tative, but send a booklet or other 
printed matter at once. If the profit 
on the product makes it worth 
while sending a salesman, that is 
the right procedure. 

If I had answered an advertise- 
ment, and asked for prices or further 
information and the article inquired 
for sold for less than $1.00, I should 
certainly not expect to have a rep- 
resentative visit me. On the other 
hand, if I had inquired about insur- 
ance or an automobile, or something 
of great value, I would certainly ex- 
pect a representative to visit me be- 
fore receiving any printed matter. 

By FRANK L. CAMPBELL 


Gen. Sales Mgr., U. S. Chain & Forging Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Speaking generally from my long 
and varied experience, not only with 
this but other companies, it is my 
judgment that there isn’t anything 
when it is possible to do it that sup- 
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plants a salesman’s call on a pros- 
pect. 

Wherever it is possible to send a 
salesman we do not precede his call 
by sending booklets and pamphlets 
describing our entire proposition. I 
believe that it is an injustice to ex- 
pect a salesman to do the job well if 
you send the whole proposition be- 
fore he reaches the prospect—it 
turns him into an order taker in- 
stead of a salesman. 


By W. R. BRYCE DELANEY 
Asst. Sales Mgr., Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 

If I were sufficiently interested in 
advertisements to send in an inquiry 
for information in prices, I would 
prefer a booklet, catalog or printed 
matter first. 

This information would enable 
me, at my leisure, to study and 
analyze the information, and see 
wherein it effected my particular re- 
quirements. This study and analy- 
sis would result, undoubtedly, in a 
decision and when the salesman 
called we could quickly and intelli- 
gently come to a satisfactory agree- 
ment. 

The thing to do ts this: Test out 
both methods, keeping accurate 
records of accomplishment under 
each procedure. The results will in- 
dicate the correct procedure. 

The salesman’s yell about stealing 
his thunder is bunk. All he has to 
do where a booklet precedes him is 
to help the buyer buy. It paves the 
way for him and saves his time and 
energy. It enables him to make 
more calls per day and get more 
business, and reduces general sell- 
ing costs. 

In my ten years of direct mail ad- 
vertising and selling I have always 
recommended the sending of a book- 
let first, with a letter selling the 
booklet. This first contact to be 
followed up within twenty-four 
hours, if possible, by a personal call 
from the salesman. 3ut, on the 
other hand, I have also recom- 
mended the salesman calling first, 
for demonstration of a production, 
he supplying the prospect at the 
time of his visit with a booklet or a 
catalog, and then following up the 
prospect within two or three days. 

By C. A. COGGIN 


Manager, The H. C. Shaw Co. 
Stockton, Calif. 


We are decidedly in favor of send- 
ing circular matter to prospective 
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have 
any knowledge that they are in the 


customers immediately we 
market. We fail to see where any 
possible harm can be done by this, 
and feel further that if the prospect 
had the time to look over this litera- 
ture at his leisure, that the sales- 
man’s work is made very much 
easier for him when he calls, as the 
prospect is already more or less fa- 
miliar with the merits of the article 
you are trying to sell him. 

So far as the claim made by some 
salesmen that booklets should not 
be mailed for the reason that it 
“steals the salesman’s. thunder,” 
we can only say that this indicates 
very decided weakness on the part 
of the salesman who will make such 
a statement. It is not always pos- 
sible to have a salesman call imme- 
diately but it is at least advisable 
to show your prospect the courtesy 
of giving him a prompt reply to his 
inquiry and giving him some litera- 
ture on the subject that he is inter- 
ested in, and it may help him in 
some way in making a decision, 


By J. C. MITCHELL 


Sales Manager, Continental File Corporation 
Anderson, Ind. 


My experience has been such as 
to urge a personal visit by a sales- 
man before sending printed matter 
or quoting. However, it is not al- 
ways possible to do this in which 
case reply must be made by mail. 

Another phase of this matter to be 
given consideration is the decision 
one must make whether the require- 
ments of the prospect are large 
enough to justify the expense of 
sending a salesman at first. 

I think we will all agree there is 
no touch with a prospect or with a 
customer like that personal touch. 
This of itself oftimes is a deciding 
factor in the mind of the prospect. 
From my own viewpoint I prefer to 
send the salesman first—wherever 
and whenever possible. 


By D. C. CAHALANE 


Vice-Pres., Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


There should not be much ques- 
tion in regard to sending a booklet 
or printed matter in answer to in- 
quiries, before or after the salesman 
calls. It has been our practice to 
send a salesman at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. If a salesman isn’t 
available, we send a booklet, or cir- 
culars, accompanied by a _ letter. 


(Continued on page 732) 


Why We Changed Over From ‘Flat’ 
to Quantity’ Discounts 


Quantity discounts are given to share savings in 
selling costs made possible by the twenty percent of 
our dealers who sell eighty percent of our output 


An Interview by a Member of the Dartnell Editorial Staff with 


John C. Wahl 


President, The Wahl Company, Chicago 


HE announcement in the 

financial that The 

Wahl Company had taken a 
loss in earnings of $441,000, whereas 
the sales were only $124,000 below 
the 1922 figures, has set a lot of 
tongues wagging. Rumors of 
all kinds are in the air. What 
lies at the bottom of the Wahl 
drop in Is there a 
lesson in sales management to 
be learned from it? 


press 


-arning’s ¢ 


With that objective in mind, 
a member of the Dartnell edi- 
torial staff called upon John C. 
Wahl, the president of the 
company. Ina previously pub- 
lished statement to the stock- 
holders Mr. Wahl had stated 
that a good share of the miss- 
ing profits represented added 
quantity paid the 
dealer. This sounded interest- 
ing, inasmuch as there are a 
number of 


discounts 


executives 
who are violently opposed to 


sales 


the use of quantity discounts, 
that 
gives the advantage to chain 


holding such a_ policy 
stores and larger distributors, 
and puts a penalty on the small 
dealer. It is the theory of this 
school of thought that the 
small dealer outlets should be 
built up and strengthened, with 
the idea of spreading the vol- 
ume over the greatest possible num- 
ber of distributing outlets for the 
With 
the objections to the quantity dis- 
count in mind I approached Mr. 
Wahl. 

Ile was very friendly and courte- 
ous. He listened carefully to my 
views, and then stated the reasons 
which had caused his company to 
abandon the flat discount in favor of 
a preferred discount for the larger 
distributors : 


sake of stability and safety. 


“In our opinion the only fair way 
to sell merchandise is to allow the 
better dealers a quantity discount,” 
said Mr. Wahl. 

“TT : ae . ; 

Until seventeen months ago we 


did not allow any discounts for 


John C. Wahl 


quantity, no matter how large an 
outlet for our merchandise a dealer 
We at that 
time allowing a straight forty per 
cent discount to the retail trade, or 
a discount of forty and sixteen and 
two-thirds per cent to the jobbing 
trade. Nearly all the other pen and 
pencil manufacturers were allowing 
better discounts, and in order to 
give our dealers the same discounts 
offered by competition, and to offer 
some encouragement to our cus- 


might develop. were 
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tomers to buy Wahl pens we in- 
augurated a quantity discount plan 
which permitted a dealer to earn a 
special quantity discount at the end 
of the year, provided his purchases 
of pens amounted to twenty-five per 
cent of his total purchases. 
This discount was graded ac- 
cording to quantities, it being 
that the dealer 
might earn an extra five, ten, 
fifteen or sixteen and _ two- 
thirds per cent discount, pro- 
vided of course his pen pur- 
chases continued to equal 
twenty-five per cent of his 
total purchases. 


so arranged 


“This discount was based on 
yearly sales, and credited on 
future orders. Long before we 
put this discount plan into ef- 
fect we felt that some of our 
bigger dealers were entitled to 
some reward for the volume of 
business they gave us—for a 
return on the addi- 
tional floor and display space 


greater 


given Wahl products, and for 
the better sales methods they 
employed. 

“Twenty per cent of our 
dealers sell eighty per cent of 
our products, so we felt it only 
fair that the twenty per cent 
should be given some advan- 
tage in prices as a reward for 
the lower costs of selling they make 
possible. The bigger dealers have 
always been liberal in their advertis- 
ing of our products. 
sold in a volume that has helped us 
keep down the cost of selling and 
made our huge volume of business 


They have 


our dealer 
counts will run as high as $75,000 a 
year; many others run as high as 
$20,000 a vear. On the other hand, 
the great bulk of our 30,000 retail 
accounts sell from $50 to $200 or 


possible. Some of ac- 
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The Story of kversharp Penctls 


While at the head of his own company which manufactured the 
Wahl Adding Machine mechanism for Remington Typewriters 
Mr. Wahl became interested in what is now known as the Ever- 
sharp pencils. Starting with it originally as a side line venture 
he soon saw that the pencil business had far greater possibilities 
than his adding machine mechanism. 

Advertising has played an important part in the merchandising 
program of the Wahl Company, and from the very start Ever- 
sharp pencils and Wahl pens have been widely advertised. 

Since 1917 when the company sold approximately 300 pencils and 
pens per day, and had about 700 dealers the company has ex- 
panded until now Wahl products have world wide distribution. 
Sales have increased from about $5,000 a month in 1917 to more 
than $800,000 per month in peak seasons and an average of more 
than $500,000 a month in 1923. 

Production facilities have been taxed to keep pace with the in- 
creasing sales. Today the Wahl plant has a capacity of 50,000 
pencils, 5,900 pens and 1,250,000 leads per day. 


UU 
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$300 worth of Wahl products an- 
nually. Is it fair, then, to require 
the $20,000 account to pay the same 


for our products as the $50 ac- 
count?” 
“Have you felt any dissatisfac- 


tion on the part of the small dealers 
who were unable to earn the extra 


I asked Mr. Wahl. 


On the contrary, we have 


discounts ?” 

“No, 
found that it stimulates every dealer 
It has a tendency 
to encourage the dealers to concen- 
trate on it, instead of buying a num- 
ber of brands of pencils which are 
more or less new and untried, which 
are slow movers, and which enjoy 
little consumer demand. We feel 
that the average dealer is better off 
to concentrate on a_ well-known, 
well-advertised line, in which the 
public has confidence. But if he pre- 


to push our line. 
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ing basis. 


could 


Le LL 


fers to sell a number of lines of pen- 


cils and pens, he perhaps will not be 
able to earn our discounts. 


“The discount plan has enabled us 


to put our pen business on a pay- 


Wahl pens 


1922 


were not 


strong sellers in 1922 when we in- 
augurated the discount. Many Ever- 


sharp dealers were not handling the 
Wahl pens, but when they learned 
that Wahl 


eXtra 


by selling pens they 

earn an discount on 
pencil sales they gladly stocked and 
sold Wahl pens, although many of 
them did complain on account of 
being forced to buy pens to earn the 
pencil discount. However, it is no 
longer necessary for us to use the 
pencil to bolster up pen sales, as the 
demand for pens has so increased 
that dealers need no inducements. 


“During the past vear the profits 
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of our company were considerably 
decreased, partly due to this addi- 
tional trade discount, which showed 


an average increase of seven per 
cent, and partly on account of the 
various litigations we were forced to 
undertake in various countries.” 
When we begin to analyze the 
30,000 accounts of the Wahl Com- 
pany it is easy to understand why 
the would look with 
greater favor upon the discount 
plan. Gross sales for 1923 amounted 


company 


to something over six million dol- 
lars. Eighty per cent of this busi- 
ness was sold through twenty per 
cent of their customers, or a total of 
6,000 retail stores. That means that 
these 6,000 sold $4,800,000 
worth of Wahl products, or an aver 
age of $800 per dealer. Compare 
this with the sales of the remaining 
24,000 dealers who sold but $1,200,- 
000 worth of Wahl products, or an 
average per dealer of but $50. It 
is conceivable that the company 
would have made a greater profit to 
have concentrated its entire 
efforts on the group of 6,000 best 
customers, leaving the small fellows 
entirely alone. While of course the 
company has no thought of doing 
this, it nevertheless shows what an 


stores 


sales 


enormous price any company must 
pay for wide distribution, and ap- 
parently fully justifies the quantity 
discount plan. 

“We have no inside prices,’ ex- 
plained Mr. Wahl. “The dealer who 
buys in sufficient quantity to obtain 
any of our discounts earns that dis- 
count we feel, and there is no other 
way to obtain any concessions in 
price. Of course, we have had to go 
through the usual amount of com- 
plaints from salesmen which orig- 
inate with the big buyers. They are 
never satisfied, and if we permitted 
our salesmen to shade prices our 
profits would soon be gone, because 
the average salesman will give away 
everything rather than lose an 
order. The biggest buyer in the 
country can’t obtain any 
sions in price, other than the regu- 
lar discount allowed for quantity 
purchases. Of course, many of these 
big accounts buy many times more 
than the requirements for the maxi- 
mum discount, but they must pay 
the same prices as the buyer who 
barely buys enough to obtain the 
same discount. This maximum dis- 
count is all we can give, no matter 
what quantity a customer uses.” 


€oTrices- 


A MANAGER 


He made a big flurry when he visited the otice—but the “orders” proved to be “duds” 


Some Inscriptions on the Tombstones 
in Our Salesmen’s Graveyard > 


Human Tales About Men Who Allowed Details to Slide 
and Hoped for the Best— but the Worst Happened 


Sa boy, did you ever run away 
I did. I 
threw the gaudy cloak of Ro- 
the Toga of Adventure 

my shoulders, on a sum- 
mer’s day, in a little Georgia town, 
and became 


and join a circus? 


mance 
around 


Third-man-in-waiting 
to nineteen golden chariots filled 
with wild animals. Some eleven 
months later, my home village saw 
me again, tattered, a broken idealist, 
illusions gone, hungrily devouring 
home-made pie at an oil-cloth cov- 
ered table in a tiny country kitchen. 
God, but it was good to get back! 
The incident is mentioned be- 
cause, out of this experience 
came a moral lesson which 
occurs to me as I write 
these lines: it has to 
with the wisdom of atten- 


do 


tion to detail—the obliga- 
tion every man owes to 
LITTLE THINGS, if the 
BIG ONES are to come true and 
work out their complete destinies. 

My boss was Jerry Payne Conk- 
lin. He was known as one of the 
best elephant trainers in the busi- 
ness. And the circus carried an 
enormous, lumbering, sinister-eyed 
pachyderm—one of a troup of seven 
of assorted sizes. 

Now the actual appearance of 
“Pig-Eye,” which was the term of 
endearment applied to the large ele- 
phant, comprising, as it did, some 
truly remarkable ring tricks, was 


By a Former Delinquent 


the least part of the inside story of 
the enormous animal. “Pig-Eye” 
was whimsical as a soubrette 
There were a hundred and one little, 
apparently picayune details which 
were essential to his daily routine 

things which took place behind the 
scenes. It necessary to feed 


“se 


as 


Was 


Pig Eye” at exactly the same hour, 
groom him at another period, ar- 


Every salesman knew him as a king pin 
entertainer—but he neglected 
his customers 


range his trappings just so, keep his 
red and yellow barrels always 
bright and of the same identical red, 
keep his life in the scheduled rut 
with mathematical precision. “Pig- 
Eye” was a creature of sublime 
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habit and so long as these habits fol- 
lowed their appointed program, all 
went well. 

One of the requirements was that 
Conklin, his trainer, wear the same 
costume when he appeared in the 
ring. And, as a rule, Jerry kept to 
it down to the last shred of detail, 
such three gold medals won 
abroad, silver braid on his gorgeous 
red coat—a chew of tobacco in one 
capacious cheek. Then came that 
memorable afternoon in the Caro- 
linas. Conklin could not find his 
red coat. He borrowed a blue one 
of plush and started with “Pig-Eye”’ 

for the ring—three minutes late. 

“Ought not to,” were the last 

words he ever said, “but it’s a little 

thing and won’t matter, I guess.” 
The elephant’s act incorporated 
the spraddling-stunt, with Conklin 
on his back on the sawdust and the 
great beast appearing to sit on him. 
“Pig-Eye” did. Conklin was a piti- 
ful mass of pulp when they got to 
him. A little thing like a blue plush 
coat cost Conklin his life! 


as 


It is a long, long trail from the 
circus to salesmanship, although it 
might be mentioned that the most 
efficient sales manager I ever met, 
had once been a Lion Tamer in the 
old days. He insists to this day 
that managing the lions was easier. 


However that may be, the facts 
herein related have to do with re- 
spect for the back-wash details of 
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the little things, the ever- 
persistent, always-in-the- 
way emptying of ashes and digging 
out of clinkers, to keep the furnace 
fire going. Everybody—it would 
seem—detests them. Ask a sales- 
man to go out and sell the president 
of a large institution, and he quivers 
with enthusiasm; ask him to look 
up the financial rating of that pros- 
pect in Roanoke, and he makes the 
same face that a small boy might 
when his mother asks him to bring 
in an arm-full of wood. 

The manager of an imposing in- 
stitution which contracts to build 
anything from a city to a suburban 
home, a complete manufacturing 
plant, or a ten-million dollar irriga- 
tion system told me not long since 
that the scarcest commodity in the 
world today, was old-fashioned 
pride in workmanship. We have 
entered upon a “Skimping Era”— 
anything to get the job done 
looks all right on the surface and 
the high spots, but it won’t bear 
turning over and examining the hid- 
den surfaces. The modern worker, 
regardless of the line, has a lazy in- 
difference to detail. My wife tells 
me that Martha, the maid, keeps the 
top of the parlor table dusted, but 
she never dusts under the sofa. My 
office assistant will go to inordinate 
pains to write an important business 
communication, but he is unwilling 
to wait a half hour after whistle- 
blow, to personally sign the letter 
and make sure that some dumb 
stenographer has not made a fool of 
him and his English. 

[ can speak rather frankly on this 
subject, because I am a reformed de- 
tail inebriate. There was a time 
when [| went on protracted sprees 
of carelessness. I crooked my el- 
the matter of LITTLE 
things; I was a technique tippler. 


bow in 


While “Check Suit Sam” flattered the proprietor’s wife, the other salesmen got the business 


After it had lost me three very fine 
jobs in as many sales organizations, 
I began to take stock of myself. The 
sum of it was that I took the “treat- 


5k 


Self-adulation was his greatest gift 


ment.” I went into an “institution” 
which was calculated to effect a 
cure. I accepted a humble job with 
one of the largest Chicago mail 
order houses, where they do not 
tolerate slip-shod methods for a holy 


second. One lapse—and you're 
through. The discipline was good 
for me. I came out from it with 


my head a little higher and with 
considerably inclination to 
scorn the executive who placed 
little things on the same shelf with 
big things, and argued that no great 
achievement could be put across 
without personaliy superintending 
the tiny details. 


less 


Now I sales manage a workman- 
If ] 
had not changed my tactics I would 
even now be scratching around the 
sticks as a tenth-rate salesman. The 
fine thing about being a salesman in 
this generation, is the glorious hori- 
zon always dead ahead. The big 
goal is sales management, but for 


like organization of my own. 


any man who will love his work and 
do it better than the majority, 
straight salesmanship means pres- 
tige and a fat wailet. 

There passes in review as I write, 
human drama, inseparable 
from the theme of the present 
article. And, in each case, our office 
“morgue” or “graveyard” carries 
tell-tale mementoes of the peril of 
indifference to overlooking the im- 
portance of small details for an eye- 
full of Napoleonic endeavor. One 
of the salesmen thought of an idea 
which, while depressing, seemed 
clever enough to perpetuate. After 
several members of the organiza- 
tion had passed on to the happy 
hunting ground of failure, injun 
style, sometimes stupidly content 
with their fate, and happy only 
in the way that fools are happy, 
this salesman of mine built a 
little office graveyard. It was no 
more than a blackboard used for 


some 


card-board cut-outs of miniature 
grave-stones. In printed script, he 
has written on these’ solemn 


markers, partly humorous, partly 
tragic inscriptions. I will set a few 
of them down: 


To THE MEMoryY OF GEORGE B. L. 

Passed out of the field of human useful- 
ness as far as this business is concerned 
January 7, 1923. 

George simply refused to “follow-up” his 
customers. After once landing an order, his 
interest ceased. The trouble was that there 
were not enough customers to go ’round. 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF HARRY L. VANB. 
Deceased, as a member of the sales or- 
ganization on the last day of March, 1923. 


He was a good fellow and everybody liked 
him, but he had no use for the prospect with 
a small order. The Tarpon were his game 
and he was a poor Tarpon fisherman. 


In MEMORIAM—CHARLEY W.—SALESMAN 


Departed this company’s earth September 
5, 1923. Charley was a good scout, socially. 
His chief fault was an aversion for detail. 


(Continued on page 709) 
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What One Hundred Concerns Spent 
for Advertising Last Year 


Dartnell Investigation Shows How Advertising Increases 
Production of Salesmen and Helps Lower Selling Costs 


“s O\V much should we spend 


foradvertising ?” is aques- 

tion often asked the pub- 
lishers of “Sales Management” 
Magazine. All too often we are un- 
able to give an intelligent answer 
for the simple reason that we are 
not told by the inquirer what adver- 
tising is expected to do. Naturally 
we are quite unable to answer this 
question offhand, for every man’s 
business is just different 
the other fellow’s to require 
more investigation and study than 
we are able to give the individual 
case. Unfortunately there is no 
slide rule on the market which can 
answer this question after a moment 
of deft operation. 


enough 


trom 


In an effort to find out what other 
concerns are spending for advertis- 
ing the Dartnell editorial staff re- 
cently asked the presidents of ap- 
proximately two hundred concerns 
to tell us the their 
total last the 
total of their expenditures for ad- 
vertising. 


amount. of 


sales year and 
No attempt was made to 
advertisers, or to cull out 


coneerns who are known 


select big 
names of 
to be heavy investors in advertising. 
The hundred 
merely a random selection from the 


two names were 


Dartnell subseribers. 
Many Lines of Business 


()t 
naires 


the 
sent 


two 
out 
eighteen were answered. 


hundred question- 
hundred 
Amounts 


one and 
spent for advertising ranged trom 
$500 to $700,000 per year. Nearly 
every business repre- 


line of was 


small manufacturers 
the 


organizations that advertise syste- 


sented—from 
and jobbers to big national 
matically and maintain well organ- 
ized advertising departments. 

These 118 concerns spent in 1923 
a total of $4,489,153 for advertising. 
While we realize that in figures of 
this kind of a general average means 
very little in the way of helpful 
guidance for other advertisers, it Is 
nevertheless interesting to note that 
the average annual expenditure for 


118 
This of course 


advertising among these 


cerns was $38,042. 


con- 
includes such as 
wholesale grocers, wholesale hard- 
ware merchants and others who do 
a local business and spend compara- 
tively small 


Many concerns 


percentages of their 
gross sales for advertising. 
Eliminating the occasional adver- 
tiser, or the concern who does not 
advertise systematically or maintain 
anorganized advertising department, 
the average amounts to $129,407 per 
year for the twenty-seven concerns 
who returned 
who could be classified as 
matic advertisers. These 
seven concerns spent last year a 
total of $3,494,000 for advertising. 


questionnaires and 
syste- 


twenty- 


An Old Fallacy Disproved 


There is a wide range of differ- 
ence between the percentage of 
gross sales spent for advertising by 
the various concerns. Some of the 
larger appropriations 
are spent by concerns who spent the 
smallest percentage of sales for ad- 
vertising. 


advertising 


This in itself would seem 
to put an end to the claim that the 
larger advertisers forced to 
charge more for their products on 
account of their advertising; but in 
view of the fact that their advertis- 
ing costs them a smaller percentage 
sales than the 
smaller advertisers in the same line 


are 


of gross some. of 
of business, we feel justified in say- 
ing that the facts show that adver- 
tising tends to decrease selling costs, 
and increase the average sales per 
salesman. 

This assumption is borne out by 
the concerns, each 
manufacturing a household device 
of the same nature. One of them 
spends $700,000 for advertising, em- 
ploys 120 salesmen and does a total 
business of $15,000,000 a_ year. 
Another concern in the same line of 
business spends $50,000 for advertis- 
ing, employs nine salesmen and does 
a total business of $1,000,000. In 
comparing the two businesses we 
find that the larger advertiser 
spends four and six-tenths per cent 


records of two 
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sales for 


of gross advertising, 
whereas the smaller one spends five 
per cent for advertising. 

This saving of a fraction of one 
per cent might not be looked upon 
as such a wondertul achievement for 
advertising, but looked at in another 
way we see further benefits—the 
smaller advertiser’s salesmen sell an 
average of approximately $111,111 
per man, in comparison with aver- 
age sales-per-man of $125,000 per 
year in the larger organization. 

The same ratio holds good in the 
case of two manufacturers of con- 
fectioners’ supplies. The larger of 
the two does an annual business of 
$7,500,000, spends one per cent, or 
$75,000 per year for advertising. He 
employs 120 salesmen, whose sales 
per man average $62,500 per year. 
Now compare these figures with 
those of the smaller concern. This 
manutacturer sells $360,000 worth of 
his products a year, spends two and 
two-tenths per cent or $8,000 for ad- 
vertising, and employs eight sales- 
men. His salesmen average sales of 
but $45,000 per year, in spite of the 
fact that his advertising amounts to 
$1,000 per per year, 
against the $625 per-salesman-per- 
year spent for advertising by the 
other manufacturer in the same line 
of business. 


salesman 


An Interesting Comparison 

These comparisons may or may 
not mean that the smaller adver- 
tisers could reduce their selling ex- 
pense by more advertising. But 
from the figures we have it would 
seem that they are simply not doing 
enough advertising to complete the 
job—that they are using a two-ton 
truck to haui a five-ton load, so to 
speak. 

The higher volume of sales-per- 
salesman is, we think, very positive 
proof of the manner in which adver- 
tising lessens sales resistance, or 
creates enough of a demand on the 
part of consumers and buyers to 
force dealers to send in more mai! 
orders. 

There are where 


many cases 
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Line of Business 


Hardware 


Paint 


Automotive Accessories 


Confectionery Manufacturers 


DULL 


PTE eee 


spending the same percentage of 
gross sales for advertising does not 
seem to bring the same results for 
concerns in the same business. 

Where one much 
larger than the other it seems that 
the smaller not do 
enough advertising to be of any ma- 
terial aid to the salesmen. This as- 
sumption is borne out in the case of 
two manufacturers of confectionery. 
There is a vast difference in sales— 
one selling $300,000 annually and 
the other $1,800,000. The larger 
concern spends one and one-tenth 
per cent for advertising—the other, 
one and one-half per cent. Yet the 
larger concern enjoys a production 
of $72,000 per salesman, while the 
salesmen for the smaller 
sell only an average of $30,000 an- 
nually per salesman. 


Should They Take a Chance? 

What is the remedy in cases like 
this? Should the smaller concern 
increase its percentage of advertis- 
ing expenditure for a year or so, and 
stake this larger sum in advertising 
against the future possibility of 
bringing sales up to a point where 
the percentage of advertising would 
be brought down to a lower figure? 
Apparently the $4,500 a year it 
spends in advertising is not sut- 
ficient to make any impression. 

A study of these figures shows the 
need for a high order of sales man- 
agement ability; it points out an 
opportunity for men who have the 
ability to analyze and reduce sales 
costs and to obtain a greater produc- 
tion per-salesman. 


concern 1s 


concern does 


concern 


Three concerns in the same lines 
of business, each selling the same 
class of trade, show widely varying 
results from advertising and sales- 
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Average Production of Salesmen 


Annual Volume 


Sales Per Salesman 


TULLE 


$ 150,000 $ 37,500 
1,250,000 69,444 
430,000 61,428 
800,000 26,666 
1,000,000 66,666 
706,000 25,214 
11,000,000 73,333 
306,000 34,000 = 
250,000 35,714 : 
400,000 50,000 
1,000,000 100,000 
300,000 60,000 
1,250,000 138,888 
1,800,000 72,000 
300,000 30,000 
7,500,000 62,500 


We cannot give the line of 
business these concerns are engaged 
in because we promised to keep the 
names of the concerns strictly confi- 
dential, but in comparing the figures 
on sales and advertising with the 
number of salesmen they employ, 


men. 


we find a striking difference in re- 
sults. The smallest concern does 
an annual business of $306,000, em- 
ploys nine salesmen, and spends 
$11,000 a vear in advertising. Its 
salesmen sell an average of $34,000 
per man. The next largest concern 
sells $1,000,000 worth of their prod- 
uct with fifteen salesmen, and 
spends $25,000 for advertising, ob- 
taining an annual production per- 
$66,666. The third 
spends the highest percentage of 


salesman of 


sales on advertising of any, invest- 
ing 4.5 per cent of gross sales in 
advertising; this permits them to 
spend $500,000 for advertising, for 
annual 


they do an business of 


$11,000,000 and employ 150 sales- 


men, each of whom turns in $73,333 


worth of business a year. Evidently 
advertising is largely responsible for 
the larger sales of the salesmen in 
this case and on that basis the firm 
is apparently better off to spend a 
slightly larger percentage of sales 
for advertising. The smaller con- 
cern spends 3.9 per cent of gross 
sales for advertising and the next 
largest spends 2.5 per cent. 
What the Figures Mean 

Many interesting deductions can 
be made from these figures. 
line of business the figures sub- 
mitted from two concerns show that 
concern spends practically 
nothing for advertising. The other 
concern spends less than three per 
cent of gross sales for advertising 
which amounts to approximately 
$700 per salesman per year. This 
concern does the same amount of 
business as the non-advertising con- 
cern with half the salesmen. In 
other words, the company that 
backed up its men with advertising 
helped them sell twice as much. 
Figuring the cost of operating sales- 
men at $3,000 a year (which is ex- 
ceedingly low) the company that ad- 
vertises saves $2,200 a year on each 
salesman. 


In one 


one 


Even in the event that the adver- 
tising is not wholly responsible for 
the larger production for salesmen, 
an analysis of most of the figures 
sent us will show that the amount 
spent for advertising seldom equals 
the expense of maintaining more 
salesmen where no advertising is 
done. 


POE LLL 


Percentage of 


Annual 


zine of Business “ 
Line of Busine Voluine 


: Electrical Supplies ...... $ 1,000,000 $ 30,000 3 

: 8,500,000 450,000 5.3 

: 2,000,000 60,000 3 

: 3,000,000 100,000 33 3.6 

E Insurance .... ree 1,250,000 500 04 

5 3,000,000 30,000 ] = 
= 1,600,000 10,000 G 54 = 
= Paint 1,000,000 25,000 25 E 
: 706,000 15,000 2.1 = 
2 11,000,000 500,000 4.5 z 
= 306,000 11,000 3.6 3.1 . 
2 Candy 240,000 5,000 z : 
: 3,750,000 10,000 26 F 
= 1.250.000 141,000 1.1 = 
5 600,000 2,500 4 6 Z 
i Furniture 550,000 4,500 8 E 
= 300,000 12,000 4 = 
: 465.000 5,000 Ls 2.85 E 
Sscsseeeiesaseteniauiiesiapiiiebaheebiinpaeesuinii einai 
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Sales Spent for Advertising 


a 


Per Cent 
Spent for 
Advertising 


Av. Per Cent 
Spent for 
Advertising 


Advertising 
Appropriation 


EAL 


The circles show the comparative amount of business done by retailers in a typical market—the one 
big dealer invariably sells the lion’s share of the business 


Why I am Against Hiring Salesmen 
Away From Competitors 


Experience of Birtman Electric Company in Recruiting and Training a 
New Sales Organization to Win National Distribution in Nine Months 


An Interview by a Member of the Dartnell Editorial Staff with 


A. W. Fischer 


General Sales Manager, Birtman Electric Company, Chicago 


, | Poe a new product, un- 
known to retailers or con- 
sumers, in an intense com- 
petitive field, with a sales organiza- 
sirt- 
man Electric Company of Chicago 
has succeeded in gaining national 
distribution in nearly eleven hun- 
dred leading retail stores in less than 
nine months. 

This more inter- 
esting when we dig into the details 
of the many problems confronting 
a manufacturer entering a new field 
with a new product, compelled as he 
is to seek distribution in 
which have been vigorously culti- 
vated by seventy or more strong na- 
tional selling organizations, 

As a manufacturer of 
cleaning devices the Birtman folks 
have built up an enviable reputation 
and a prosperous business, but in 
the past it has always confined itself 
to manufacturing parts, motors and 


tion less than a year old, the 


achievement is 


channels 


electrical 


complete cleaners for some one else 
to sell. They numbered 


their customers several of the best 


among 


manutacturers of cleaners, 
and practically all of the big job- 
bers who sell electric cleaners. 


known 


The retail trade and the consum- 
ing public knew little about this 
company, in spite of the fact that it 
has been in business for eighteen 
vears, and has made cleaners and 
parts for other manufacturers for 
fourteen The business has 
always made steady progress and 
satisfactory profits, but the men be- 
hind the business were not content 
to limit their market to the growth 
of the organizations which 
their product. They wanted a big 
nationally their 
own selling organization, and a 
close contact with the public. So 
they set about to build a cleaner 
that would warrant them in putting 
on an aggressive national sales and 
advertising campaign to establish 
the Birtman name in the minds of 


vears. 


sold 


known _ business, 


consumers. 

“From the very start we realized 
that we faced a_ sales problem 
fraught with staggering difficulties 
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and obstacles,’ explained A. W. 
lischer, sales manager of the com- 
pany, “so we began planning our 
sales campaign with the design and 
manufacture of the machine itself. 
We built into the machine thirty- 
six distinct and exclusive features 
which could be used as am- 
munition. 


sales 


‘Before the machine had gotten 


past the experimental stage we 
started in to formulate a selling 
policy. My previous contact with 


the industry convinced me that it 
would be folly to follow established 
traditions in the field. After a care- 
ful survey we decided to concentrate 
on only one outlet—the retail dealer. 
We would not sell jobbers, premium 
concerns, other manufacturers, or 
private institutions such as hospi- 
tals, hotels, railroad companies or 
schools—unless one of our dealers 
made the established retail profit on 
every sale. 

“The cleaner industry has grown 
so fast that it has not had time to 
establish a very rigid code of ethics. 


635 


Some manufacturers blithely estab- 


retail stores with 
their own dealers, others sell big de 
partment stores at prices, 
others sell institutions and buying 
clubs or mail order houses at inside 
prices, while still others maintain 
their own selling organizations to 


lish to compete 


inside 


compete with dealer organizations. 

“To capitalize every possible sell- 
ing point we decided to establish a 
We agreed 
not to deviate from our established 


rigid one price policy. 


price, no matter how large the pros- 
pect, or how big the order. 


“Next we wanted to build a prop- 


osition that would appeal to the 
highest type of salesmen, so we 


agreed to give exclusive sales rights 
and district managers 
until 1931 provided the terms of our 
contract were rigidly adhered to. 
We found this a big help in interest- 
ing the right sort of men, for many 
specialty men leave profitable con- 
nections simply because territorial 
rights have been abrogated or 
altered. 


to division 


No Competitor’s Salesmen 


“When we started hiring men we 
made it a rule not to hire men from 
competitors, and with two excep- 
tions we have adhered rigidly to the 
rule. Having been in the household 
appliance business myself it 
naturally a temptation to build an 
organization, or at least the nucleus 
from men [ 
with during 


Was 


of one, successful 
had come in contact 
my connection with another large 
manufacturer. But I knew that this 
plan would be fatal. I knew that 
only constructive effort could suc- 
ceed permanently and that further- 
more these men couldn't unlearn 
their old methods and plans quickly 
enough to put over our proposition. 
We wanted men could be 
trained to do things our way, so | 
made it a rule not to hire acquain- 
tances or men [I had known of dur- 
ing former connections. As a mat- 
ter of fact, every one of the mem- 
bers of our present organization, ex- 
cept the two just mentioned, were 
strangers to me started 
our negotiations.” 


who 


when we 


Jefore Mr. Fischer started hiring 
men he began writing a manual for 
salesmen which 
more than one hundred pages and 
covers every contingency that will 
House- 
The manual covers every 


now comprises 


arise in selling Magnetic 
cleaners, 
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matter of policy that can possibly 
arise in negotiating with prospec- 
tive dealers for new accounts. There 
is no occasion for telegraphing for 
further instructions, or writing in to 
say “If we do so and so we can get 
the Boston Store account.” 
consulting his manual the salesman 
can find out for himself just what he 
The matter of prices, dis- 
territory, advertising, 
salesmen, contracts, financing plans 
everything is covered, 


By 


can do. 


counts, re- 


Many companies when starting to 
market a new product make the mis- 
take of adapting their policies to fit 
local conditions, and soon they are 
entangled in a maze of conflicting 
and 
deals. They permit every salesman 
to make 
change contract forms and soon it 
requires the services of seven men 


prices, allowances, contracts 


concessions, allowances, 


and a small boy to keep track of the 
various conditions under which dit- 
ferent dealers buy. The household 
goods buyer for one of the largest 
stores recently remarked that there 
were only six concerns out of the 
hundreds he buys from who have 
convinced him beyond question of a 
doubt that he is getting the lowest 
prices they have. “You'd be sur- 
prised how often we trip up a manu- 
facturer,” he explained. “It is a fact 
that nearly every buyer in the coun- 
try comes to New York at least once 
I am constantly meeting 
from all parts of the 
Naturally we talk about 
quantity discounts 
In comparing 


a year. 
buyers 

country, 
prices, terms, 
and similar matters. 
notes I have often found that [ was 
paying than buyers * for 
smaller accounts, in spite of fre- 
quent and positive assurances that 
I was the 
Think of it—only six concerns out 
of hundreds that | am sure are giv- 
ing me rock bottom prices. 


Where the Volume Lies 


“This 


strongest talking points in interest- 


more 


getting lowest prices. 


has been one of our 
ing new dealers—this policy of ours 
that guarantees dealer that 


he pays the same price as every 


every 


other dealer—and has been the en- 
tering wedge that obtained a hear- 
ing for our salesmen in many stores 
first not 


our story of a new and= superior 


which at would listen to 


cleaning device. 
In the early stages of planning 
the sales Mr. 


campaign, Fischer 
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made an analysis of the market, and 
stripped of frills and complicated 
statistics here is what he found: In 
every town there is one dealer who 
is by long odds the leader in the 
household appliance line in his ter- 
ritory. Imagine the entire market 
in any given city as being repre- 
Sales of the 
leading dealer will equal from one- 
half to thirty per cent of that circle. 
Then when we begin slicing the 
circle into smaller portions to repre- 
sent the all the other 
dealers it will be found that there 
are from three to fifty other small 
slices which represent the balance 
of the market, split up among as 
many other manufacturers. 


Men Must Work New Fields 


Obviously, then, the only oppor- 
tunity for volume is the one big 
dealer who has the bulk of the busi- 
ness. Just as obviously this same 
dealer is going to be the least inter- 
ested in a new proposition. 


sented by a circle. 


sales. of 


“Everything in our selling plan 
has been aimed at the big dealer, the 
fellow who does the lion’s share ot 
the business,” said Mr. Fischer, as 
he explained some of the features of 
the Birtman campaign. “We are 
out after volume, and having con- 
centrated exclusively upon the retail 
outlets we must obtain the big ac- 
counts if we can hope to obtain vol- 
ume. 

“With this idea in mind we do not 
hire salesmen to work their home 
territories. We have found that the 
man who starts to work in a terri- 
tory with which he is familiar will 
automatically unsell himself on his 
chances for obtaining the big ac- 
counts. Last fall I hired a man for 
one of the important middle west 
cities. After he had his 
training he returned to his home 
town and started to work. A few 
days later I joined him. ‘Have you 
called on The Big Store?’ I asked 
him. ‘Why, no, that’s So-and-So’s 
account.’ ‘Well, how about the Pub- 
lic Service Company, have you ap- 
proached them? ‘No use to call on 
them, they are sewed up with the 
\Whatucallit account—we wouldn't 
stand a chance there.’ 


received 


“Right then I realized that I had 
made a mistake in breaking my rule 
in permitting this man to work a 
territory with which he was_ too 
familiar. So I induced him to move 


(Continued on page 738) 


Our Experience With Quotas 


How We Base Advertising Expenditures and Distribute 
ixpense Budgets on the Quotas We Set for Our Salesmen 


By Joseph Ewing 


General Sales Manager, Phillips-Jones Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


() my mind one of the most 
important assets a concern 
can 
sales quota. One of 
liabilities to a 
quota that is inaccurate. A 
quota at its 
However, if 


have is an accurate 
the greatest 
concern is a_ sales 
sales 
best is theoretical. 
this quota has 
been developed without any accur- 
ate basis—without intelligent guid- 
ance from past experiences in the 
particular concern, the sales quota 
can do immeasurable harm, When 
I say immeasurable harm, I mean 
it, since we have had some very dis- 
agreeable experiences in regard to 
quotas. We feel now, however, that 
we have about as accurate a quota 
as any concern in the 
shirt industry today. 


sales 


collar and 


The Need for Accurate Quotas 

With a concern employing the 
number of salesmen we do, one ot 
the great factors entering into the 
sales managership is the absolute 
control of the men in the 
field. What better control could one 
have than through an accurate sales 
quota? this reason have 
been extremely painstaking, accur- 
ate, and have spared no time and ex- 
pense in developing what we con- 
sider today an accurate quota. 
this we have de- 
veloped our quotas with great ac- 
curacy and have insisted to our re- 
gional managers that they must at- 
tain their regional quotas and in 
turn we have given them to under- 
stand,andalsotothe salesmen under 
them, that we insist their quotas be 
attained. The absolute control of 
the men in the field is centralized at 
the home office and when we see a 
man shipping we immediately make 
a thorough investigation of his terri- 
tory to ascertain why he is slipping 

why he cannot attain the quota. 


various 


For we 


Kor reason 


In the short while our quotas have 
been in operation, we find that they 
have measured up to our expecta- 
tions. Although our quotas are much 
higher than the business which we 


have been receiving prior to the in- 
stallation of our quotas, we find that 
these quotas today are attained. 

The Phillips-Jones Corporation 
manufactures the Van Heusen col- 
lars and also a line of men’s shirts, 
which include both work and dress 
shirts, pajamas and night. shirts. 
When I originally took over the 
managing of the general sales de- 
partment for the Phillips-Jones Cor- 
poration, a sales quota was handed 
ine by the statistical manager in 
charge of these records at that time. 
Due to a combination of circum- 
stances and the importance of im- 
mediately showing some necessary 
results, I took granted this 
sales quota without making a thor- 
ough investigation. Subsequent 
events proved that the bases for 
these quotas had been far from the 
correct ones to use and these quotas 
have done us considerable harm by 
demoralizing the sales force to a 
certain extent by setting of quotas 
which were impossible of attain- 
ment. 


for 


Finding a Common Factor 

The establishment of a sales quota 
is an operation which should not be 
rushed in its development. It 1s not 
only necessary to base a quota on 
either population or any other basis, 
but the result obtained must be 
tempered with past performances of 
the sales force, the peculiarities af- 
fecting the proper distribution of the 
product, and the the 
competitors in a similar line. When 
we realized here that our quota was 
inaccurate, we decided to develop 
one upon which we could not only 
base our quotas for the individual 
salesman, but quota which 
really could be used to base the po- 
tential possibilities of all the sales. 


volume. of 


also a 


We pride ourselves that the quota 
which we have developed today is 
used not only for the salesmen, but 
is also used to predicate the ad- 
vertising campaign for the ensuing 
year, and also to prorate our sales 
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expenses by regions based on a 
budget which we had developed on 


the potential possibilities of 
sales based on these quotas. 


our 


Our great problem was to get 
some past experience with our sales 
force and the sale of our collars and 
shirts to temper the actual figures 
which we were going to develop on 
the basis of population. For this 
reason we installed the Hollerith 
statistical system. We then started 
to develop monthly records of the 
sale of dozens and value of our col- 
lars and shirts in towns principally 
having a population of 50,000 or 
over through the entire United 
States. For six months we care- 
fully nursed along these records, all 
the time trying to find some com- 
mon factor sale of collars and shirts 
per 10,000 population. 


Small Towns Don’t Pay 


We not only took into considera- 
tion the population, but we also 
analyzed very carefully the location 
of these cities, their nearness to 
trading centers, the type of popula- 
tion and the type of city, whether 
they were manufacturing cities and 
the type of manufactures, and the 
number of and type of 
salesmen who have secured this vol- 
ume of business in the particular 
city. 


salesmen 


This was absolutely necessary 
since the organization had no past 
records from which we could gather 
this information. \We discovered, 
for instance, after a careful analysis 
of our accounts receivable ledgers, 
that the greater portion of our busi- 
ness, in fact we might say, most of 
our business, originated in towns 
having a population of 2,500 or 
We found further, that the 
cost of operating in towns of less 
than 2,500 population was not war- 
ranted by the return of sales since 
it seems that the inhabitants in 
towns of less than 2,500 are a float- 
ing buying population which trades 
in towns of 2,500 or more. 


over, 


From the analysis of the records 
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booked in towns of 
50,000 populatior or over and also 
in towns having a population of less 
than 50,000, we discovered that the 


negro population in the southern 


business 


of 


states is a very great factor in an 
accurate sales quota in re- 
gard to the Van Heusen 
collar—our collar being at 
a price which is prohibitive 
to the composite type of 
negro in the South. We 
found, however, that in the 
northern cities the negro 
population did not affect 
the sale of our collars. 
However, since we manu- 
facture a medium and low 
priced shirt, which also in- 
cludes work shirts, we ¢ 
found that they were not \ 


affected by the colored 
population. We further 
found how many dozen 


collars were sold per 10,000 
population in these various 
cities and we found 
the dozens and value of the 
shirts sold in these various 
cities. We finally decided 
to develop the following 
quotas: 


also 


1. Salesman’s Quota—lIs 


\ yours 


operated by the regional manager. 
No particular state lines are main- 
tained. The United States is broken 
up into regions with a view of a re- 
gional manager having convenient 


control over this territory. For this 
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tion of 2,500 and over. We further 
developed a form on which we listed 
the towns having a population of 
2,500 and over by states in alpha- 
Next to the 
in the northern states we listed the 
male population over fif- 
teen years of age both 
black and white. Next 
to the towns in the south- 
ern states, we listed for 
collars, the white male 
population over fifteen 
years of age and for shirts 
the total male population 
over fifteen years of age, 
which includes both black 
and white. 


betical order. towns 


From our analysis of the 
last six months on towns 


having a population of 


50,000 and also on several 
less than 50,000 


towns 


population, for the entire 
United States, we de- 
veloped certain quota fac- 
tors per 10,000 population. 
These factors we used to 
multiply this male popu- 
tion. Reports were then 
made up by regions show- 
ing every town in these re- 
gions having a population 


a quota which developed 
for each individual sales- 
man—this quota to be 
embodied in the salesman’s 
contract, his drawings and expenses 
predicated on the volume of busi- 
ness in this quota and the quota 
to be handed to the salesman for the 
territory which he could conveni- 
ently, economically and efficiently 
cover, and this quota must be ob- 
tained. 

2. County Quota—We are not 
only interested in having the sales- 
man attain his quota, but, in order 
that a state quota could be obtained, 
it was necessary to know the quota 
of each county so that each county 
could obtain its quota. 

3. State Quota—We felt that it 
not only necessary for the 
whole country to obtain the entire 
quota, but it was also necessary to 
know just how near each state 
comes to the quota, so that should 
one state fall below, the proper in- 
vestigation and study could be made 
to ascertain why this state should 
fall below its quota. 


Was 


4. Regional Quotas—The United 
States was broken up into several 
regions, each region controlled and 
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Courtesy Burroughs Bulletin 


If your salesmen have this attitude towards quotas 


you need not worry about sales 


reason it was absolutely necessary 
to know the quotas for each region, 
and furthermore the budget for each 
region was based on these quotas. 
The regional manager must at all 
times keep within this budget. 

Since we had developed a definite 
number of dozens on shirts and col- 
lars per 10,000 population in both 
the northern and southern states, it 
was necessary to break this down 
to the male inhabitants. We found 
out for instance, that our collars and 
shirts are used only by males over 
fifteen years of age. For this rea- 
son the factor was broken down to 
cover the number of dozens, collars 
and shirts sold the male population 


over fifteen years of age in the 
United States. We developed a 


record of the total male population 
over fifteen years of age in every 
town in the United States having a 
population of 2,500 and over. 
We also developed a list showing 
the colored male population over 
fifteen years of age in every town of 
the United States having a popula- 


of 2,500 and over with the 
quotas and code numbers 
next to each town. Each 
county also had a quota. 

With all this data before us a con- 
vention was held at Chicago where 
the regional managers were given 
to understand just how these 
quotas were obtained. It was ex- 
plained to them the potential pos- 
sibilities of each territory. It was 
further explained to them the mini- 
mum business expected from each 
territory based on these quotas—the 
business it was necessary to obtain 
in order to keep our factories oper- 
ating profitably. In other words, 
these quotas were absolutely within 
Each regional manager was 
shown how to develop the quota for 
each man’s territory. 


reason. 


Before these different quotas were 
handed to the individual salesmen, 
they were again returned to the gen- 
eral sales department where each in- 
dividual territory was again investi- 
gated to see whether the quotas 
were sufficient to warrant the outlay 
of drawings and expenses which this 
man would need to efficiently cover 
the territory that had been assigned 
to him. 


Wo. H. JouNs 


JoHN BENSON 


e 


ERNEST I. MITCHELL 


Bruce BARTON 


Well, nobody has yet guessed who the mysterious “Cheltenham Bold” really is. The four agents shown 


above were named, but none of them is the author of these articles. 


The genial Jim O’Shaughnessy, 


executive secretary of the A. A. A. A. got a couple of votes. But Jim didn’t write them either. Maybe if 


we showed a picture of the back of “Cheltenham’s” 
Then again, maybe you couldn't. 


You still have one more guess left. 


head you could guess what was on the other side? 


What Many Critics of Advertising 
Fail to Understand 


HAVE followed with great in- 

terest the discussion of national 

advertising precipitated by the 
remarks of Saunders Norvell before 
the National Wholesale Hardware 
Association, and his subsequent let- 
ter to “Sales Management.” Natur- 
ally I am interested because adver- 
tising is my business, and in all 
probability I am a prejudiced wit- 
ness. It seems to me, however, that 
sales executives ought to realize, 
more clearly than many of them do, 
the normal and logical effects of ad- 
vertising aside from the mere in- 
crease in the volume of sales. 


He Spoke From Experience 


Mr. Plumb has definitely and for- 
cibly set forth some of the benefits 
resulting from his own adoption of a 
selling policy based upon national 
advertising; in particular the simpli- 
fication and standardization of 
styles and patterns and finishes, re- 
sulting in great savings in produc- 
tion Dozens, and perhaps 
hundreds, of other manufacturers, in 
many different lines, could cite a 
similar experience. Not only that, 
but in many cases national advertis- 
ing has brought other contributory 
results which may not have been 
foreseen at the start of the cam- 
paign, but which far outweigh in im- 
portance the annoyances of price- 
cutting and its kindred evils. 


costs. 


Let me cite briefly exactly what 


By Cheltenham Bold 


happened in the case of a shoe 
manufacturer for whom we under- 
took a campaign of national adver- 
tising some years ago. 

This concern, as is not uncom- 
mon in the shoe trade, maintained a 
number of branches, carrying stock 
for immediate delivery on “sizing- 
in” orders, and a crew of salesmen 
was attached to each branch. In 
addition, the factory traveled a num- 
ber of salesmen selling direct to the 
large retailers and department 
stores, under a special brand, and at 
a special discount. Branch man- 
agers selected their own stock, and 
sold under a variety of brands, many 
of them private brands controlled by 
the retailer. There was no approach 
to uniformity of stocks among the 
different branches, or uniformity of 
brands. It was impossible to cata- 
logue the line without issuing a 
separate book for each branch. As 
I remember it, there were exactly 
nine style numbers which were car- 
ried in all the branches, and could 
be said to have national distribution. 


We Went to the Public 


Under these conditions it was ob- 
viously difficult to 
particular styles, and 
ried the 


advertise any 
as dealers car- 
under all sorts of 
brands, we could not feature any 
one of them. What we did, how- 
ever, was to design a factory trade- 
mark which was stamped on every 


shoes 
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pair of shoes sold through the 
branches, leaving the brands on 
cartons and box-strips as they were 
for the present. Then we designed 
a series of newspaper advertise- 
ments on the subject, “How to get 
full value for your shoe-money,” ad- 
vising the consumer to “go to a re- 
tailer in whom you have confidence, 
and look for the manufacturer’s 
trade-mark on the shoes you buy.” 
Each advertisement featured our 
own factory trade-mark prominently 
enough to get attention. 


Pity the Factory Manager 


The campaign had just started 
when the branch managers came in 
to the factory for the semi-annual 
style conference 


to select their 
stocks for the coming season, six 
months in advance. The conference 
proceeded in the time-honored fash- 
ion. The managers were 
seated around a long table in the 
sample room, with the sales man- 
ager at the head going through the 
line, one shoe at a time. 


branch 


“No. 756,” says the latter, holding 
up a women’s “Atlanta 
manager, want it?” 


oxford, 


“Not with that Cuban heel,” says 
Atlanta. “No go in our territory. 
We'll take 720 pairs with a modified 
Louis, though.” 

“All right,’ says the sales man- 


ager. “Dallas, how about you?” 
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“Tll take it—with a slip sole, and 
the perforations shown on No. 806. 
My trade won't look at it other- 
wise.” 


“Kansas City?” 

“Wouldn’t touch it without a 
white welt, and an aluminum heel 
plate. Not enough snap to it—old 
ladies’ shoe.” 


And so it went with sample after 
sample. Those remarks are greatly 
condensed, of course, but not much 
overdrawn. The factory manager 
dropped in at the conference from 
time to time, sat through the inquest 
on a style or two, and retired to 
tear his hair in private. What these 
changes and shifts and stoppages 
were going to do to his production 
schedules and production costs was 
a plenty. The climax came when 
Kansas City insisted upon having a 
standard plow-shoe stitched with 
orange-colored thread, and Memphis 
demanded cherry red straps on a 
black kid sandal. 


Their Troubles Disappeared 


Shift the scene now to a similar 
conference, a year later, when the 
advertising has been steadily and 
persistently demonstrating the sala- 
bility of goods bearing the trade- 
mark. Retailer and branch manager 
alike have learned that the mind of 
the consumer has become favorably 
disposed towards shoes on which 
the factory mark can be pointed out. 
It is of more relative importance 
than orange-colored thread, or Louis 
heels, or perforated wing tips. The 
retailer still clings to his pet con- 
struction and his pet brand, but his 
hold is slipping, and every sales- 
man knows that it is. 

There is a meeting of branch 
advance of going 
through the samples, and the sales 
manager tells them something like 
this: “You fellows get together and 
consolidate your stocks so as to se- 
cure a reasonable uniformity, and 
we'll give you a catalogue. Instruct 
your salesmen to sell factory-brand 
cartons wherever possible, cut out 
double traveling, and we'll assign all 
direct-factory salesmen to the 
branches. You'll get the direct- 
factory discount on the entire line 
and we will make no direct sales ex- 
cept for export. The factory will 
charge extra hereafter for all special 
construction, according to this 
schedule. You have the extra dis- 
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count to cover you if you don’t want 
to pass it on to the retailer, but 
you'll show more profit if you do. 
Now get busy.” 

The result of that season’s con- 
ference was the cutting down of the 
line from 1300-odd style numbers to 
a little more than 800. The follow- 
ing year the number was reduced to 
about 600. What this meant to pro- 
duction costs is obvious. It also 
meant that a larger and larger pro- 
portion of the company’s business 
was represented by the standard, 
staple styles, and a smaller propor- 
tion was purely seasonable “mil- 
linery.” This resulted, obviously, in 
steadier production, steadier em- 
ployment, and enabled the company 
to buy materials with something 
like dependable knowledge of future 
requirements. Branch stocks were 
speedily consolidated to the point 
where it was feasible to issue a gen- 
eral stock catalogue, and a profitable 
mail-order business was developed 
with retailers. Gross sales increased 
in the neighborhood of thirty-three 
and a third per cent, and the com- 
pany was making more money on a 
smaller margin of profit, while giv- 
ing the public better value at a 
lower price. Back of it all, and un- 
derlying it all, was the public 
knowledge that the trade-mark was 
an indication of certain values, and 
the assurance on the part of the re- 
tailer that the goods were salable 
because of that fact. 

The increase in the gross sales 
Was impressive enough to pay for 
the advertising several times over. 
Sut the real benefit derived from the 
advertising’ lay a good deal deeper 
than that. The company would 
have profited richly from its expen- 
diture if the advertising had not in- 
creased actual sales in dollars and 
cents at all. 


Public Demand Necessary 

What a good many of the critics 
of advertising fail to realize is the 
fact that through advertising it is 
possible to create an organized pub- 
lic demand, which operates to hold 
the business steady in much the 
same way as a stabilizer on a ship. 
Mr. Plumb’s experience is a good 
example of this, and the instance 
that I have just cited is another. But 
the most striking, and the most con- 
clusive illustration of it that I know 
of is to be found in the women’s 
garment industry, where there are 
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two sharply differentiated groups of 
manufacturers, one group organized 
on the basis of national advertising, 
and the other adhering for the most 
part to the contrary policy. 

Anyone who will take the trouble 
to compare conditions in the gar- 
ment industry of Cleveland, where 
national advertising is the rule, with 
conditions in New York, where na- 
tional advertising is the exception, 
will at least obtain considerable 
food for thought on the subject. 


No Slack Seasons Here 


On the one hand he will find a 
comparatively small number of ex- 
tremely prosperous and_ efficient 
producers, securing all the advan- 
tages of manufacturing a standard- 
ized product, and able to operate 
practically the year around. On the 
other hand, he will find an enorm- 
ous number of producers, operating 
under conditions ranging all the 
way from the well-organized fac- 
tory to the household sweat-shop. 
selling on the basis of style varia- 
tions and discounts, working em- 
ployees overtime in busy seasons 
and laying them off entirely for 
months at a time. One of the larg- 
est Cleveland manufacturers, who is 
also one of the largest in the coun- 
try, is able to lay out an entire sea- 
son’s production on a basis of as few 
as twelve different styles, and keep 
production steady during the be- 
tween-season period, simply because 
the organized public demand insures 
the salability of the styles when the 
season arrives. 

The Cleveland group of garment 
manufacturers have had no serious 
labor trouble in more than ten 
years, largely because they are able 
to give workers steady employment, 
and conditions fit to work in. In 
New York, however, scarcely a 
month goes by without a strike or 
threatened strike against certain 
groups, or on the part of certain 
particular unions, and a protracted 
wrangle between the manufacturers 
and the Amalgamated over a new 
agreement. 

There are many factors besides 
advertising that enter into this, of 
course, but national advertising is 
the keystone of the arch. Take away 
the organized public demand which 
has been built up for the goods 
identified by a well-known trade- 
mark, and the whole structure of 
marketing will come down. 


—in the cluttered kitchen 
—in the muddy barnyard 


you learn their daily needs 


The same soap—sold at one time for washing woolens, 


at another for washing silks, and again for washing 
dishes. 


x x 
The same paint—yet over one period its light- 
reflecting qualities were its boast, while later, the 
market being sold on light—its other quality, 
cleanliness, became the theme. 


x x x 


The same rubber overshoe—until recently consid- 
ered too light for heavy farm work—today worn all 


over America on thousands of farms. 


To know beforehand just how and 
when new uses will increase your sales 


—to foresee accurately whether the 
appeal that builds volume today will be 
successful tomorrow 


—is only possible if you know what 
needs occur in your consumers’ daily 
lives—know them intimately and at first 
hand—in the cluttered kitchen, deep in 
the mud and snow of the barnyard or un- 
der the working conditions of the factory. 


Thousands of calls on men and women 
in their homes and at their work, not 
made by a special research department 
but by writers and executives actually 
working on the account, have enabled us 
to adapt the advertising of Lux, Rinso, 


Barreled Sunlight, “U.S.” Rubber Foot- 
wear and many other products to condi- 
tions as they have varied from year to year. 


On four accounts alone, during the last 
four years, the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany has sent out 100 people to travel from 
Maine to the Mississippi Delta and west to 
the Pacific Coast to visit 299 cities and towns 
and interview 5,049 dealers and 9,129 
consumers. 


This constant contact not only with the 
trade, but with actual consumers, has 
helped to find the particular appeal 
which has made the advertising for the 
above products successful. 


We shall be glad to discuss with any 
manufacturer the best method of 
interpreting his product to the public. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


Advertising 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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Moving the Style Center Westward 


“WES, I know that national advertising pays—for 

‘the big fellows’. But my output is limited. 

Wouldn’t the amount of advertising that I could afford 
to do be lost?” 


When a prospective advertiser lays his problem 
before us in this way, we frequently refer him to The 
Simon Millinery Company, designers of Meadowbrook 
California Sport Hats. 


The history ot the Meadowbrook campaign of the 
past two years is one of most gratifying accomplish- 
ment at a remarkably small advertising expense. 

Concrete results include: 

(1) Increased distribution (including dealers in hundreds ot 
towns not even covered by salesmen); 

(2) The elimination of dull selling months (due to earlier buying); 


(3) Amore general tendency upon the part 
of the trade to order “the Meadowbrook line” — 
instead of picking special numbers; and, 

(4) Several notable instances where leading 
department stores, which had formerly handled 


Meadowbrook under their own name, requested 
Meadowbrook labels. Truth well told! 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 


Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES TORONTO MONTREAL 
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The Biggest Thing in Selling—Making 
the Buyer Want It | 


Minute Descriptions of Technical Details May Prove Superiority, 
Yet Proving Superiority May Not Create the Desire to Buy 


BOUT a ago, the sales 
manager of one of the coun- 
try’s largest manufacturers of 

road-grading machinery had an in- 
spiration. And he was all “worked 
up” about it. “What we need,” he 
assured his associates, “is a crew of 
technically-trained salesmen—men 
who can go right out in the field and 
talk our road-grading equipment 
from an engineering point of view. 
Salesmen of this type will build 
prestige for us, and close a bigger 
volume of business than our regular 
type of field men.” 


The Theory Sounded Plausible 


Well, it sounded reasonable. After 
all, the company’s product was a 
technical one. Then why shouldn't 
a man with thorough technical 
training be just the chap to do the 
necessary sales and _ missionary 
work? Everyone agreed that he 
should. And so the sales manager 
began looking around for likely ap- 
plicants. Within a few weeks he 
had employed a dozen or more thor- 
oughly trained technical men. They 
were, for the most part, young men 
of pleasing personality and good ap- 
pearance. Several of the number 
had had practical sales experience. 


But somehow the plan didn't 
work out. The wonderfully trained 
men—engineers who knew every de- 
tail of the equipment—were simply 
unable to gain confidence, and 
orders. Of the entire crew only one 
salesman, the most unlikely candi- 
date in the lot, made a creditable 
showing. 

What was the trouble? 

It would be folly to argue that the 
engineer is temperamentally un- 
fitted for sales work. The sales en- 
gineer has firmly established him- 
self in the business world. There 
are hundreds of concerns who em- 
ploy engineers exclusively on the 
sales force. And these men are get- 
ting the business! These engineers 
go into a manufacturing or a public 


year 


By Maxwell Droke 


utility plant, make surveys and 
recommendations, and usually come 
out with an order totaling thou- 
sands of dollars. 


But there was one thing the road- 
grading machinery house had failed 
to consider in employing engineer- 
salesmen, and that was the type of 
customer to be sold. 

Road-grading equipment is not 
sold to aggressive and progressive 
business men who make a practice 
of keeping abreast of the times. For 
the most part, the company’s pros- 
pects were county commissioners. A 
majority of these commissioners 
were farmers who knew little or 
nothing about the technicalities of 
road-building. Instead of impress- 
ing these men by his thorough 
grasp of their problems, the engi- 
neer usually overwhelmed them. 
The farmer was in a daze about the 
whole thing. 


Where the Plan Failed 


Then along came a salesman for 
a competitive house. He was woe- 
fully lacking in engineering knowl- 
edge. But he had something which, 
in this case, was much more valu- 
able—a point of contact with the 
prospect. He usually was able to go 
out back of the barn and meet the 
farmer on his own ground. They 
talked hogs, and crops, and grange 
—and road-building equipment. 
And, as a result, when it came time 
to place an order, the best the 
trained engineer got was the worst 
of it! 

The engineer was not to blame. 
The difficulty was that he was 
simply in the wrong environment. 
He had no adequate opportunity to 
display his talents. Try as he might 
to combat it, there was a feeling of 
class superiority which he could not 
down. After all, why should he, a 
graduate engineer, waste time talk- 
ing with a simple rustic, who didn’t 
even know the difference between 
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direct and alternating current—and 
cared less? 

Incidentally, the one engineer 
who did make a creditable showing 
was a big raw-boned specimen who 
had been born and brought up ona 
farm, and who had an intimate first- 
hand knowledge of the farmer and 
his thought-processes. 


Another Theory Blasted 


[I recall, years ago, someone came 
to John McCane with a perfectly 
lovely plan. John was organizing 
and directing a crew of salesmen 
who were to tour middle-western 
towns of 500 and under, taking 
orders for a household reference 
book, a sort of an infant encyclo- 
pedia, reduced to a single volume 
“profusely illustrated; special intro- 
ductory price $4.50.” 

The suggestion was to employ 
professors from the small fresh- 
water colleges, during the summer 
vacation period, to act as canvassers 
for the reference book. It was 
pointed out that the college man 
was the logical person to sell a ref- 
erence work. He knew the product 
—he appreciated its value—and he 
needed the money. Apparently 
three very conclusive arguments. 


But McCane was a veteran in the 
book business, and the plan failed 
to arouse any great degree of en- 
thusiasm. “Success in the book 
business,” he commented, “is one 
part knowing the goods, and two 
parts knowing the customer. [I'll 
grant your college professor knows 
the goods. No doubt about that. 
But he has only an academic knowl- 
edge of life. And that’s exactly 
where he would fall short as a book 
salesman. You have to know some- 
thing more than the history of the 
dinosauria before you can talk $4.50 
out of a villager’s pocket and into 
your own. Give me a man who has 
a knowledge of human nature as it 
is right now in the twentieth cen- 
tury, even though he may not know 
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all of the details of the Paleolithic 
period, and I'll show you a chap 
who will sell five books while your 
college professor is trying to find 
somebody who will listen to him.” 


What a salesman should know de- 
pends largely upon what you want 
him to accomplish, and the type of 
customers he is to approach. Sup- 
pose, for the sake of illustration, 
that instead of selling a reference 
work to laymen, by the application 
of high-pressure methods, McCane 
had planned to approach ministers 
and other scholarly folk, with a 
more comprehensive and authorita- 
tive work. There the college pro- 
fessor would have been in his ele- 
ment, and no doubt he could have 
done some valuable work. For he 
would have had not only a knowl- 
edge of the book, but a thorough 
and sympathetic understanding of 
the prospect as well. 


But even in approaching the lay- 
man there sometimes is a place for 
the instructor type of individual. A 
case came under my observation not 
long ago. A large dairy in a middle 
western city conceived the idea of 
sending a corps of women from 
house to house, throughout the resi- 
dence district, to preach the gospel 
of better milk—and more of it—in 
the daily menu. It was to be strictly 
an educational effort, with no par- 
ticular stress placed upon securing 
immediate orders for the company’s 
dairy products. The thing they 
wanted to sell was an idea. 


All of the executives agreed that 
it was a splendid plan. But—where 
were the young lady evangelists to 
be found? Obviously, the ordinary 
type of house-to-house canvasser 
was out of the question. She lacked 
the subtle something that would en- 
able her to sell an intangible idea 


rather than a definite product. 


Thoughtfully, the manager of so- 
licitation turned over in his mind 
the question: What do we want 
the sales person to accomplish? 
Then, suddenly, it came to him that 
there was a class of women who 
made a business of selling ideas— 
women who had been trained for 
years to do the very thing the com- 
pany desired. Why not employ 
school teachers for the work? They 
had poise, presence, personality. 
And they were accustomed to pre- 
senting facts clearly, interestingly, 
understandingly. 

Acting upon this hunch, the com- 
pany sought its instructors among 
teachers and ex-teachers, and thus 
built up a crew that in a few 
months’ time was commanding na- 
tion-wide interest in dairy circles 
for notably excellent work. 


Claims Many Five-Figure Salaries Are 
Often Day Dreams 


iil HE article in the February 
issue of “Sales Management” 
on salaries is mighty inter- 

esting—and jolly well needed. 

If you plan to bring out anything 
further in report form, I’d appreci- 
ate your sending me the report. 
Very possibly your article and the 
investigation on which it was based 
came from your firm belief that a 
tremendous amount of harm was 
being done by the fourflushers who 
indirectly—and even sometimes di- 
rectly—double their salary when 
talking with friends or even ac- 
quaintances. 

This is true not only in sales but 
also in export circles—and particu- 
larly in advertising circles. During 
the past three years at least several 
score of my friends have at some 
time said to me, “Am I a dub or is 
my firm made up of a bunch of 
tight-wads? Confidentially, I am 
getting so much per year, but every 
time I go to a convention I get the 
impression by men com- 
pany’s sales are less than mine and 
whose experience and abilities I 
modestly believe are less than mine, 
that they are getting anywhere 
from a third to twice as much as I 
am getting. What’s the answer?” 


whose 
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As I have been instrumental in 
placing quite a number of men in 
sales positions and they have had 
to talk actual turkey with me, I 
have been in a position without be- 
traying any confidences to reassure 
such men that while there were un- 
questionably isolated cases of excep- 
tionally high salaries, there was no 
reason to feel disturbed provided 
they enjoyed their work, for their 
salary was roughly in line with their 
replacement value or market value. 


Of course, | have been fortunate 
sometimes in taking a green young- 
ster of twenty-two or twenty-three 
and putting him in a $3,600 job, or 
jumping a sales manager from a 
$4,000 salary into a $6,000 position 
with ample opportunities for in- 
creasing it. But the bunk that has 
been written as well as spoken in 
regard to salaries has done more to 
cause unrest among inside sales and 
advertising executives than any 
other one cause. 


This dissatisfaction is particularly 
noticeable in the small towns where 
the sales managers, advertising men 
and other executives are constantly 
hearing of the enormous salaries 
being paid in New York and other 
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metropolitan centers. While it is 
true that salaries are often higher in 
the larger towns few people take 
into consideration the vast differ- 
ence in the cost of living. 

The number of executives who 
save money and make wise invest- 
ments is vastly greater in the 
smaller towns and cities than in the 
great metropolitan centers. I ven- 
ture the assertion that many of the 
lower salaried men mentioned in 
your report can go to the bank and 
cash checks for several times the 
amount of many of the men whose 
salaries are much higher, but who 
follow the plan of a certain friend of 
mine. This chap was supposed to 
be getting an enormous salary. 
Everything he did—his conversa- 
tion, his habits, his pleasures were 
designed to impress his acquaint- 
ances with his great prosperity. He 
drove one of the most expensive 
cars. Yet his friends whose homes 
he visited often wondered why he 
never invited anyone to his home. 
One day one of them found the an- 
swer—he was living in a miserable 
little shack in the foreign quarter. 
All his reputed high salary went to 
make a flash. (Name of writer with- 
held on request.) 


The unequalled combination of leadership in diversified 
industry and in value of dairy products has given the 
3,000,000 people in Wisconsin and Upper Michigan, 
the most stable prosperity of any market in America 


What Are You Going 
to Do About It? 


You have realized the q@ Your advertising cost will 
necessity for eliminating be lower here because you 
guesswork from 1924 sales can concentrate in one news- 
and advertising plans. paper at one low rate—and 
cover the market effectively. 


You have determined to q@ Your selling expense 
concentrate on the mar- should be less in Milwau- 
kets where satisfactory results kee because The Journal’s 
are certain. thorough, concentrated cov- 
erage will make your adver- 


tising far more productive 


You know t h at the than in average markets. 
Milwaukee -Wisconsin 


market is perhaps the most q@ You have complete adver- 
desirable in America for tising service from which 
1924 sales effort because of to choose—ROTO, Black and 
its rare combination of stae White, or Color— whichever 
bility and prosperity. suits your needs best. 


Your sales possibilities in this market will 
be presented in a dependable survey — 
on your request. Write or wire today 


—Read by more Milwaukee The Milwaukee ee ee 
and Wisconsin people than 


ght siege five newspaper readers in 
any other publication in the Pap 


wavtd FIRST- by Merit Greater Milwaukee. 
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High 


If the 3,000,000 cash-fare nickels paid @ 
daily by INTERBOROUGH passengers 
were stacked one upon another they would 
make a pile 34 miles high! 


oe Think of the buying power behind these 
Follow INTERBOROUGH millions of fares — consider what INTER- 
nickels and dollars of BOROUGH fare-payers spend day after 
PROFIT will follow you! ? day for your class of goods. 


You can reach them all through the 
medium with the largest circulation on 
earth. 


INTERBOROUGH 


AIDVERTISING 
Exclusively Subway and Elevated 


congsttA RTEMAS WARD, Inc. eev'ei 


Pile of 
Nickels 
3% Miles 
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Labor as a Factor in Selling 


This excerpt from an address by Professor Paul D. Converse, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
before the Columbus, Ohio, Sales Managers’ Club, contains some interesting figures on retail 
sales which will be helpful to sales managers who are studying the problems of their retailers 
with a view towards obtaining greater sales efficiency from their retail outlets. Professor Con- 
verse points out the need for greater cooperation between sales managers and retail merchants. 


HE success or failure of the 
manager today is more de- 
pendent upon how he handles 
than anything else. What 
about labor: The thing we some- 
times overlook is that there is a 
great deal of difference in what dif- 
ferent men do. There is a great deal 
of difference in the capacity of men. 
One man may do twice as much 
work as another man. That is not 
altogether a question of inherent na- 
tive ability. It is a question of 
stimulus, the reward you give him, 
how you can make him work, how 
you work with him. One man will 
do more work for one man than he 
will for another man. 


labor 


If you pay higher wages than the 
average, you get the pick of men. 
When Henry Ford bought the D. T. 
& 1, he increased wages. The other 
railroad presidents said, “If we had 
the general increase in wage level, 
that wouldn’t work.” You have to 
be above the average, that is one 
thing. And another thing, you have 
to know you are getting more work 
per average man if you increase the 


wages and get low labor cost. Ford 
was successful in that scheme. He 


pays good men. He gives incentive 
to get good work and he gets good 
work out of them—standardization 
and a principle that forces men to 
work. There are too many of us 
with the idea that cheap labor will 
help lower labor cost. 

Now how can you apply that 
The 
store uses labor for selling, store- 
room, delivery, purchasing, book- 
keeping and supervision. Now fix 
the idea there of the wages of the 
sales people and you can measure 
the efficiency of a sales person 
pretty well, better almost than any- 
body else, because their volume of 
sales is a pretty good measure. It is 
not a perfect measure. 


principle of labor to the store? 


In the old days you thought a star 
salesman the man who sold the big- 
gest volume of business. He was 
considered the star salesman. And 
sometimes you found that that star 


in the organization who had such a 
volume of business had in fact been 
losing the firm money because he 
had been selling sugar. You know 
there is not much profit in that. But 
in a general way, sales are pretty 
good indices of what the salesman 
produces. So you have a good 
method of measuring the efficiency 
of a salesman by the volume per 
sales person. 


In most stores the wages of the 
sales force will be a quarter to half 
of the total expenses—that is, in 
most retail stores it will average 
about a third of your expense for 
the wages of your sales force, and 
the other labor a quarter to a half. 
That much for your sales people. 
except in department stores where it 
is higher, and in many wholesale 
grocery stores where the labor ex- 
pense is greater than the selling ex- 
pense. The volume per sales person 
varies with several factors. It varies 
with the merchandise handled. 


Volume of sales would be higher 
on a girl selling suits than on a girl 
It varies with the 


selling notions. 


average size of sales. In selling au- 
tomobiles it runs into money faster 
than selling potatoes. It varies with 
the prices, and whether the thing is 
a shop coat or a convenient coat. If 
it is a shopping coat, a part of the 
sales expense is taken up showing 
the goods to people who do not buy. 
The Curtis Publishing Company re- 
ported that the average woman calls 
at three places at least before she 
buys. On the other hand, people 
seldom go into a grocery store, a 
convenient line, without buying. So 
the fact that very few customers go 
in to ask questions and look over 
things they don’t buy makes the 
grocers’ sales average up with the 
others. 

If you wish to apply this test, you 
must know what a fair figure is. The 
average figure for 1918 for retail 
grocers is $15,800 per sales person. 
Now if you have a store, or if your 
salesmen are telling merchants what 
they ought to do, you ought to have 
these figures. 

In 1919, retail jewelry stores av- 
eraged $15,000. Jewelry runs into 


This is the first automobile used in field service by the Carnation Milk Products Com- 


pany. 


It’s not much more than a glorified baby carriage, but note the grim and 
triumphant expression on the face of the salesman driving it! 


From time to time 


“Sales Management” will reproduce documents and photographs connected with the 
early history of famous companies; sales managers having such material in their 
files are requested to send it in for publication in forthcoming issues 
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money, but there is a lot of time 
wasted when they are not earning 
anything, taking up time showing 
goods to people who do not pur- 


chase. There was one salesman as 
low as $7,000 a year, and another 
salesman sold as high as $34,000 a 
year in a retail jewelry store. 

In retail shoe stores, the average 
was $12,000. The salesman has to 
take a good deal of time to fit your 
feet. Yet they vary from $7,000 per 
sales person to $25,000. 

The retail clothing store average 
was $11,000 in 1914, and $20,000 in 
1919, 

These are the kind of figures you 
need, 

Before I leave the subject of 
labor, how are you going to increase 


that average? Suppose it is low; 
what are you going to do about it? 
How are you going to get a high 
volume? Of course, one difficulty is 
that your customers don’t come in 


evenly throughout the day and 
week. In a grocery store they all 


want to come in on Saturday, and 
more come in during the afternoon 
than in the morning. Now you see 
have enough sales 
people to be able to take care of a 
big load. This is taken care of by 
some by getting part-time employes, 
by using bargain sales on certain 
days, or by putting your people on 
other work. 


you have to 


Furthermore, anefficiently trained 
sales person sells more goods than 


one who is not trained. They will 
lose fewer sales for one thing. They 
sell a larger percentage of cus- 
tomers who come in, and, if it is a 
traveling salesman, he sells a larger 
number of prospects on whom he 
calls than the untrained man. Soa 
better trained sales force is going to 
figure in the volume of business. 
One way to increase that is the 
training of your sales force to get a 
larger volume of business per sales 
person. 

You might say, “Why does per- 
centage decrease as volume in- 
creases?” The reasonis that whether 
on a commission basis or a salary 
basis, your overhead on a poor sales 
person is as much as on a good man. 


’ 


Turning Public Opinion Your Way 


A Review of a New Book by Edward L. Bernays 


OQ you remember, several 
1) years ago, the great amount 

of space the newspapers gave 
to the subject of light or hearty 
breakfasts? Thousands of doctors 
gave their opinions and the con- 
census was that most people needed 
a hearty breakfast—and bacon ap- 


peared on most of the ideal menus. 


That publicity for bacon didn’t 
just happen. 

A large packing company wanted 
to increase the sale of its particular 
brand of bacon. It already domi- 
nated the market on its field; the 
problem was therefore one of in- 
creasing the consumption of bacon 
generally. So the company, through 
its public relations counsel, ar- 
ranged with a medical magazine to 
make a survey and find out whether 
doctors believed that hearty break- 
fasts were dietetically sound. They 
realized that the demand for bacon 
as a breakfast food would be in- 
creased if the doctors favored the 
old-fashioned breakfast. The news- 
papers gave news space to the sur- 
vey because it was a subject of wide 
popular interest. 

A silk firm wanted to intensify 
public interest in silks. Women 
represented the potential buying 
public, but women are represented 
in innumerable groups. So to the 
members of women’s clubs silk was 
projected as the embodiment of 
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fashion. To those women who 
visited museums, silk was displayed 
there as art. To the schools in the 
same town, silk became a lesson in 
the natural history of the silkworm. 
To art clubs, silk became color and 
design. To newspapers, the events 
that transpired in the silk mills were 
made news matters of importance. 

“Good-will” has become almost a 
hackneyed word, but it isn’t just 
happenstance that makes a person 
buy a thing once, go back for more 
of the same, and recommend it to 
his friends. Quality, price and serv- 
ice are essentials, of course, but in 
most lines of business there are sev- 
eral good products to choose from, 
and the company that gets its public 
to look on it as a friend has a big 
bulge on competition. The quick 
comeback of the Ingersoll Watch 
Company is one of the best recent 
examples of what good-will means 
to a business. 

Mr. Edward L. Bernays has writ- 
ten a very interesting book on the 
influencing of public opinion and 
the building of good-will. When 
Napoleon said, “Circumstance? I 
make circumstance,’ he expressed 
very nearly the spirit of the work 
which must be done by a man who 
influences public opinion. He helps 
to create the circumstances and 
events—then he broadcasts facts 
and ideas to the public through ad- 
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vertising, motion pictures, circular 
letters, booklets, handbills, speeches, 
meetings, parades, news articles, 
magazine articles, and whatever 
other mediums there are through 
which public attention is reached 
and influenced. 


It is a well known fact that per- 
sons who have little knowledge of a 
subject almost invariably form 
definite and positive judgments 
upon that subject. “If we examine 
the mental furniture of the average 
man,” says William Trotter, “we 
shall find it made up of a vast num- 
ber of judgments of a very precise 
kind upon subjects of great variety, 
complexity, and difficulty. He will 
have fairly settled views upon the 
origin and nature of the universe, 
and upon what he will probably call 
its meaning; and will have conclu- 
sions as to what will happen to him 
at death and after, as to what is and 
what should be the basis of conduct. 
He will know how the country 
should be governed, and why it is 
going to the dogs, why this piece 
of legislation is good and that bad. 
He will have strong views upon 
military and naval strategy, the 
principles of taxation, the use of 
alcohol and vaccination, upon what 
is permissible in art, satisfactory in 
literature, and hopeful in science. 
The bulk of such opinions must 
necessarily be without rational 

(Continued on page 730) 


When you sell in Indianapolis 
and the Indianapolis Radius, put 
your advertising dollars in the 
medium that the dealer knows 
will sell your goods for him. 
That is The News. It is first 
in home delivered circulation, 
first in lineage, first in reader 
confidence, first in proved re- 
sults for advertisers, and 
FIRST in DEALER INFLU- 
ENCE. You can’t sell with 
maximum success in Indianapolis 
without The News. Ask adver- 
tisers who have used The News 
—they know. 


Real Dealer Influence 


T is an awful jolt to well-laid 
plans to flash a portfolio of 
advertising on a prospective 
dealer and to have him give it a 
cold and fishy stare and react 
with an utter /ack of enthu- 
siasm. But it happens many, 
many times. 


A lot of dealers are “fed up” 
on advertising campaigns that 
were scheduled not to sell the 
consumer but fo sell them. 


Real “dealer influence” is se- 
cured when you show him a 
portfolio of advertising in a 
medium that he knows, and 
uses and respects. If he con- 
curs with your choice of media 
he will give you his enthusias- 
tic cooperation. But he won’t 
give it to you when he knows 
that the advertisements were 


scheduled not to sell the mer- 
chandise but to force him into 
taking on a line which he 
would have to move afterwards 
by his own efforts, alone and 
practically unaided. 


The real dealer influence comes 
from a schedule of advertise- 
ments in media the dealer 
knows will create a consumer 
demand for him—and that 
means newspapers. In Indian- 
apolis and the Indianapolis 
Radius, it means The Indian- 
apolis News. 


Retailers in Indianapolis used 
more space themselves in The 
News during 1923 than in both 
other Indianapolis newspapers 
combined. They buy it with 
their own dollars because it 
brings in more dollars in re- 
turn in sales. 


The Indianapolis News 


CHICAGO OFFICE Frank T. Carroll NEW YORK OFFICE 
J. E. Lutz eas Dan A. Carroll 
Tower Bldg. Advertising Manager 110 E. 42nd St. 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


ADVERTISING 
§8 East Washington Street Chicago 


sere 
Gas 


SALES MANAGER recently said 
A to us,“ We made a nice profit 
in 1922, but our 1923 profits ex- 
ceeded 1922 by 280%. The inter- 
esting thing about it is—our sales 
increase for 1923 was only 74%! 
Think of it! A sales increase of 


74% brought a profit increase of 
280%!” 


é & &é 


The true measure of advertising 
is its ability to increase sales and 
multiply profits. 
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Fine, Mr. Herrick, But You Don’t 
Go Far Enough 


Another Sales Manager Tells How He Jerked A Business 
Out of the Rut Without Alienating Every Vestige of Loyalty 


ENJOYED reading the article, 
| “A New Broom Sweeps Mean,” 
not because I think the new 
sales manager did what was right, 
but because I have gone through al- 
most identically the same baptism 
of fire. I had to run the same 
gauntlet of moss-back policies, self- 
satisfied employees, indifference, and 
a general “What’s the use” attitude 
throughout the entire organization, 
from the old man who fired the 
furnace right on up through the 
plant organization to the president. 
Mr. Herrick’s reply and his offer 
to bet $50 was another interesting 
article, but frankly, I believe he 
could have gone more into detail, 
and with that idea in mind I am 
going to outline my experiences 
when I took over the sales man- 
agership of a manufacturing con- 
cern doing approximately $1,500,000 
worth of business annually. 


The New Position 


When I obtained the position 
(most men announce that they have 
“accepted a position,’ but I must 
admit this position was not handed 
to me on a silver platter) the presi- 
dent told me I was to be called gen- 
eral sales manager, but in reality 
would be the general manager. But 
he clipped one of my wings when 
he told me not to take any radical 
steps, discharge anyone, or hire any- 
one without his knowledge. More 
than that, he explained that the su- 


perintendent of the factory was 
a cantankerous individual if not 
handled diplomatically. He inti- 


mated that it would be better for 
me to stay out of the factory, and 
confine my activities to the office. 
The president himself was one of 
those unfortunate individuals who 
seemed to lack the knack of getting 
along without people. He wanted 
to be friendly but actually didn’t 
know how. He didn’t understand 
people. He came from a stern, hard 
working, thrifty stock. His father 
before him had been moderately 
rich, and he had never known what 
it meant to be without ample funds, 


although | don’t believe he ever 
knowingly wasted a dime in his life. 
Persons, particularly salesmen who 
overthrew their accounts, were a 
mystery to him. Because he was a 
slow thinker and a poor talker he 
usually got the worst of an argu- 
ment and had formed the habit of 


What It Is All 
About 


N an article in the January 
I issue, “A New Broom Sweeps 

Mean,” a New England sales 
manager told how he was literally 
driven in the corner by a group of 
mossback employees who resented 
his efforts to introduce modern 
methods in rehabilitating a_ sick 
business. In self-defense he adopted 
an iron handed policy that even- 
tually won out, but brought him 
the title of “The Meanest Man in 
the World” from his _ fellow 
workers. In the February issue we 
printed a reply by Allan Herrick 
of the United States National Bank 
of Denver, who told how all the 
unpleasantness and misunderstand- 
ing could have been avoided. Mr. 
Herrick offered to wager $50 that 
the first man’s methods were not a 
success. This article is by a 
reader who has faced the same 
problems, but whose name must, 
for obvious reasons, remain a sec- 
ret. It offers many helpful sugges- 
tions for the executive who is try- 
ing to inject new life into an old 
business. 


discouraging his employees to dis- 
cuss things with him. When he saw 
that an employee was about to get 
the better of him in a discussion he 
would lean back in his big swivel 
chair, look up at the ceiling and say, 
“T won't do it,” and that was all 
there was to the matter. 


The second or third day I was at 
my desk three executives came to 
me, one at a time, proffered their 
friendship, and warned me against 
each other. The factory superin- 
tendent warned me against the 
credit manager, who acted in the ca- 
pacity of treasurer, and bore that 
official title, but couldn’t O. K. a 
fifty dollar advance to the oldest 
salesman without the president’s 
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permission. The treasurer warned 
me against the factory superinten- 
dent, and the purchasing agent, who 
acted as office manager, warned me 
against both his colleagues, and 
both of them warned me against 
him, 

Mind you, there was an outward 
semblance of cordiality, but an un- 
dertone of distrust, suspicion and 
dislike, if not downright hatred. I 
found the same condition in the 
sales force. We had three district 
managers and twenty-four sales- 
men. Each of the district managers 
claimed that the other two had a 
special pull with the “old man.” 
Several of the salesmen advised me 
confidentially that the district men 
all had “something on” the “old 
man.” 


Then the Storm Burst 


Everything went well the first 
few days. Then I began to see evi- 
dence of stubbornness, refusal to co- 
operate, and a general all-round 
spirit of mistrust. I requested that 
$50 be telegraphed a salesman who 
had requested this sum with ap- 
parent good reason. Two days after 
my request I found my note on the 
treasurer's desk. Another request 
to the shipping department for ship- 
ment of a certain order in time to 
catch the Milwaukee boat one after- 
noon met with similar neglect. 
Every day something happened that 
showed up the miserable spirit that 
existed in the organization. There 
was a rule that no stenographer had 
to stamp, fold and seal her own 
mail. This was the telephone oper- 
ator’s job. And if she finished by 
five o'clock the mail went out. If it 
didn’t, it was held over until morn- 
ing. Because this young lady hap- 
pened to be the daughter of the 
president’s wife’s dressmaker, no- 
body dared say a word to her about 
the importance of getting out to- 
day’s mail today. 

I could go on citing numerous 
petty things like this day after day. 
The president was frankly annoyed 
when I tried to seek his advice on 
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these problems. He was busy look- 
ing at cost figures, and bank bal- 
ances, or accounts receivable. He 
was too literal minded to be inter- 
ested in anything that he couldn't 
see, or feel or weigh or measure. 
And you can't feel loyalty, you can’t 
put good-will on the scales, nor take 
a bag full of esprit de corps and put 
it in the bank. So he wasn’t inter- 
ested in the human equation. 


Too Many Cliques 


[ found that if I wanted some- 
thing done in a special hurry by the 
foreman of the assembly room 
the best way to get it was to ap- 
proach him via the treasurer. If I 
wanted the die maker to rush a spe- 
cial job, I had to speak to the credit 
man who was a special friend of the 
said die maker, The shipping clerk 
accepted orders from no one except 
the president himself. His uncle 
was a stockholder in the company. 
My stenographer was afraid of the 
bookkeeper; the order clerk was 
afraid of the cost accountant, and 
the entire organization, except one 
little red-headed girl in the account- 
ing department, was afraid of the 
factory superintendent. 

I talked over the subject of 
loyalty, cooperation and friendship 
in a guarded way with nearly all 
of the executives. Each one of them 
admitted that conditions were ter- 
rible; all agreed that something 
ought to be done—about the other 
fellow. But back of all of the mis- 
trust, envy, jealousy and hatred I 
could see the president’s uncomuni- 
cative nature, his taciturn manner 
and stern countenance. 


He was a misunderstood man. I 
don’t think he ever harmed a soul 
in his life; he never spoke a cross 
or sarcastic word, and he listened 
patiently to all complaints, yet 
nevertheless his employees _ re- 
garded him with suspicion—as a 
sort of cold blooded machine for 
making money. He was_ never 
sick, so never missed a day from the 
office. He was always on time, so 
he couldn't understand why people 
would be late, and why they would 
stay away from work on account of 
a sick headache or a bad cold. Sc 
he “docked” everyone for every 
hour away from work. 


I knew that if I could sell him on 
the idea of doing away with some 
of the old rules I would have 
something to start on, so I set about 
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to sell him on the idea of paying 
the executives and office force for 
time lost on account of sickness. It 
was a difficult job, but I finally con- 
vinced him that it would be money 
well invested. When the announce- 
ment was posted it created a sensa- 
tion. One old fellow in the factory 
told me that he had hated the boss 
for ten years because he had once 
come to work on the day he went 
to the hospital for a major opera- 
tion. “I had some important work 
and I did my best to get it out; I 
worked until eleven o’clock in the 
morning,” he explained, “then called 
a taxi and drove to the hospital. 
When my check came I wasn’t even 
paid for half a day. I was in the 
hospital six weeks—part of the time 
at death’s door and no one came to 
see me or even telephoned to see if 
[ had died.” 
A Hit With the Employees 

Nearly everybody seemed to ap- 
preciate the new ruling. Then I 
sold the boss on the idea of estab- 
lishing a rest room in the factory. 
He told me to go ahead and spend 
as much as a thousand dollars in fit- 
ting up a clean, comfortable place 
for the employees to eat lunch and 
lounge during the noon hour. I 
never made money do so much in all 
my life. I persuaded half a dozen 
girls to stay after hours and help 
decorate the new room. The house 
carpenter donated his services to 
build the partitions, another em- 
ployee did the painting and another 
helped lay the carpets. I did a little 
of everything. Then we gave a 
party to officially open the new rest 
room. We had coffee and sand- 
wiches and ice cream. The presi- 
dent and his family attended and 
did their best to act human, but they 
were more or less ill at ease. 


In a week or so after this little 
party I could see a gradual change. 
Time cards showed that we actually 
had fewer absentees after the com- 
pany decided not to “dock” every- 
one for lost time. At my suggestion 
we organized a dance and nearly 
everybody came. This time I think 
the president enjoyed himself, and I 
believe his wife danced every dance. 
People spoke to each other for the 
first time in months—old quarrels 
were settled and misunderstandings 
cleared up. It was a great success. 

The next morning at my sugges- 
tion the president made a tour of 
the entire plant chatting with 
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employees, stopping here and there 
to ask a question or to com- 
ment on the previous night’s enter- 
tainment. Employees who had 
worked for him from five to ten 
years had their first opportunity of 
speaking to him. The factory su- 
perintendent had constantly com- 
plained to me that certain machinery 
was needed, but that he could never 
obtain the president’s permission to 
buy it. The day after the dance 
seemed a good time to settle the 
matter so I offered to go in on the 
carpet and help the superintendent 
sell about $14,000 worth of ma- 
chinery to the “old man.” But be- 
fore I went in I took pains to draw 
up a regular proposal, and outline 
the savings which the new ma- 
chinery would bring about. It re- 
quired less than half an hour to ob- 
tain his approval of the proposed 
new equipment. 

“Boy, you’re a wonder,” said the 
factory superintendent when we leit 
the president’s office. “I’ve been 
trying to get that machinery for 
years and never reached first base 
with the “old man,” and you come 
in and get his O. K. in a few 
minutes. How on earth did you do 
it?” 

He Sold the “Old Man” 

“You saw me,” I retorted, “you 
heard everything I had to say. I 
told him just what you told me, and 
I suppose what you have been tell- 
ing him all these years, but I 
showed him where it would save 
money for him. You've always 
given him the impression that you 
just wanted the machinery because 
you thought you ought to have it. 1 
used salesmanship on him. You 
didn’t. And that’s the trouble with 
this entire plant. No one sells any- 
thing to anybody else. You don’t 
sell your foremen on the need for 
cooperation; they don’t sell their 
help on the value of careful work 
and regular attendance. None of us 
sell our own jobs to the fellow next 
tous. Why, there are people in this 
plant who have been doing the same 
things for years and who haven't 
the slightest idea of their relation to 
the department next to them. If the 
production manager would sell the 
order clerk on the necessity of put- 
ting complete specifications on all 
orders before they reach the factory 
we wouldn’t have so much spoilage. 
But he takes it for granted that an 

(Continued on page 740) 
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Who Knows Who Voted for Lincoln? 


BRAHAM LINCOLN was elected 
sixteenth president of the United 
States sixty-three years ago, by a 

popular vote of one million eight hun- 
dred sixty-six thousand three hundred 
fifty-two. 

Who knew, then, who voted for him? 
Who knows now? 


We know that Jay Cooke, the banker; 
William Lloyd Garrison, the publicist; 
Charles Sumner, the statesman; William 
Cullen Bryant, the poet-editor; Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, the thinker—voted for 
him. 

We know that farmers left their plows 
standing in the furrow—that merchants 
left their counting rooms—that clerks 
forsook their desks to cast their ballots 
for “Honest Abe.” 

We know, too, that this vote of nearly 
two million was an expression of confi- 
dence in the ideal for which Lincoln 
stood—an ideal to be crystallized by him 
later in his immortal Gettysburg ad- 
dress, when he said, “This government of 
the people, by the people and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” 
Just as no man could have stood at the 
elpow of every one of the 1,866,352 men 
who voted for Lincoln, to find out his 
trade, his occupation, or his profession, 
so no man can stand at the elbow of 
every purchaser of TRUE STORY to find 
out the trades, occupations, or profes- 
sions followed by the 1,800,000 
people who will buy and read the 
March issue of this magazine. 


ECAUSE you see a well- 
dressed, prosperous business 
man reading TRUE STORY on the 


Broadway Limited between New York 
and Chicago, that is no reason to assume 
that this magazine is read largely by 
such men. 


When you observe a copy of TRUE 
STORY on the library table in a high- 
class suburban home, do not leap to the 
conclusion that its appeal is directed 
mainly to this class of reader. 


If across the aisle in subway, street- 
car, or bus, you occasionally see TRUE 
STORY in the hands of a young man or 
a young woman going to business, it is 
not to be assumed that young business 
men and women form the bulk of this 
magazine’s circulation. 


We may know for certain only this 
about those who read TRUE STORY: 
they prefer the facts of life to the mere 
cakes and ale of existence. 


They belong to the working, thinking, 
living majority who face courageously 
the dawn of a new era in which prudery 
and pedantry have no part. 


They are the molders of public opinion. 
Lincoln said of public opinion that it was 
the tool with which statesmen work to 
produce benefits for a whole people. 


It is also the force with which those 
who advertise in the magazines must 
reckon. And public opinion in our day is 


True Story 


certainly as potent as it was when Lin- 
coln paid his respects to it. 

A magazine that nears the two mil- 
lion mark may be said to have become a 
factor in the life of a nation—to have 
achieved an acceptance that makes it a 
mighty power. 

You cannot forget it or ignore its 
significance. There must be back of it 
some great purpose or ideal that draws 
nearly two million people to fifty thou- 
sand news-stands each month—some de- 
nominator common to the human heart 
that touches the lives of the eight mil- 
lion people who read it. 

Perhaps it is a passion for truth; it 
may be a longing to look into the lives of 
others and read there the secrets of the 
soul; there may have been slumbering in 
the race for two thousand years the 
Greek philosopher’s oft quoted adjura- 
tion, “Know thyself.” 

There may even yet linger in the air 
the plaint of Robert Burns who cried, 
“Wad some power giftie gie us to know 
ourselves as ithers see us!” 


S the banker, the publicist, the 
statesman, the poet-editor, and the 
thinker voted with the farmer, the mer- 
chant, and the clerk to elect Abraham 
Lincoln, so do all kinds and classes 
of people reach out, through TRUE 
STORY, for an expression of that ideal 
which makes all men brothers. 


Get a copy of TRUE STORY 
today and see for yourself what is 
in it that makes it a growing power 
in molding the public thought and 
opinion of our time. 
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The Self-Sufficient Salesman Who 
Skims Over His Mail 


ONFRONTED with the prob- 
lem of getting salesmen to 
read bulletins, price change 

sheets and letters a St. Paul sales 
inanager decided that the big reason 
for salesmen neglecting to read this 
material was their belief that the 
house would never know whether or 
not bulletins were read. 


So this salesman manager planned 
a check-up system. First he used 
the old idea of attaching a coupon 
to each communication. The cou- 
pon or receipt was to be returned 
by each salesman. Instead of stop- 
ping there, as many sales managers 
do, he went a step farther. On a 
large envelope he wrote the name of 
each salesman. Every time a com- 
munication was sent out it 
given a number, and this number 
and the date were stamped on one 
side of the face of the envelope. On 
the opposite side was a space for 
stamping the date the receipt was 
received from the salesman. Each 
salesman’s receipts were filed in a 
separate envelope. 


Was 


Once a month he went over these 
envelopes and checked up the num- 
ber of receipts which had been re- 
turned by every salesman. At first 
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he found many salesmen were re- 
turning but a few of the receipts. 
To each of these salesmen he sent a 
copy of the letter or bulletin with a 
note which explained that no receipt 
for it had been received. The note 
requested an immediate answer as- 
suring the sales manager that the 
salesman had read and acted upon 
the instructions in the bulletin. As 
soon as the salesmen found that the 
sales manager was checking them 
up on each new communication 
they began returning the receipts 
promptly—more than  that—they 
acted upon the instructions 
tained in each communication. 


con- 


Even though you have a record 
of every communication going out, 
and know that the salesman has re- 
ceived it, each communication must 
“sell” itself to the salesmen if it is 
to obtain results. One company 
sends along with every bulletin a 
sheet entitled, “What One Sales- 
man Did.” This is the 
some unusual accomplishment by 
the salesman. Actual names of both 
salesmen and customers are men- 
tioned in each bulletin, hoping that 
they can put over some deal that 
will be worthy of being written up 
in a bulletin. 


story of 
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Results have been so satisfactory 
that the sales manager no longer 
has any cause for complaint about 
salesmen not reading bulletins. He 
has made each bulletin interesting 
and helpful. The problem of getting 
a bulletin read by salesmen is 
largely the problem salesmen must 
face in inducing a prospect to listen 
to a sales talk—it must be interest- 
ing—newsy, and informative. 

In preparing matter for the sales- 
men to read give it this test. Ask 
yourself whether or not you would 
like to read reams of material about 
your business after hours? How 
would the factory and office force 
look upon a sheaf of bulletins and 
letters, if they had to read them after 
hours? They would probably re- 
volt unless they could be shown 
definitely where it would benefit 
them. And if we expect salesmen 
to read our bulletins we must con- 
vince them of that very thing—that 
every bulletin means lost opportun- 
ities—if he allows it to go unread. 


The National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners, at their last 
convention in New York, laid plans 
to invest a million dollars in adver- 
tising and educational work. 
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DECALCOMANIE 


That ‘‘Goes On Forever’’ 


DUNLOP 
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On the Dealer’s Window tell the Consumer 
What To Buy— 
Where To Buy! 
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Good-ad Signs are attractive, brilliantly 
colored, PERMANENT window signs--al- 
most a part of the glass itself — lasting 
reminders with no expense after the first 
moderate cost—1% of a SINGLE advertis- 
ing appropriation. 
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67 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Representatives in all principal cities 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO., 


Gentlemen:—Kindly send actual Decalcomanie samples, also illustrated literature 
MAIL “S” and FREE COLOR SKETCH, without obligation. 
THIS > - Sign here..---------~- 
COUPON NOTE:—To assist you in preparing color sketch, enclosed find copy of trade mark 


FREE 


~<€—@ SKETCH 
OFFER 
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The big book 


makes buyers wary 


The big, heavy book, planned withso much 
care to help the salesman, often prevents 
the buyer from giving him an interview. 


BUYERS are wary of the salesman 
who carries a bulky book. 

You know how it is yourself. You 
are more willing to listen to the man 
who comes in “light.” 

And you shun the fellow who ap- 
pears to be carrying the “History of 
the World—in One Volume.” 

The big, heavy book, planned with 
so much care to help the salesman, 
often proves the barrier that prevents 
buyers from giving him an interview. 

If your catalogs, data books, and 
sales manuals are now printed on 
ordinary paper, you can reduce their 
weight and size at least fifty per cent 
by using Warren’s Thintext. 

A sheet 25 x 38 inches weighs less 
than one ounce. A book of 1184 
Thintext pages is only an inch thick. 

The book that looks formidable in 


vour salesman’s hand or brief-case can 
often, if printed on Warren’s Thintext, 
be slipped into his coat pocket. 

He can keep it out of sight until he 
has won the prospect’s interest. 

Warren’s Thintext is strong. It 
stands thumbing and handling so well 
that prominent life insurance com- 
panies use it in their rate and data 
books—and mail order houses use it 
for their much-handled catalogs. 

We have published a booklet, “How 
to Plan Printing on Warren’s Thin- 
text.” This booklet shows interesting 
examples of salesmen’s books reduced 
to pocket size, and trifling weight, by 
printing on Warren’s Thintext. 

A line to us will bring this booklet 
to your desk. No charge. Address the 
S. D. Warren Company, 101 Milk 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS) 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities requ.red in printing, folding, and binding. 


_j} 
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“I'll take it-—-with a slip sole, and 
the perforations shown on No. 806. 
My trade won't look at it other- 
wise,” 

“Kansas City?” 

“Wouldn't touch it without a 
white welt, and an aluminum heel 
plate. Not enough snap to it—old 
ladies’ shoe.” 

And so it went with sample after 
sample. .Those remarks are greatly 
condensed, of course, but not much 
overdrawn. The factory manager 
dropped in at the conference from 
time to time, sat through the inquest 
on a style or two, and retired to 
tear his hair in private. What these 
changes and shifts and stoppages 
were going to do to his production 
schedules and production costs was 
a plenty. The climax came when 
Kansas City insisted upon having a 
standard plow-shoe stitched with 
orange-colored thread, and Memphis 
demanded cherry red straps on a 
black kid sandal. 


Their Troubles Disappeared 


Shift the scene now to a similar 
conference, a year later, when the 
advertising has been steadily and 
persistently demonstrating the sala- 
bility of goods bearing the trade- 
mark. Retailer and branch manager 
alike have learned that the mind of 
the consumer has become favorably 
disposed towards shoes on which 
the factory mark can be pointed out. 
It is of more relative importance 
than orange-colored thread, or Louis 
heels, or perforated wing tips. The 
retailer still clings to his pet con- 
struction and his pet brand, but his 
hold is slipping, and every sales- 
man knows that it is. 


There is a meeting of branch 
managers in advance of going 
through the samples, and the sales 
manager tells them something like 
this: “You fellows get together and 
consolidate your stocks so as to se- 
cure a reasonable uniformity, and 
we'll give you a catalogue. Instruct 
your salesmen to sell factory-brand 
cartons wherever possible, cut out 
double traveling, and we’ll assign all 
direct-factory salesmen to the 
branches. You'll get the direct- 
factory discount on the entire line, 
and we will make no direct sales ex- 
cept for export. The factory will 
charge extra hereafter for all special 
construction, according to this 
schedule. You have the extra dis- 
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count to cover you if you don’t want 
to pass it on to the retailer, but 
youll show more profit if you do. 
Now get busy.” 

The result of that season’s con- 
ference was the cutting down of the 
line from 1300-odd style numbers to 
a little more than 800. The follow- 
ing year the number was reduced to 
about 600. What this meant to pro- 
duction costs is obvious. It also 
meant that a larger and larger pro- 
portion of the company’s business 
was represented by the standard, 
staple styles, and a smaller propor- 
tion was purely seasonable “mil- 
linery.” This resulted, obviously, in 
steadier production, steadier em- 
ployment, and enabled the company 
to buy materials with something 
like dependable knowledge of future 
requirements. Branch stocks were 
speedily consolidated to the point 
where it was feasible to issue a gen- 
eral stock catalogue, and a profitable 
mail-order business was developed 
with retailers. Gross sales increased 
in the neighborhood of thirty-three 
and a third per cent, and the com- 
pany was making more money on a 
smaller margin of profit, while giv- 
ing the public better value at a 
lower price. Back of it all, and un- 
derlying it all, was the public 
knowledge that the trade-mark was 
an indication of certain values, and 
the assurance on the part of the re- 
tailer that the goods were salable 
because of that fact. 

The increase in the gross sales 
was impressive enough to pay for 
the advertising several times over. 
But the real benefit derived from the 
advertising lay a good deal deeper 
than that. The company would 
have profited richly from its expen- 
diture if the advertising had not in- 
creased actual sales in dollars and 
cents at all. 


Public Demand Necessary 


What a good many of the critics 
of advertising fail to realize is the 
fact that through advertising it is 
possible to create an organized pub- 
lic demand, which operates to hold 
the business steady in much the 
same way as a Stabilizer on a ship. 
Mr. Plumb’s experience is a good 
example of this, and the instance 
that I have just cited is another. But 
the most striking, and the most con- 
clusive illustration of it that I know 
of is to be found in the women’s 
garment industry, where there are 
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two sharply differentiated groups of 
manufacturers, one group organized 
on the basis of national advertising, 
and the other adhering for the most 
part to the contrary policy. 

Anyone who will take the trouble 
to compare conditions in the gar- 
ment industry of Cleveland, where 
national advertising is the rule, with 
conditions in New York, where na- 
tional advertising is the exception, 
will at least obtain considerable 
food for thought on the subject. 


No Slack Seasons Here 


On the one hand he will find a 
comparatively small number of ex- 
tremely prosperous and efficient 
producers, securing all the advan- 
tages of manufacturing a standard- 
ized product, and able to operate 
practically the year around. On the 
other hand, he will find an enorm- 
ous number of producers, operating 
under conditions ranging all the 
way from the well-organized fac- 
tory to the household sweat-shop. 
selling on the basis of style varia- 
tions and discounts, working em- 
ployees overtime in busy seasons 
and laying them off entirely for 
months at a time. One of the larg- 
est Cleveland manufacturers, who is 
also one of the largest in the coun- 
try, is able to lay out an entire sea- 
son’s production on a basis of as few 
as twelve different styles, and keep 
production steady during the be- 
tween-season period, simply because 
the organized public demand insures 
the salability of the styles when the 
season arrives. 


The Cleveland group of garment 
manufacturers have had no serious 
labor trouble in more than ten 
years, largely because they are able 
to give workers steady employment, 
and conditions fit to work in. In 
New York, however, scarcely a 
month goes by without a strike or 
threatened strike against certain 
groups, or on the part of certain 
particular unions, and a protracted 
wrangle between the manufacturers 
and the Amalgamated over a new 
agreement. 

There are many factors besides 
advertising that enter into this, of 
course, but national advertising is 
the keystone of the arch. Take away 
the organized public demand which 
has been built up for the goods 
identified by a well-known trade- 
mark, and the whole structure of 
marketing will come down. 
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The Biggest Thing in Selling—Making 
the Buyer Want It 


Minute Descriptions of Technical Details May Prove Superiority, 
Yet Proving Superiority May Not Create the Desire to Buy 


BOUT a year ago, the sales 
A manager of one of the coun- 
try’s largest manufacturers of 
road-grading machinery had an in- 
spiration. And he was all “worked 
up” about it. “What we need,” he 
assured his associates, “is a crew of 
technically-trained ‘salesmen—men 
who can go right out in the field and 
tak our road-grading equipment 
from an engineering point of view. 
Salesmen of this type will build 
prestige for us, and close a bigger 
volume of business than our regular 
type of field men.” 


The Theory Sounded Plausible 


Well, it sounded reasonable. After 
all, the company’s product was a 
technical one. Then why shouldn’t 
a man with thorough technical 
training be just the chap to do the 
necessary sales and missionary 
work? Everyone agreed that he 
should. And so the sales manager 
began looking around for likely ap- 
plicants. Within a few weeks he 


had employed a dozen or more thor-. 


oughly trained technical men. They 
were, for the most part, young men 
of pleasing personality and good ap- 
pearance. Several of the number 
had had practical sales experience. 


But somehow the plan didn’t 
work out. The wonderfully trained 
men—engineers who knew every de- 
tail of the equipment—were simply 
unable to gain confidence, and 
orders, Of the entire crew only one 
salesman, the most unlikely candi- 
date in the lot, made a creditable 
showing. 

What was the trouble? 

It would be folly to argue that the 
engineer is temperamentally un- 
fitted for sales work. The sales en- 
gineer has firmly established him- 
self in the business world. There 
are hundreds of concerns who em- 
ploy engineers exclusively on the 
sales force. And these men are get- 
ting the business! These engineers 
go into a manufacturing or a public 


By Maxwell Droke 


utility plant, make surveys and 
recommendations, and usually come 
out with an order totaling thou- 
sands of dollars. 

But there was one thing the road- 
grading machinery house had failed 
to consider in employing engineer- 
salesmen, and that was the type of 
customer to be sold. 

Road-grading equipment is not 
sold to aggressive and progressive 
business men who make a practice 
of keeping abreast of the times. For 
the most part, the company’s pros- 
pects were county commissioners. A 
majority of these commissioners 
were farmers who knew little or 
nothing about the technicalities of 
road-building. Instead of impress- 
ing these men by his thorough 
grasp of their problems, the engi- 
neer usually overwhelmed them. 
The farmer was in a daze about the 
whole thing. 


Where the Plan Failed 


Then along came a salesman for 
a competitive house. He was woe- 
fully lacking in engineering knowl- 
edge. But he had something which, 
in this case, was much more valu- 
able—a point of contact with the 
prospect. He usually was able to go 
out back of the barn and meet the 
farmer on his own ground. They 
talked hogs, and crops, and grange 
—and road-building equipment. 
And, as a result, when it came time 
to place an order, the best the 
trained engineer got was the worst 
of it! 

The engineer was not to blame. 
The difficulty was that he was 
simply in the wrong environment. 
He had no adequate opportunity to 
display his talents. Try as he might 
to combat it, there was a feeling of 
class superiority which he could not 
down. After all, why should he, a 
graduate engineer, waste time talk- 
ing with a simple rustic, who didn’t 
even know the difference between 
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direct and alternating current—and 
cared less? 


Incidentally, the one engineer 
who did make a creditable showing 
was a big raw-boned specimen who 
had been born and brought up on a 
farm, and who had an intimate first- 
hand knowledge of the farmer and 
his thought-processes. 


Another Theory Blasted 


I recall, years ago, someone came 
to John McCane with a perfectly 
lovely plan. John was organizing 
and directing a crew of salesmen 
who were to tour middle-western 
towns of 500 and under, taking 
orders for a household reference 
book, a sort of an infant encyclo- 
pedia, reduced to a single volume 
“profusely illustrated; special intro- 
ductory price $4.50.” 


The suggestion was to employ 
professors from the small fresh- 
water colleges, during the summer 
vacation period, to act as canvassers 
for the reference book. It was 
pointed out that the college man 
was the logical person to sell a ref- 
erence work. He knew the product 
—he appreciated its value—and he 
needed the money. Apparently 
three very conclusive arguments. 

But McCane was a veteran in the 
book business, and the plan failed 
to arouse any great degree of en- 
thusiasm. “Success in the book 
business,” he commented, “is one 
part knowing the goods, and two 
parts knowing the customer. [I'll 
grant your college professor knows 
the goods. No doubt about that. 
But he has only an academic knowl- 
edge of life. And that’s exactly 
where he would fall short as a book 
salesman. You have to know some- 
thing more than the history of the 
dinosauria before you’ can talk $4.50 
out of a villager’s pocket and into 
your own. Give me a man who has 
a knowledge of human nature as it 
is right now in the twentieth cen- 
tury, even though he may not know 
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all of the details of the Paleolithic 
period, and I’ll show you a chap 
who will sell five books while your 
college professor is trying to find 
somebody who will listen to him.” 


What a salesman should know de- 
pends largely upon what you want 
him to accomplish, and the type of 
customers he is to approach. Sup- 
pose, for the sake of illustration, 
that instead of selling a reference 
work to laymen, by the application 
of high-pressure methods, McCane 
had planned to approach ministers 
and other scholarly folk, with a 
more comprehensive and authorita- 
tive work. There the college pro- 
fessor would have been in his ele- 
ment, and no doubt he could have 
done some valuable work. For he 
would have had not only a knowl- 
edge of the book, but a thorough 
and sympathetic understanding of 
the prospect as well. 


But even in approaching the lay- 
man there sometimes is a place for 
the instructor type of individual. A 
case came under my observation not 
long ago. A large dairy ina middle 
western city conceived the idea of 
sending a corps of women from 
house to house, throughout the resi- 
dence district, to preach the gospel 
of better milk—and more of it—in 
the daily menu. It was to be strictly 
an educational effort, with no par- 
ticular stress placed upon securing 
immediate orders for the company’s 
dairy products. The thing they 
wanted to sell was an idea. 


All of the executives agreed that 
it was a splendid plan. But—where 
were the young lady evangelists to 
be found? Obviously, the ordinary 
type of house-to-house canvasser 
was out of the question. She lacked 
the subtle something that would en- 
able her to sell an intangible idea 


rather than 


a definite product, 

Thoughtfully, the manager of so- 
licitation turned over in his mind 
the question: What do we want 
the sales person to accomplish? 
Then, suddenly, it came to him that 
there was a class of women who 
made a business of selling ideas— 
women who had been trained for 
years to do the very thing the com- 
pany desired. Why not employ 
school teachers for the work? They 
had poise, presence, personality. 
And they were accustomed to pre- 
senting facts clearly, interestingly, 
understandingly. 


Acting upon this hunch, the com- 
pany sought its instructors among 
teachers and ex-teachers, and thus 
built up a crew that in a few 
months’ time was commanding na- 
tion-wide interest in dairy circles 
for notably excellent work. 


Claims Many Five-Figure Salaries Are 
Often Day Dreams 


HE article in the February 
issue of “Sales Management” 


on salaries is mighty inter- 
esting—and jolly well needed. 

If you plan to bring out anything 
further in report form, I’d appreci- 
ate your sending me the report. 
Very possibly your article and the 
investigation on which it was based 
came from your firm belief that a 
tremendous amount of harm was 
being done by the fourflushers who 
indirectly—and even sometimes di- 
rectly—double their salary when 
talking with friends or even ac- 
quaintances. 

This is true not only in sales but 
also in export circles—and particu- 
larly in advertising circles. During 
the past three years at least several 
score of my friends have at some 
time said to me, “Am I a dub or is 
my firm made up of a bunch of 
tight-wads? Confidentially, I am 
getting so much per year, but every 
time I go to a convention I get the 
impression by men whose com- 
pany’s sales are less than mine and 
whose experience and abilities I 
modestly believe are less than mine, 
that they are getting anywhere 
from a third to twice as much as I 
am getting. What’s the answer?” 
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As I have been instrumental in 
placing quite a number of men in 
sales positions and they have had 
to talk actual turkey with me, I 
have been in a position without be- 
traying any confidences to reassure 
such men that while there were un- 
questionably isolated cases of excep- 
tionally high salaries, there was no 
reason to feel disturbed provided 
they enjoyed their work, for their 
salary was roughly in line with their 
replacement value or market value. 


Of course, I have been fortunate 
sometimes in taking a green young- 
ster of twenty-two or twenty-three 
and putting him in a $3,600 job, or 
jumping a sales manager from a 
$4,000 salary into a $6,000 position 
with ample opportunities for in- 
creasing it. But the bunk that has 
been written as well as spoken in 
regard to salaries has done more to 
cause unrest among inside sales and 
advertising executives than any 
other one cause. 


This dissatisfaction is particularly 
noticeable in the small towns where 
the sales managers, advertising men 
and other executives are constantly 
hearing of the enormous salaries 
being paid in New York and other 
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metropolitan centers. While it is 
true that salaries are often higher in 
the larger towns few people take 
into consideration the vast differ- 
ence in the cost of living. 


The number of executives who 
save money and make wise invest- 
ments is vastly greater in the 
smaller towns and cities than in the 
great metropolitan centers. I ven- 
ture the assertion that many of the 
lower salaried men mentioned in 
your report can go to the bank and 
cash checks for several times the 
amount of many of the men whose 
salaries are much higher, but who 
follow the plan of a certain friend of 
mine. This chap was supposed to 
be getting an enormous salary. 
Everything he did—his conversa- 
tion, his habits, his pleasures were 
designed to impress his acquaint- 
ances with his great prosperity. He 
drove one of the most expensive 
cars. Yet his friends whose homes 
he visited often wondered why he 
never invited anyone to his home. 
One day one of them found the an- 
swer—he was living in a miserable 
little shack in the foreign quarter. 
All his reputed high salary went to 
make a flash. (Name of writer with- 
held on request.) 


Labor as a Factor in Selling 


This excerpt from an address by Professor Paul D. Converse, of the University of Pittsburgh, 


before the Columbus, Ohio, Sales Managers’ Club, contains some interesting figures on retail 


that : : ‘ - ; 
whe sales which will be helpful to sales managers who are studying the problems of their retailers 
iene: with a view towards obtaining greater sales efficiency from their retail outlets. Professor Con- 
am verse points out the need for greater cooperation between sales managers and retail merchants. 
wea HE success or failure of the in the organization who had such a_ average size of sales. In selling au- 
a manager today is more de- volume of business had in fact been tomobiles it runs into money faster 
aoe pendent upon how he handles losing the firm money because he than selling potatoes. It varies with 
y. labor than anvthi TY had been selling sugar. You know the prices, and whether the thing is 
Dre- anything else. What . . : 
sty about labor? The thing we some- there is not much profit in that. But a shop coat or a convenient coat. If 
= times overlook is that there is a i @ general way, sales are pretty it is a shopping coat, a part of the 
great deal of difference in what dif- 00d indices of what the salesman sales expense is taken up showing 
om- ferent men do. There is a great deal produces. So you have a good _ the goods to people who do not buy. 
ong of difference in the capacity of men. method of measuring the efficiency The Curtis Publishing Company re- 
hus One man may do twice as much of a salesman by the volume per ported that the average woman calls 
few work as another man. That in act **%e* pereon. at three places at least before she 
rel altogether a question of inherent na- In most stores the wages of the buys. On the other hand, people 
cles sales force will be a quarter to half seldom go into a grocery store, a 


tive ability. It is a question of 
stimulus, the reward you give him, 
how you can make him work, how 
you work with him. One man will 
do more work for one man than he 
will for another man. 


If you pay higher wages than the 
average, you get the pick of men. 
When Henry Ford bought the D. T. 
& I., he increased wages. The other 
railroad presidents said, “If we had 
the general increase in wage level, 


of the total expenses—that is, in 
most retail stores it will average 
about a third of your expense for 
the wages of your sales force, and 
the other labor a quarter to a half. 
That much for your sales people. 
except in department stores where it 
is higher, and in many wholesale 
grocery stores where the labor ex- 
pense is greater than the selling ex- 
pense. The volume per sales person 


convenient line, without buying. So 
the fact that very few customers go 
in to ask questions and look over 
things they don’t buy makes the 
grocers’ sales average up with the 
others. 

If you wish to apply this test, you 
must know what a fair figure is. The 
average figure for 1918 for retail 
grocers is $15,800 per sales person. 
Now if you have a store, or if your 


ake thet eaahia® week” Yeu have to varies with several factors. It varies salesmen are telling merchants what 

fer- be above the average, that is one with the merchandise handled. they ought to do, you ought to have 
thing. And another thing, you have Volume of sales would be higher these figures. 

rho to know you are getting more work 0n a girl selling suits than ona girl In 1919, retail jewelry stores av- 

»st- per average man if you increase the Selling notions. It varies with the eraged $15,000. Jewelry runs into 

the wages and get low labor cost. Ford 

the was successful in that scheme. He 

en- pays good men. He gives incentive 

the to get good work and he gets good 

in work out of them—standardization 

ind and a principle that forces men to 

the work. There are too many of us 

se with the idea that cheap labor will 

‘ho help lower labor cost. 

of Now how can you apply that 

to principle of labor to the store? The 

ry. store uses labor for selling, store- 

Sa- room, delivery, purchasing, book- 

“Te keeping and supervision. Now fix 

nt- the idea there of the wages of the 

He sales people and you can measure 

ive the efficiency of a sales person 

i pretty well, better almost than any- 

he body else, because their volume of 

ae. sales is a pretty good measure. It is 

“# not a perfect measure. 

i ace aiiia o don 

er. In the old days you thought a atar This is the first automobile used in field service by the Carnation Milk Products Com- 

to salesman the man who sold the big- pany. It’s not much more than a glorified baby carriage, but note the grim and 


From time to time 


triumphant expression on the face of the salesman driving it! 

“Sales Management” will reproduce documents and photographs connected with the 

early history of famous companies; sales managers having such material in their 
files are requested to send it in for pyblication in forthcoming issues 


gest volume of business. He was 
considered the star salesman. And 
sometimes you found that that star 
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money, but there is a lot of time 
wasted when they are not earning 
anything, taking up time showing 
goods to people who do not pur- 
chase. There was one salesman as 
low as $7,000 a year, and another 
salesman sold as high as $34,000 a 
year in a retail jewelry store. 

In retail shoe stores, the average 
was $12,000. The salesman has to 
take a good deal of time to fit your 
feet. Yet they vary from $7,000 per 
sales person to $25,000. 

The retail clothing store average 
was $11,000 in 1914, and $20,000 in 
1919. 

These are the kind of figures you 
need. 

Before I leave the subject of 
labor, how are you going to increase 


that average? Suppose it is low; 
what are you going to do about it? 
How are you going to get a high 
volume? Of course, one difficulty is 
that your customers don’t come in 
evenly throughout the day and 
week. In a grocery store they all 
want to come in on Saturday, and 
more come in during the afternoon 
than in the morning. Now you see 
you have to have enough sales 
people to be able to take care of a 
big load. This is taken care of by 
some by getting part-time employes, 
by using bargain sales on certain 
days, or by putting your people on 
other work. 

Furthermore, an efficiently trained 
sales person sells more goods than 


one who is not trained. They will 
lose fewer sales for one thing. They 
sell a larger percentage of cus- 
tomers who come in, and, if it is a 
traveling salesman, he sells a larger 
number of prospects on whom he 
calls than the untrained man. Soa 
better trained sales force is going to 
figure in the volume of business. 
One way to increase that is the 
training of your sales force to get a 
larger volume of business per sales 
person. 

You might say, “Why does per- 
centage decrease as volume in- 
creases?’ The reason is that whether 
on a commission basis or a salary 
basis, your overhead on a poor sales 
person is as much as on a good man. 


Turning Public Opinion Your Way 


A Review of a New Book by Edward L. Bernays 


OQ you remember, several 
1) years ago, the great amount 
of space the newspapers gave 
to the subject of light or hearty 
breakfasts? Thousands of doctors 
gave their opinions and the con- 
census was that most people needed 
a hearty breakfast—and bacon ap- 
peared on most of the ideal menus. 
That publicity for bacon didn’t 
just happen, 


A large packing company wanted 
to increase the sale of its particular 
brand of bacon. It already domi- 
nated the market on its field; the 
problem was therefore one of in- 
creasing the consumption of bacon 
generally. So the company, through 
its public relations counsel, ar- 
ranged with a medical magazine to 
make a survey and find out whether 
doctors believed that hearty break- 
fasts were dietetically sound. They 
realized that the demand for bacon 
as a breakfast food would be in- 
creased if the doctors favored the 
old-fashioned breakfast. The news- 
papers gave news space to the sur- 
vey because it was a subject of wide 
popular interest. 

A silk firm wanted to intensify 
public interest in silks. Women 
represented the potential buying 
public, but women are represented 
in innumerable groups. So to the 
members of women’s clubs silk was 
projected as the embodiment of 
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fashion. To those women who 
visited museums, silk was displayed 
there as art. To the schools in the 
same town, silk became a lesson in 
the natural history of the silkworm. 
To art clubs, silk became color and 
design. To newspapers, the events 
that transpired in the silk mills were 
made news matters of importance. 

“Good-will” has become almost a 
hackneyed word, but it isn’t just 
happenstance that makes a person 
buy a thing once, go back for more 
of the same, and recommend it to 
his friends. Quality, price and serv- 
ice are essentials, of course, but in 
most lines of business there are sev- 
eral good products to choose from, 
and the company that gets its public 
to look on it as a friend has a big 
bulge on competition. The quick 
comeback of the Ingersoll Watch 
Company is one of the best recent 
examples of what good-will means 
to a business. 

Mr. Edward L. Bernays has writ- 
ten a very interesting book on the 
influencing of public opinion and 
the building of good-will. When 
Napoleon said, “Circumstance? I 
make circumstance,” he expressed 
very nearly the spirit of the work 
which must be done by a man who 
influences public opinion. He helps 
to create the circumstances and 
events—then he broadcasts facts 
and ideas to the public through ad- 
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vertising, motion pictures, circular 
letters, booklets, handbills, speeches, 
meetings, parades, news articles, 
magazine articles, and whatever 
other mediums there are through 
which public attention is reached 
and influenced. 


It is a well known fact that per- 
sons who have little knowledge of a 
subject almost invariably form 
definite and positive judgments 
upon that subject. “If we examine 
the mental furniture of the average 
man,” says William Trotter, “we 
shall find it made up of a vast num- 
ber of judgments of a very precise 
kind upon subjects of great variety, 
complexity, and difficulty. He will 
have fairly settled views upon the 
origin and nature of the universe, 
and upon what he will probably call 
its meaning; and will have conclu- 
sions as to what will happen to him 
at death and after, as to what is and 
what should be the basis of conduct. 
He will know how the country 
should be governed, and why it is 
going to the dogs, why this piece 
of legislation is good and that bad. 
He will have strong views upon 
military and naval strategy, the 
principles of taxation, the use of 
alcohol and vaccination, upon what 
is permissible in art, satisfactory in 
literature, and hopeful in science. 
The bulk of such opinions must 
necessarily be without rational 

(Continued on page 730) 
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Fine, Mr. Herrick, But You Don't 
Go Far Enough 


Another Sales Manager Tells How He Jerked A Business 
Out of the Rut Without Alienating Every Vestige of Loyalty 


ENJOYED reading the article, 
| “A New Broom Sweeps Mean,” 
not because I think the new 
sales manager did what was right, 
but because I have gone through al- 
most identically the same baptism 
of fire. I had to run the same 
gauntlet of moss-back policies, self- 
satisfied employees, indifference, and 
a general “What’s the use” attitude 
throughout the entire organization, 
from the old man who fired the 
furnace right on up through the 
plant organization to the president. 
Mr. Herrick’s reply and his offer 
to bet $50 was another interesting 
article, but frankly, I believe he 
could have gone more into detail, 
and with that idea in mind I am 
going to outline my experiences 
when I took over the sales man- 
agership of a manufacturing con- 
cern doing approximately $1,500,000 
worth of business annually. 


The New Position 


When I obtained the position 
(most men announce that they have 
“accepted a position,” but I must 
admit this position was not handed 
to me on a silver platter) the presi- 
dent told me I was to be called gen- 
eral sales manager, but in reality 
would be the general manager. But 
he clipped one of my wings when 
he told me not to take any radical 
steps, discharge anyone, or hire any- 
one without his knowledge. More 
than that, he explained that the su- 
perintendent of the factory was 
a cantankerous individual if not 
handled diplomatically. He inti- 
mated that it would be better for 
me to stay out of the factory, and 
confine my activities to the office. 

The president himself was one of 
those unfortunate individuals who 
seemed to lack the knack of getting 
along without people. He wanted 
to be friendly but actually didn’t 
know how. He didn’t understand 
people. He came from a stern, hard 


working, thrifty stock. His father 
before him had been moderately 
rich, and he had never known what 
it meant to be without ample funds, 


although I don’t believe he ever 
knowingly wasted a dime in his life. 
Persons, particularly salesmen who 
overthrew their accounts, were a 
mystery to him. Because he was a 
slow thinker and a poor talker he 
usually got the worst of an argu- 
ment and had formed the habit of 


What It Is All 
About 


N an article in the January 

issue, “A New Broom Sweeps 

Mean,” a New England sales 
manager told how he was literally 
driven in the corner by a group of 
mossback employees who resented 
his efforts to introduce modern 
methods in rehabilitating a sick 
business. In self-defense he adopted 
an iron handed policy that even- 
tually won out, but brought him 
the title of “The Meanest Man in 
the World” from his fellow 
workers. Inthe February issue we 
printed a reply by Allan Herrick 
of the United States National Bank 
of Denver, who told how all the 
unpleasantness and misunderstand- 
ing could have been avoided. Mr. 
Herrick offered to wager $50 that 
the first man’s methods were not a 
success. This article is by a 
reader who has faced the same 
problems, but whose name must, 
for obvious reasons, remain a sec- 
ret. It offers many helpful sugges- 
tions for the executive who is try- 
ing to inject new life into an old 
business. 


discouraging his employees to dis- 
cuss things with him. When he saw 
that an employee was about to get 
the better of him in a discussion he 
would lean back in his big swivel 
chair, look up at the ceiling and say, 
“IT won’t do it,” and that was all 
there was to the matter. 

The second or third day I was at 
my desk three executives came to 
me, one at a time, proffered their 
friendship, and warned me against 
each other. The factory superin- 
tendent warned me against the 
credit manager, who acted in the ca- 
pacity of treasurer, and bore that 
official title, but couldn’t O. K. a 
fifty dollar advance to the oldest 
salesman without the president’s 
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permission. The treasurer warned 
me against the factory superinten- 
dent, and the purchasing agent, who 
acted as office manager, warned me 
against both his colleagues, and 
both of them warned me against 
him. 

Mind you, there was an outward 
semblance of cordiality, but an un- 
dertone of distrust, suspicion and 
dislike, if not downright hatred. I 
found the same condition in the 
sales force. We had three district 
managers and twenty-four sales- 
men. Each of the district managers 
claimed that the other two had a 
special pull with the “old man.” 
Several of the salesmen advised me 
confidentially that the district men 
all had “something on” the “old 
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man. 
Then the Storm Burst 


Everything went well the first 
few days. Then I began to see evi- 
dence of stubbornness, refusal to co- 
operate, and a general all-round 
spirit of mistrust. I requested that 
$50 be telegraphed a salesman who 
had requested this sum with ap- 
parent good reason. Two days after 
my request I found my note on the 
treasurer’s desk. Another request 
to the shipping department for ship- 
ment of a certain order in time to 
catch the Milwaukee boat one-after- 
noon met with similar neglect> 
Every day something happened that 
showed up the miserable spirit that 
existed in the organization. There 
was a rule that no stenographer had 
to stamp, fold and seal her own 
mail. This was the telephone oper- 
ator’s job. And if she finished by 
five o’clock the mail went out. If it 
didn’t, it was held over until morn- 
ing. Because this young lady hap- 
pened to be the daughter of the 
president’s wife’s dressmaker, no- 
body dared say a word to her about 
the importance of getting out .to- 
day’s mail today. 


I could go on citing numerous 
petty things like this day after day. 
The president was frankly annoyed 
when I tried to seek his advice on 
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these problems. He was busy look- 
ing at cost figures, and bank bal- 
ances, or accounts receivable. He 
was too literal minded to be inter- 


ested in anything that he couldn’t’ 


see, or feel or weigh or measure. 
And you can’t feel loyalty, you can’t 
put good-will on the scales, nor take 
a bag full of esprit de corps and put 
it in the bank. So he wasn’t inter- 
ested in the human equation. 


Too Many Cliques 


I found that if I wanted some- 
thing done in a special hurry by the 
foreman of the assembly room 
the best way to get it was to ap- 
proach him via the treasurer. If I 
wanted the die maker to rush a spe- 
cial job, I had to speak to the credit 
man who was a special friend of the 
said die maker, The shipping clerk 
accepted orders from no one except 
the president himself. His uncle 
was a stockholder in the company. 
My stenographer was afraid of the 
bookkeeper; the order clerk was 
afraid of the cost accountant, and 
the entire organization, except one 
little red-headed girl in the account- 
ing department, was afraid of the 
factory superintendent. 

I talked over the subject of 
loyalty, cooperation and friendship 
in a guarded way with nearly all 
of the executives. Each one of them 
admitted that conditions were ter- 
rible; all agreed that something 
ought to be done—about the other 
fellow. But back of all of the mis- 
trust, envy, jealousy and hatred I 
could see the president’s uncomuni- 
cative nature, his taciturn manner 
and stern countenance. 


He was a misunderstood man. I 
don’t think he ever harmed a soul 
in his life; he never spoke a cross 
or sarcastic word, and he listened 
patiently to all complaints, yet 
nevertheless his employees _ re- 
garded him with suspicion—as a 
sort of cold blooded machine for 
making money. He was _ never 
sick, so never missed a day from the 
office. He was always on time, so 
he couldn’t understand why people 
would be late, and why they would 
stay away from work on account of 
' a sick headache or a bad cold. So 
he “docked” everyone for every 
hour away from work. 

I knew that if I could sell him on 
the idea of doing away with some 
of the old rules I would have 
something to start on, so I set about 
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to sell him on the. idea of paying 
the executives and office force for 
time lost on account of sickness. It 
was a difficult job, but I finally con- 
vinced him that it would be money 
well invested. When the announce- 
ment was posted it created a sensa- 
tion. One old fellow in the factory 
told me that he had hated the boss 
for ten years because he had once 
come to work on the day he went 
to the hospital for a major opera- 
tion. “I had some important work 
and I did my best to get it out; I 
worked until eleven o’clock in the 
morning,” he explained, “then called 
a taxi and drove to the hospital. 
When my check came I wasn’t even 
paid for half a day. I was in the 
hospital six weeks—part of the time 
at death’s door and no one came to 
see me or even telephoned to see if 
I had died.” 


A Hit With the Employees 


Nearly everybody seemed to ap- 
preciate the new ruling. Then I 
sold the boss on the idea of estab- 
lishing a rest room in the factory. 
He told me to go ahead and spend 
as much as a thousand dollars in fit- 
ting up a clean, comfortable place 
for the employees to eat lunch and 
lounge during the noon hour. I 
never made money do so much in all 
my life. I persuaded half a dozen 
girls to stay after hours and help 
decorate the new room. The house 
carpenter donated his services to 
build the partitions, another em- 
ployee did the painting and another 
helped lay the carpets. I did a little 
of everything. Then we gave a 
party to officially open the new rest 
room. We had coffee and sand- 
wiches and ice cream. The presi- 
dent and his family attended and 
did their best to act human, but they 
were more or less ill at ease. 


In a week or so after this little 
party I could see a gradual change. 
Time cards showed that we actually 
had fewer absentees after the com- 
pany decided not to “dock” every- 
one for lost time. At my suggestion 
we organized a dance and nearly 
everybody came. This time I think 
the president enjoyed himself, and I 
believe his wife danced every dance. 
People spoke to each other for the 
first time in months—old quarrels 
were settled and misunderstandings 
cleared up. It was a great success. 

The next morning at my sugges- 
tion the president made a tour of 
the entire plant chatting with 
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employees, stopping here and there 
to ask a question or to com- 
ment on the previous night’s enter- 
tainment. Employees who had 
worked for him from five :to ten 
years had their first opportunity of 
speaking to him. The factory su- 
perintendent had constantly com- 
plained to me that certain machinery 
was needed, but that he could never 
obtain the president’s permission to 
buy it. The day after the dance 
seemed a good time to settle the 
matter so I offered to go in on the 
carpet and help the superintendent 
sell about $14,000 worth of ma- 
chinery to the “old man.” But be- 
fore I went in I took pains to draw 
up a regular proposal, and outline 
the savings which the new ma- 
chinery would bring about. It re- 
quired less than half an hour to ob- 
tain his approval of the proposed 
new equipment. 

“Boy, you’re a wonder,” said the 
factory superintendent when we left 
the president’s office. “I’ve been 
trying to get that machinery for 
years and never reached first base 
with the “old man,” and you come 
in and get his O. K. in a few 
minutes. How on earth did you do 
it?” 

He Sold the “Old Man” 

“You saw me,” I retorted, “you 
heard everything I had to say. I 
told him just what you told me, and 
I suppose what you have been tell- 
ing him all these years, but I 
showed him where it would save 
money for him. You’ve always 
given him the impression that you 
just wanted the machinery because 
you thought you ought to have it. I 
used salesmanship on him. You 
didn’t. And that’s the trouble with 
this entire plant. No one sells any- 
thing to anybody else. You don’t 
sell your foremen on the need for 
cooperation; they don’t sell their 
help on the value of careful work 
and regular attendance. None of us 
sell our own jobs to the fellow next 
tous. Why, there are people in this 
plant who have been doing the same 
things for years and who haven't 
the slightest idea of their relation to 
the department next to them. Ifthe 
production manager would sell the 
order clerk on the necessity of put- 
ting complete specifications on all 
orders before they reach the factory 
we wouldn’t have so much spoilage. 
But he takes it for granted that an 

(Continued on page 740) 


Who Knows Who Voted for Lincoln? 


BRAHAM LINCOLN was elected 
A sixteenth president of the United 
States sixty-three years ago, by a 
popular vote of one million eight hun- 
dred sixty-six thousand three hundred 
fifty-two. 


Who knew, then, who voted for him? 
Who knows now? 


We know that Jay Cooke, the banker; 
William Lloyd Garrison, the publicist; 
Charles Sumner, the statesman; William 
Cullen Bryant, the poet-editor; Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, the thinker—voted for 
him. 

We know that farmers left their plows 
standing in the furrow—that merchants 
left their counting rooms—that clerks 
forsook their desks to cast their ballots 
for “Honest Abe.” 

We know, too, that this vote of nearly 
two million was an expression of confi- 
dence in the ideal for which Lincoln 
stood—an ideal to be crystallized by him 
later in his immortal Gettysburg ad- 
dress, when he said, “This government of 
the people, by the people and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” 
Just as no man could have stood at the 
elpow of every one of the 1,866,352 men 
who voted for Lincoln, to find out his 
trade, his occupation, or his profession, 
so no man can stand at the elbow of 
every purchaser of TRUE STORY to find 
out the trades, occupations, or profes- 
sions followed by the 1,800,000 
people who will buy and read the 
March issue of this magazine. 


|) gomes you see a_ well- 
dressed, prosperous business 
man reading TRUE STORY on the 


Broadway Limited between New York 
and Chicago, that is no reason to assume 
that this magazine is read largely by 
such men. 


When you observe a copy of TRUE 
STORY on the library table in a high- 
class suburban home, do not leap to the 
conclusion that its appeal is directed 
mainly to this class of reader. 


If across the aisle in subway, street- 
car, or bus, you occasionally see TRUE 
STORY in the hands of a young man or 
a young woman going to business, it is 
not to be assumed that young business 
men and women form the bulk of this 
magazine’s circulation. 


We may know for certain only this 
about those who read TRUE STORY: 
they prefer the facts of life to the mere 
cakes and ale of existence. 


They belong to the working, thinking, 
living majority who face courageously 
the dawn of a new era in which prudery 
and pedantry have no part. 


They are the molders of public opinion. 
Lincoln said of public opinion that it was 
the tool with which statesmen work to 
produce benefits for a whole people. 


It is also the force with which those 
who advertise in the magazines must 
reckon. And public opinion in our day is 


True Story 


Magazine 


certainly as potent as it was when Lin- 
coln paid his respects to it. 


A magazine that nears the two mil- 
lion mark may be said to have become a 
factor in the life of a nation—to have 
achieved an acceptance that makes it a 
mighty power. 

You cannot forget it or ignore its 
significance. There must be back of it 
some great purpose or ideal that draws 
nearly two million people to fifty thou- 
sand news-stands each month—some de- 
nominator common to the human heart 
that touches the lives of the eight mil- 
lion people who read it. 

Perhaps it is a passion for truth; it 
may be a longing to look into the lives of 
others and read there the secrets of the 
soul; there may have been slumbering in 
the race for two thousand years the 
Greek philosopher’s oft quoted adjura- 
tion, “Know thyself.” 

There may even yet linger in the air 
the plaint of Robert Burns who cried, 
“Wad some power giftie gie us to know 
ourselves as ithers see us!” 


S the banker, the publicist, the 
statesman, the poet-editor, and the 
thinker voted with the farmer, the mer- 
chant, and the clerk to elect Abraham 
Lincoln, so do all kinds and classes 
of people reach out, through TRUE 
STORY, for an expression of that ideal 
which makes all men brothers. 


Get a copy of TRUE STORY 
today and see for yourself what is 
in it that makes it a growing power 
in molding the public thought and 
opinion of our time. 
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The Self-Sufficient Salesman Who 
Skims Over His Mail 


lem of getting salesmen to 

read bulletins, price change 
sheets and letters a St. Paul sales 
manager decided that the big reason 
for salesmen neglecting to read this 
material was their belief that the 
house would never know whether or 
not bulletins were read. 


( jeretgeen with the prob- 


So this salesman manager planned 
a check-up system. First he used 
the old idea of attaching a coupon 
to each communication. .The cou- 
pon or receipt was to be returned 
by each salesman. Instead of stop- 
ping there, as many sales managers 
do, he went a step farther. On a 
large envelope he wrote the name of 
each salesman. Every time a com- 
munication was sent out it was 
given a number, and this number 
and the date were stamped on one 
side of the face of the envelope. On 
the opposite side was a space for 
stamping the date the receipt was 
received from the salesman. Each 
salesman’s receipts were filed in a 
separate envelope. 

Once a month he went over these 
envelopes and checked up the num- 
ber of receipts which had been re- 
turned by every salesman. At first 
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he found many salesmen were re- 
turning but a few of the receipts. 
To each of these salesmen he sent a 
copy of the letter or bulletin with a 
note which explained that no receipt 
for it had been received. The note 
requested an immediate answer as- 
suring the sales manager that the 
salesman had read and acted upon 
the instructions in the bulletin. As 
soon as the salesmen found that the 
sales manager was checking them 
up on each new communication 
they began returning the receipts 
promptly—more than that—they 
acted upon the instructions con- 
tained in each communication. 


Even though you have a record 
of every communication going out, 
and know that the salesman has re- 
ceived it, each communication must 
“sell” itself to the salesmen if it is 
to obtain results. One company 
sends along with every bulletin a 
sheet entitled, “What One Sales- 
man Did.” This is the story of 
some unusual accomplishment by 
the salesman. Actual names of both 
salesmen and customers are men- 
tioned in each bulletin, hoping that 
they can put over some deal that 
will be worthy of being written up 
in a bulletin. 
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Results have been so satisfactory 
that the sales manager no longer 
has any cause for complaint about 
salesmen not reading bulletins. He 
has made each bulletin interesting 
and helpful. The problem of getting 
a bulletin read by salesmen is 
largely the problem salesmen must 
face in inducing a prospect to listen 
to a sales talk—it must be interest- 
ing—newsy, and informative. 


In preparing matter for the sales- 
men to read give it this test. Ask 
yourself whether or not you would 
like to read reams of material about 
your business after hours? How 
would the factory and office force 
look upon a sheaf of bulletins and 
letters, if they had to read them after 
hours? They would probably re- 
volt unless they could be shown 
definitely where it would benefit 
them. And if we expect salesmen 
to read our bulletins we must con- 
vince them of that very thing—that 
every bulletin means lost opportun- 
ities—if he allows it to go unread. 


The National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners, at their last 
convention in New York, laid plans 
to invest a million dollars in adver- 
tising and educational work. 
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Calls and Profits 


By Eugene Whitmore 


There is nothing new or startling in this article but it does show how four concerns found the 
answer to bigger profits by applying the very obvious remedy of cutting the cost per call. As 
is often the case they found that the most obvious reasons for unprofitable sales are often over- 
looked in the mad search for scientific or complicated answers to everyday problems. Intense 
competitive conditions prevailing demand that every sales manager keep a watchful eye on the 
ever-rising volume of unprofitable business, if he is to see the year through withany profit at all. 


selling, W. L. McCasky, secre- 

tary and general manager of the 
Cole Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago, found that a salesman who 
makes but 250 calls a year spends 
approximately $20 of the company’s 
money every time he puts his foot 
inside a prospect’s place of busi- 
ness. Making 300 calls a year cuts 
the cost per call down to approxi- 
mately $16. When the cost per call 
ranges down to $10 and less, then 


and only then is the company satis- 
fied. 


|: an investigation of the cost of 


No Profit on Many Orders 


A moment’s consideration will 
show any sales manager just how 
important this matter of cutting 
down the cost per call really is. 
Suppose your company makes a net 
profit on sales of five per cent. A 
call that costs $20 is profitless until 
the sales reach $400 for that call. 
Even if the company is one of those 
rare organizations that boasts of 
twenty per cent profits, it would re- 
quire a hundred dollar order to pay 
the cost of the call. 

But the matter of reducing the 
cost per call goes deeper than the 
mere saving of money and insuring 
a profit on smaller orders. The 
only way to reduce the cost per 
call is either to make more calls or 
reduce expenses. The average sales- 
man rebels when there is talk of re- 
ducing his salary, commission or 
traveling allowance. So there is 
only one thing to do—increase the 
number of calls. 

One of the surest ways to bring 
about rebellion in a sales organiza- 
tion is to be carping constantly on 
expenses—to question expenditures 
and petty items of expense. The 
salesman simply can’t look upon 
any auditing of expense items as 
anything but penury on the part of 
the house. But when he is told 
what it costs the company every 


time he faces a prospect the average 
salesman can be relied upon to 
make more calls; and almost with- 
out exception more calls mean more 
orders. 


“A fifty-cent taxi ride demolishes 
the profit on a ten-dollar sale,” is 
the caption I saw in a paragraph in 
a salesman’s house organ. This par- 
ticular issue was devoted to the 
matter of cutting sales costs, and it 
dwelt specifically on the relation of 
profits to expenditures. It showed 
in graphic form what a delicate and 
sensitive thing profits really are. 
The sales manager who produced 
this house organ told me that the 
response of the sales force was ex- 
ceptionally gratifying—both from a 
standpoint of increased business, 
lowered expenses, and a greater 
willingness on the part of salesmen 
to “listen to reason” when the mat- 
ter of expenses comes up. 


The Changing Markets 


The sales manager whose men are 
traveling on straight commission 
arrangements, or whose men pay 
their own expenses, is more than 
likely to look upon such matters as 
the cost per call as things about 
which he does not have to worry. 
Yet if his salesmen are spending 
ten, fifteen or twenty dollars for 
every call, it is bound to show up in 
the turnover of salesmen. It is just 
as much to the advantage of the 
commission salesman to bring down 
his cost per call as it is to the 
salaried salesman. 

One sales manager has recently 
completed a survey of some of his 
territories. In one state there was 
a certain town which had always 
been looked upon as the pride and 
joy of the sales department. This 
town had exactly one store, which 
served a large community. The 
merchandise sold to this store alone 
amounted to more than that of any 
other store in the state. But the 
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records showed that the business 
from this store had been constantly 
decreasing for the past several 
years. Despite the fact that it had 
always been looked upon as a 
“halo” account it was found that no 
profit had been made on business 
from this store in 1923. 


The Small Town Problem 


The salesman had always made 
six trips a year to this store. Each 
trip required two days—it was at 
the end of a logging railroad—and 
when the total costs were balanced 
against the profits it was found not 
worth the effort for another year, for 
year in and year out this store had 
been changing in character. In the 
past ten years it has changed from 
a prosperous general store handling 
everything from farm implements to 
baby garments, until today its stock 
consists largely of provisions, no- 
tions, work clothing, rubber boots, 
brogan shoes and similar lines. 


This change in the character of 
territories is going on all over 
the country. The automobile has 
changed buying habits, and selling 
habits must change with buying. 
In the past few weeks no less than 
five sales managers have told me of 
the increasing difficulty in exacting 
a profit from the country town 
stores. Usually the courthouse 
towns are the only ones worth 
working in districts where the 
towns range from 10,000 population 
down. One sales manager reminded 
me of two hat companies in one 
southern wholesale market which 
had gone out of business recently, 
largely because their line had not 
kept pace with changing market 
conditions of rural and semi-rural 
communities. 

Keeping a close watch on terri- 
tories is going to help many sales 
managers come through with profits 
in 1924. The incident cited above 
shows the need for a careful audit 
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of every territory; furthermore, it 
shows the need of laying the cards 
on the table in front of salesmen, 
for the salesman who doesn’t real- 
ize what a tiny weight is required 
to shift the profit scales over to the 
loss side cannot be expected to 
analyze his territories, his accounts 
and his expenses with a view 
towards extracting the last ounce of 
profit from every call. 


The sales manager of a machinery 
house explained how he increased 
profits from sales in 1923 by a thor- 
ough analysis of his sales costs. 
Among other discoveries he found 
the cost per call was far too high— 
or to put it the other way—sales- 
men were not making enough calls. 


Lowering the Cost Per Call 


In this business salesmen have no 
rigidly defined territories, but are 
stationed at certain strategic points 
and are sent out in answer to in- 
quiries. It often happens that a 
Chicago salesman may be dis- 
patched on a hurry-up trip to 
Kansas City, because the Kansas 
City prospect can’t wait until the 
Kansas City salesman returns from 
a trip to Texas or the coast. Under 
these conditions it is to be expected 
that expenses would run high, but 
when an analysis was made for the 
cost per call the sales manager as 
well as the salesmen were dum- 
founded. Could it be possible that 
they were averaging only one and 
one-half calls per day? This analysis 
was made during the middle of the 
summer. For the last five months 
of 1923 these same salesmen made 
enough calls to bring the average 
up to slightly over two calls per day 
for the entire year. They were quick 
to act when they saw what lack of 
calls cost the business. 

This result was achieved through 
a careful working out of a system 
for handling and following inquiries 
and prospects. It had always been 
the plan for salesmen to answer dis- 
tant inquiries and then hurry right 
back to headquarters. But a more 
systematic working plan, coupled 
with a more careful sorting of in- 
quiries, leads, and prospects enabled 
the salesmen to make a number of 
calls each time he went out on a 
special mission in answer to a mail 
or telegraphic inquiry for informa- 
tion. 

One sales manager worked out a 
big chart showing just how much a 
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salesman would have to sell for 
every item of expense. Instead of 
driving at his men to reduce costs 
he put it up to them in a sugar 
coated form that didn’t seem dis- 
tasteful yet was, nevertheless, force- 
ful. It was worked out to show the 
amount of profit! consumed by a 
fifty-mile railroad ticket, a Pullman 
fare, a two-dollar room, ‘a laundry 
bill and sundry other items familiar 
to every one who sees expense 
sheets. 
How Letters Helped 


In checking up sales costs one ex- 
ecutive found among the “proper- 
ties” in the department vast lists of 


names which had been sent in by. 


salesmen representing calls made on 
prospects. Checking these names 
against purchasers and current re- 
ports the sales manager found hun- 
dreds of names which were neither 
among the lists of purchasers or 
being listed among current reports. 
Apparently the salesmen had given 
them up entirely. “We have sev- 
eral thousand dollars tied up in sales 
expense from visiting these people,” 
the sales manager reasoned to hith- 
self. “Why not try getting back 
some of this money with direct 
mail?” He selected approximately 
seven hundred names at random 
and sent out a test letter to the list. 
The mailing cost less than fifty dol- 
lars and brought back better than 
$350 in direct orders. Now that 
sales manager has an established 


routine for handling names that 
salesmen send in and then forget. 
Every name that reaches the “hope- 
less” file is circularized three times 
before it is dropped. Each month a 
new batch of names, which haven’t 
been listed on call reports for three 
months are added to the list, and 
each month a letter goes out. In 
1923 this sales manager salvaged 
$43,261.75 in sales from the “hope- 
less list.” The profit on this busi- 
ness alone will pay a third of that 
sales manager’s salary! 


More Sales Per Call 


When the percentage of cost on 
sales mounts past the profit margin 
there are often many simple plans 
that will serve to reduce this rising 
cost without upsetting the entire 
routine of the business, or making 
radical changes in the marketing 
plan. A Ford distributor in a me- 


‘dium sized city found that his sales- 


men were making plenty of calls, 
but too few sales. Too many calls 
without a sale meant discouraged 
salesmen, and added to the turn- 
over. So he started a campaign to 
encourage the salesmen to sell 
something, if only a tire pump, a 
spotlight or a bumper. In a few 
weeks it became a rare thing for a 
salesman to work all day without 
selling something, even though he 
did not sell a Ford. This plan ar- 
rested the ascending tendencies of 
selling costs for this sales manager. 


Income Tax Rulings on Upkeep 
of Automobiles 


According to the latest rulings of 
the Collector of Internal Revenue 
expenses incurred in maintaining an 
automobile may be deducted from 
income tax statements provided the 
automobile is used exclusively for 
business purposes. 


Where the car is used partially 
for business and partially for pleas- 
ure or convenience the cost may be 
prorated and that part attributable 
to business or other pursuits de- 
ducted as a business expense. The 
same rule applies to deduction for 
depreciation. 


The purchase price of an automo- 
bile, even when used wholly for 
business purposes, cannot be de- 
ducted from gross income. It is a 
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capital expenditure, deduction of 
which is expressly disallowed by the 
revenue act. 

An automobile license fee is re- 
garded as a tax, and may be de- 
ducted whether the automobile is 
used for business or for pleasure or 
convenience. Where an automobile 
is used almost exclusively for pleas- 
ure a deduction for depreciation is 
not allowed. 


Production of 21,000 cars during 
the month of January was an- 
nounced by the Willys-Overland 
Company at the annual dealers’ 
banquet held in Chicago recently. 
This is a 300 per cent increase over 
January of last year. 


Trade Swing to County Seats Makes 
Advertising Possible 


As Small Town Market Dwindles Harris-Polk Insure 
New Markets by Advertising in Metropolitan Centers 


An Interview by a Member of The Dartnell Editorial Staff with 


J. W. Harris 


President, Harris-Polk Hat Company, St. Louis 


HE eighth season of a suc- 

cessful, if not spectacular, 

advertising campaign just 
being released by the Harris-Polk 
Hat Company of St. Louis furnishes 
evidence of how an advertising 
campaign may be dovetailed with 
the selling problems of a concern as 
yet not ready to embark upon a big 
program of what is_ generally 
termed national advertising. As a 
matter of fact this campaign might 
be termed - “localized” national 
advertising, for the advertising 
reaches more than thirty states, yet 
no national mediums are being 
used with the exception of the na- 
tional trade papers. 


New Markets for Old 


In 1920, when business in general 
took its famous toboggan slide, the 
sales of the Harris-Polk Hat Com- 
pany, like those of hundreds of 
other concerns, were inclined to 
sag. This company was face-to- 
face with two major selling prob- 
lems—one to maintain sales on an 
even keel—the other to find new 
markets for their hats; for their 
primary markets -were gradually 
dwindling away. For twenty years 
the company had looked upon the 
small town as its best field, and had 
made little effort to cultivate trade 
in the cities. Salesmen with the 
Harris-Polk line penetrated the re- 
motest districts of the southern and 
western states, some of their best 
accounts being located in towns of 
less than one thousand population. 
But trade in these towns was shift- 
ing. Automobiles were taking the 
better class of trade to the bigger 
towns. The little country stores 


were becoming less and less im- 
portant as centers of trade. 

It was perhaps only natural that 
the company turned to advertising 
in their effort to solve both these 
problems, and to provide for a 


steady expansion of trade. An 
analysis of the territories showed 
that distribution did not warrant 
use of national mediums. Much of 
the company’s trade was west of 
the Mississippi River and south of 
the Ohio. Populous states like 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, New 
York and the New England states 
were not visited by Harris-Polk 
salesmen. 

So it was decided to try out a list 
of newspapers in metropolitan cen- 
ters throughout the MHarris-Polk 
trade territory. It was true that 
many of the largest cities in this 
territory had no Harris-Polk ac- 
counts, but the newspapers were se- 
lected according to the amount of 
outside or country circulation, the 
papers having the largest country 
circulation being the ones that were 
scheduled. 

This policy was adopted for two 
reasons: first, to back up the dealers 
in towns where Harris-Polk had ac- 
counts, and second, to pave the way 


for new accounts in the larger 
towns. Thus they used advertising 
to 'pave the way for the new ac- 
counts in new cities which would 
be added as fast as the trade 
dwindled away in the villages where 
much of the company’s business 
had come from in the past. The ad- 
vertising really acted as a stone to 
kill two birds. 

After the campaign had run for 
two seasons business in the hat in- 
dustry was still at a low ebb. Many 
of their competitors were forced to 
curtail operations to a minimum. 
They cut out advertising, reduced 
sales forces and generally sailed 
close to the shore. They were 
desperately struggling for orders. 
But the foresight and confidence of 
the Harris-Polk folks had turned 
tables for them. Instead of curtail- 
ing manufacturing they were forced 
to add to their production program 
and at the very worst period of the 
slump Harris-Polk had plenty of 
orders to fill—indeed there were 


* MEXICO 


1154 7: q 


Circulation by States of the Metropolitan Newspapers 
in which Harris-Polk Advertising will Appear this Fall 


Page from the Harris-Polk sales portfolio showing how they visualize the 
circulation of mediums being used in the advertising campaign 
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times when orders were easier to 
get than they were to fill. 


Mr. J. W. Harris, president of the 
company, is very frank in speaking 
of the accomplishments of his ad- 
vertising, “Tangible results are 
hard to trace. We have no records 
of dealers coming in and saying that 
they saw our advertising and have 
decided to buy their hats from us, 
but the healthy increase we have 
enjoyed since we started our con- 
sumer advertising four years ago 
makes us confident that our adver- 
tising policy is right. I hate to 
think of what might have happened 
to our business in 1921 and 1922 
had we not advertised,” declared 
Mr. Harris. 

The spring campaign for 1924 
will run in fifty daily papers in the 
leading cities in the territory where 


the company has_ representation. 
Last season for the first time farm 
papers were used in addition to the 
daily papers. “Some years ago we 
carefully considered using a list of 
farm papers before we went into 
dailies,’ said Mr. Harris in com- 
menting upon his advertising, “but 
because of the style element in our 
line of hats we felt that it would be 
necessary first to establish our name 
and brands in towns and cities be- 
fore going to the farm trade. Sup- 
pose our salesmen had gone to our 
customers in college towns, railroad 
centers where style is the most im- 
portant element in buying hats, and 
tried to sell hats on the strength of 
our farm paper advertising. It 
would have acted as a boomerang 
instead of an aid in selling the very 
class of trade we were after. 


WORTH HATS AND” 


Blow, Winds 1 Blow! 


BUT you won't blow the bloom off Worth or 
Noa: piri hats! They are made in a way to 


withstand 


rd usage, and to retain their shape. 


Correct as to color and shape, and made in a wide range : | 
of styles. Nationally-Advertised, too. i 


We manufacture Worth hats and Thoroughbred hats in our ~ i 
own modern factory, and aim to sell each line direct to a pro- | 


gressive merchantin every town. If Worth hatsand 


Thorough- 


bred hats are not both sold in your town, ask us about our Co- : os | 
operative Selling Plan. A post card will bring information. 


IARRIS- POLK HAT Co. 


and Ooan J 


THE STANUP 


or SAINT Mlociniesy u S.A. 
Largest Manufacturers of F le Hats West of the Allegheny Mounains 


torce “Hat. CG. 


“But now that our advertising is 
established and we feel that we have 
developed consumer acceptance jin 
the big towns to a very marked de- 
gree, we are going to try and estab- 
lish the brand firmly in the minds 
of the farmers, as they represent a 
large part of our market.” 

The Harris-Polk Hat Company 
was established in St. Louis in 1903 
by J. W. Harris and W. J. Polk and 
three others all of whom had been 
salesmen for the Boogher, Force & 
Goodbar Hat Company. For sev- 
eral years Mr. Harris and Mr. Polk 
continued to “make” their former 
territories, and to this day they are 
personally acquainted with a large 
number of their customers. They 
both keep in close touch with their 
thirty-five salesmen and their cus- 
tomers. In 1919 Harris-Polk Com- 
pany bought out the “old home- 
stead,” which had been changed to 
the Sloan-Force Hat Company. So 
they are now in a position to sell 
the same brand of hats which they 
sold before entering business for 
themselves, but this time the hats 
are made in their own factory. 


Same Men Sell Two Lines 


With the addition of the Sloan- 
Force Hat Company a new brand 
was acquired, so in all advertising 
both the Worth and Thoroughbred 
brands are featured. The Worth 
brand is sold under the Harris-Polk 
name and the Thoroughbred brand 
under the Sloan-Force name. By 
keeping both names and brands 
alive the company is enabled to sell 
two accounts in the same town. 

There is nothing spectacular or 
sensational about the growth of this 
business, but it has enjoyed a 
steadily increasing trade, and by 
constant advertising is gradually 
expanding its territory and reach- 
ing out into the larger cities. The 
company was originally capitalized 
at $50,000 which has since been in- 
creased to $500,000 and the January 
statement of the condition of the 
company shows a surplus of $175,- 
000, which would, we think, indicate 
that the modest, well-planned ad- 
vertising campaign of the last four 
years has served its purpose ad- 
mirably. 


General Motors Corporation an- 
nounces that sales for January were 


66,000 cars, as compared with sales 


The spring campaign is based on the idea that a man’s hat receives of 49,382 cons tox January, 1923. 


its hardest knocks when not being worn 
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Tell It t 


= John Mo 


Te lights fade out. Beyond 
the dimmed footlights, massed 
on the stage, row upon row of 
listeners/ wait, intent. Before 
him, a murky pit of living shad- 
ows, blurred banks of white 
faces in the moving, breathing 
darkness. And as the piano ap- 
proaches the opening note, you 
see his white shirt front rise a 
little, his head go back . . . 
and then the rich, high lyric 
strain . . 

Snow white hair, tiara-topped 
and unbridled flapper bobs, 
opera capes and faded shawls, | 
decolletage agleam with pearls i: 
and shrunken, old, lack-lustre faces, slippers 
of gold and shapeless, worn shoes, chatelaines 
and cooks, priests and policemen, bankers and 
bus boys, magistrates and milkmen, artists 
and amateurs, students and shop clerks, dilet- 
tantes and dumbells . . . a McCormack 
audience. There are Stuyvesants there, dress 
circle folks with money and means, masters of 
this world; and the Sweeneys, the avegage, 
plain people. Some of them come to hear 
Bach and Handel; others wait through the 
program foranencorelike** Mother Machree™ 
All of them come to hear McCormack. 

Plays to the crowd? Perhaps. But because 
he sings to capacity houses in the Century or 
Hippodrome, as well as in the Metropolitan, 
is McCormack any less the artist, or his voice 
any less the voice? Sings for the crowd . . . 
but has any artist a larger, more devoted or 
more appreciative public; or, vulgarly getting 
back to business, larger box office receipts? 


* * * 


— are business men and advertisers 
that perhaps, like singers, donot like todo bus- 
iness with the general public, the Sweeneys. 

Oftentimes, it is inconvenient to extend a 
business to the mass market. 


SWEENEY / 


The high calibered sales force used 
to select accounts and large single 
orders may not wholly approve mak- 
ing more calls per day and picking up 
small orders. 

The cashiers prefer crisp cheques. 
to soiled bills of small denominations. 

The accounting department may 
protest against the multiplication of 
small credits and extra entries. 

The shipping department may com- 
plain about the additional work in- 
volved in sending small lots and split 
units. 

BUT- the treasurer will never stop 
toask whether the receipts come from 
the best people; the board of directors 
will never disapprove new business; the 
firm’s bankers will never frown upon profits 
from the proletariat! The annual statement 
takes no cognizance of the quality of your 
customers, but only of the quantity of your 
orders and your profits. 


* * * 


Ar no previous period in the world’s 
history did any business man have so wide a 
market, so much wealth to trade with, so 
many potential customers, as the mass mar- 
ket in New York, the Sweeneys, offer teday. 
And no business man of any other era ever 
had such an easy access to such a market as 
advertising is today; nor such an efficient, 
inexpensive instrument of sales as THe News. 

Here is a massed population of six million 
people in one city, the richest, most prosper- 
ous, best living people in all the world. And 
to match this superb market is a medium of 
more than seven hundred thousand circula- 
tion, the largest DAILY circulation in America 
—ninety-seven percent concentrated in New 
York City and suburbs. Responsive readers, 
more reader attention, less advertising to see, 
and a lower line cost! And News advertising 
sells! Get the facts! 


“Tell It to Sweeney” has been issued in folder form. Write for the series. 


December, 1923 
Daily Average — 
716,327 
Sunday Average— 
615,849 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York Tribune Building, Chicago 
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What Edson-Moore Learned When 


They Began Cutting Territories 


Detroit Dry Goods Wholesaler Finds Men 
Can Do Better in Smaller Territories 


DSON MOORE & COM- 
k PANY, Detroit wholesale 

dry goods house serving the 
state of Michigan and parts of sev- 
eral adjoining states, has practically 
doubled its sales force within the 
past few years without reaching out 
any farther from home, but by the 
simple expedient of subdividing the 
territory of different salesmen from 
time to time. Occasionally a single 
territory is split into two parts and 
another man is added; at other 
times a new district may be carved 
out of two or three adjoining terri- 
tories. Whatever the means adopted, 
the results have been invariably 
favorable, according to executives, 
and the company is definitely com- 
mitted to the policy of steadily re- 
ducing the size of its salesmen’s ter- 
ritories and thereby encouraging 
more intensive work on the part of 
the men in the field. The company 
at present employs about sixty-five 
salesmen. 


It Makes Them Hustle 


Frederick Stockwell, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, cites many 
concrete examples to prove his con- 
tention that the policy works out to 
the advantage of the salesmen as 
well as of the house, although he ad- 
mits that it is seldom a salesman 
submits willingly to having his ter- 
ritory reduced. 


The company’s representative in 
one town, for example, has a quota 
of $130,000 a year, which he ex- 
ceeded last year by $36,000. Just 
one year ago another man was 
placed in the same territory to work 
in conjunction with this salesman. 
This year the senior salesman ex- 
ceeded his last year’s record by a 
little over $1,000, while the junior 
salesman sold $97,000 worth of 
goods in the same town. Citing these 
figures, Mr. Stockwell rightly insists 
that the company sold $98,000 more 
worth of goods in that town than 
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By D. G. Baird 


it would have sold had it not added 
another man in the territory. 


Two years ago executives of the 
company determined to carve out a 
new territory from three others, 
creating a little triangular field in 
the midst of the three original ones. 
A young man was taken out of the 
stockroom a::d given this new field, 
where he sold $43,000 worth of 
goods last year and over $60,000 
worth this year, while the three 
other men have maintained their 
quotas without difficulty. 


What Intensive Work Did 


Then there was a stretch of 
sparsely populated (with retail 
stores) territory out Grand River 
Avenue beyond the city limits of 
Detroit that, until a couple of years 
ago, was neglected entirely by Ed- 
son-Moore salesmen. At that time, 
however, a man was assigned the 
task of calling on this trade and he 
sold something like $20,000 worth of 
goods in the district during the first 
year. The territory was then di- 
vided between two men, who sold, 
respectively, $18,000 and $10,000 
worth there. One month ago a 
third man was added and has al- 
ready turned in orders totaling 
$6,600. 

“We don’t care to reach out 
farther for territory,’ Mr. Stock- 
well explains, “but we do want to 
get our share of the trade in the ter- 
ritory we have, and have had for 
years, and we know from experience 
that the best way to get it is to di- 
vide the field into small districts and 
insist that the men work these dis- 
tricts intensively. Time and again 
we have checked up and found that 
a man in a big territory was only 
skimming the cream—working only 
the larger towns and neglecting the 
smaller ones—and time and again 
we have divided that territory and 
got twice as much business, or ap- 
proximately so. 


“The men themselves frequently 
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object, I must admit, but we are 
definitely committed to the plan, 
nevertheless. We don’t cut ruth- 
lessly—we always analyze the terri- 
tory carefully before taking such ac- 
tion—and when we do cut, we give 
the men affected every assurance 
that they will not suffer; but at that 
they are sometimes dissatisfied. In 
taking part of a salesman’s territory 
away from him, we usually propose 
to reduce his quota, if he fears he 
will not be able to do as well as he 
has been doing with the larger field. 
Our men work on a salary-quota- 
commission basis, and they natur- 
ally are interested in reaching their 
quotas. We will propose to cut a 
man’s quota, say, from $100,000 to 
$90,000, but even then he may be- 
come dissatisfied. 


When Business Booms 


“A good case in point is that of a 
man we lost recently. He was a 
good salesman, but he had a large 
territory and we knew he was ne- 
glecting many of the small villages 
and crossroads stores, for the simple 
reason that he was not getting any 
orders from them. His custom was 
to work the larger towns so long as 
business remained good, then to 
make a trip to the smaller places 
whenever his sales began to slump. 
He grumbled when we divided his 
territory, then a little later business 
fell off somewhat, and he quit. His 
contention was that if we hadn’t 
taken part of his territory away 
from him, when business became 
dull, he would have kept up his vol- 
ume by going after these smaller 
accounts. We appreciated his view- 
point, all right, but our contention 
is that we want these smaller ac- 
counts when business is booming, as 
well as when it is slumping. We 
have two men in that territory now 
and they are getting just about 
twice as much business as this man 
formerly got there.” 


By showing dealers how to display other small wares The Peabody Company 
insures a better display of “Domes of Silence” 


It Was the Kind of a Product 
that Dealers Neglect 


“Domes of Silence’? Promoted Through 
Hook-up With Other Small Wares 


PLAN for hooking up with a 
A dozen or so manufacturers in 

related, but non-competitive, 
lines is being worked out by 
the Henry W. Peabody Company, 
manufacturers of Domes of Silence, 
to solve several troublesome prob- 
lems that have persistently held 
back sales. 


As you perhaps know, Domes of 
Silence are little metal domes to be 
fastened on the bottom of all kinds 
of chair, table and furniture legs. 
The smooth, rounded metal will not 
scratch the most highly finished 
floors. Nearly every housewife, 
who sees a display of Domes of 
Silence, would immediately buy a 
supply of them; the big problem, 
however, has always been to find a 
method of interesting dealers in a 
small item of this kind. 


A Problem of Volume 
Obviously the hardware dealer is 


more concerned about stoves, tools, 


cutlery, and other lines that run into 
more money. The department store 
proprietor, or merchandising man, 
couldn’t become excited over selling 
and displaying a small item such as 
Domes of Silence, when he carries 
piece goods, shoes, clothing, pianos, 
hats, and a thousand other lines 


that form the backbone of the 
store’s volume. 


But the fact remains that every 
store could add a surprising volume 
of profits if Domes of Silence were 
properly displayed. The Henry W. 
Peabody Company knew full well 
that it would be next to useless to 
try to stir up great excitement 
over their product alone. And they 
had no other lines to offer. So they 
did the next best thing—started in 
to help advertise and sell dozens of 
small wares and patented articles 
manufactured by other concerns. 


What Cooperation Did 


They soon found there were 
scores of manufacturers who were 
facing exactly the same problems of 
obtaining displays for their wares. 
Choice locations in department 
stores were given over to lines such 
as cosmetics, jewelry, stationery, 
neckwear, etc. What chance did the 
manufacturers of items like Domes 
of Silence, Moore Push Pins, 
Engle’s Art Corners, Keytainers, 
Gem Cutters, LePage’s Glue, and a 
score of others have in order to ob- 
tain individual displays of their 
lines? There may be occasional dis- 
plays of these items individually, 


but usually they were hidden away 


(Continued on page 685) 
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Chicago 


NEW HAVEN 


Connecticut's 
Largest City 


NEW HAVEN, the larg- 
est city in the state of 
Connecticut, is the center 
of one of the most active 
manufacturing districts of 
the United States. 


NEW HAVEN is a 
world’s center for the 
manufacture of household 
hardware, clocks, _ steel 
wire, copper wire, rifles, 
ammunition, sporting 
goods, paper boxes, cor- 
sets, hosiery and rubber 
goods, a great diversity of 
manufactures. 


NEW HAVEN is a pros- 
perous community with a 
population of over 186,000 
and a large percentage of 
wage earners owning their 
own homes and has bank- 
ing resources of over 235 
Million Dollars. 


THE 


NEW HAVEN 


REGISTER 


Covers the Field 


THE REGISTER is over- 
whelmingly first in New 
Haven and is everywhere 
recognized as the leading 
and influential medium of 
the community. 


THE REGISTER carried 
last year 4,323,458 lines of 
advertising more than its 
nearest competitor. 


THE REGISTER with 
over 37,500 net paid circu- 
lation daily, 91% of which 
is delivered within ten 
miles of the New Haven 
City Hall, has a larger cir- 
culation than the com- 
bined totals of its two 
nearest competitors. 


No Connecticut Campaign 
is complete without 


THE NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


The JULIUS MATHEWS 
SPECIAL AGENCY 


New York Boston Detroit 


You Buy Results 


When you write a letter you have a purpose. All the 
time and effort spent in composing the letter, in compil- 
ing the mailing list, is wasted unless you accomplish 
that purpose. Shouldn’t you remember that it’s results 
you are paying for? Replies are what you want... . 


genuine letters 
pull in more replies 


The important letter is always personal. 
taking effort is a matter of course. 


“close” an important transaction. 


Then, pains- 
Make each letter a 
genuine personal letter, just as you do a single letter to 
The results always 


pay. Why not use genuine letters, written on electric 
typewriters, letters that get results like you want? 


Result Getters Use Similar Methods 


One of the reasons why we received, years ago, one of our first three 
machine orders from THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, manu- 
facturers of SUPER-SAFETY INSURED BANK CHECKS, and re- 
cently received another order for three em is because 


... genuine letters 
bring more orders 


There were twenty-six national advertisers in a recent issue of “The 


Saturday Evening Post” who use Hooven letters. 
and operate batteries of Hooven Automatic Typewriters. 


Seven of them own 
The bal- 


ance use Hooven letter service regularly. 


Just consider the experience of one typical Hooven user. 


This man 


saw the machine, and asked a few questions; he learned that one-third 
of a girl’s time would give him from 100 to 120 letters daily. He 


bought a machine. 


Three months later he bought another one. 


We asked him about results secured. This is what he said: “My 
first Hooven brought me more orders through the mail than five side- 


line salesmen produced in three months. 


Sales from Hooven letters 


cost me less money, so I am buying another Hooven.” 

He said that he got more than sixty-eight per cent replies and over 
ten per cent sales from each mailing, as compared with five per cent 
replies from “imitation” letters formerly. 


For Executives— 

A Special Report, “Plans for 
Testing Individualized Let- 
ters,” will be sent upon re- 
quest. This report prepared 
by C. R. Sweney & Company, 
Business Surveys, retails for 
$10.00 per copy. We have 
arranged to send it without 
charge to interested execu- 
tives who wish to increase 
sales and conserve good-will. 


pared with 


Test It By Your Own Experience 


Look in your own waste basket: 
letters and carbon copies do you find there, as com- 
“imitations” you’ve thrown away? Turn to 
your files—How many “imitations” are carefully filed, 
as compared with Genuine letters and carbon copies 
that you keep. Important letters are... 


genuine letters’ 


How many Genuine 


ae es ~ get 100% attention 


thousands of genuine letters, 
with carbon-copies, making it 
easy for you to handle large 
lists as readily as your sten- 
ographer writes a few letters. 


Save 3 to 10 salaries 
with I girl 
operating Heovens 
[electric typewriters | 


Make all your letters important—Genuine letters, not 
masqueraders. Analyze the matter again. Test it 
frankly, right now. Compare the number of “imita- 
tions” with Genuine letters your files contain. It’s 
plain—the more attention your letters receive, the more 
replies you will get. Don’t take our word for it. Find 


out for yourself. 
We'll Help You. Write Us For Data 


HOOVEN CHICAGO COMPANY 


531 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 9288-8634 


HOOVEN LETTERS, INC. 
114 East 25th Street 
New York 


HOOVEN AUTOMATIC 
TYPEWRITER CORP. 


‘Manufacturers 
Hamilton, O. 
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The Origin and Development of the 
Advertising Agency—IlI 


By Daniel A. Ruebel 


This is the second part of an article on the origin, development and future of advertising 


agencies. 


The first part appeared in the January issue of SALES MANAGEMENT and the third 


will appear in the May issue. Being the vice-president of one of the large western advertising 
agencies, Mr. Ruebel is well equipped to tell what the agent can do for the organization with 


a product or service to market. 


This installment traces the development of the agency business 


in America from the time when they were mere space brokers up to the present stage of highly 
developed merchandising organizations. 


of an advertising agency in 

1878 is indicated by a pam- 
phlet which was issued by Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co. that year, explaining 
just how they did business. Some 
of the thoughts contained in this 
pamphlet are as follows: 


Sct an are of the operation 


“Newspaper advertising agencies 
were originally authorized to make 
rates for the papers, and the prices 
fixed by them were understood to 
be binding upon the publisher rep- 
resented. The agent then arranged 
with the publishers for authority to 
represent them and the commission 
to be allowed was a matter of bar- 
gain, but by usage came to be fixed 
at an established percentage. 


Cut Rates Flourished 


“The clerks in existing agencies, 
observing the methods upon which 
the business was conducted, estab- 
lished new agencies of their own and 
assumed the authority claimed and 
enjoyed by their former employers. 
Other persons without previous 
training or experience established 
themselves in business. 

“The agent assumed no responsi- 
bility. He paid over the money to 
the publishers after he collected it— 
if he never collected, he never paid. 

“Finally, some of the stronger 
agencies set up the principle that 
the commissions should cover a 
guarantee of payment. The multi- 
tude of agencies brought about a 
competition which resulted in such 
reduction of rates that the pub- 
lishers were sometimes compelled 
to repudiate contracts. Thus agents 
were led into the practice of promis- 
ing the advertisers that the prices 
named should be accepted. Conse- 
quently, in cases where the pub- 
lisher insisted upon an advance, the 
agent’s profit would be reduced. 


“In order to create a fund to meet 
such contingencies, a practice grew 
up among the agencies of offering to 
each paper a lower gross price than 
that which had been offered to the 
advertiser. A merciless cutting of 
rates was the result. The publishers 
were forced to repudiate any right 
of the advertising agency to fix 
prices which would be binding upon 
them. 

“Advertisers sometimes inquire 
whether, if dealing direct with the 
publishers or newspapers, they 
would not be able to obtain the al- 
lowance or commission. Our obser- 
vation teaches us that if the amount 
of their patronage is large, they will 
generally be able to obtain conces- 
sions from the rates. 


“It has been the result of our ex- 
perience and investigation that the 
most honorable publishers make no 
pretense of allowing an agent’s com- 
mission to an advertiser doing his 
own business, and that those who 
are willing to make such concessions 
generally get a better net price than 
they would expect if the order came 
through our hands. ‘The _ real 
strength of the agency lies in his 
ability to obtain the greatest con- 
cession to the publisher’s rates. 


Paying Bills Without Money 


“No sum, to be invested by an 
advertiser, is so small that we do 
not desire to have its management 
entrusted to us; neither is the pat- 
ronage of any advertiser so im- 
portant that we can afford to under- 
take it if by doing so we must 
abandon the principles which we 
conceive to be the only ones proper 
for the correct conduct of our 
affairs.” 

An interesting development of 
Rowell’s business was the establish- 
ment of a Printers’ Warehouse, 
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from which newspapers to whom 
they became indebted for advertis- 
ing space might order goods they 
needed. One of the difficulties of 
this system was that papers that had 
been content with the gross price of 
$25 for a standing column of elec- 
trotyped matter began to insist on a 
higher price on the basis that Rowell 
had asked them what he chose for 
material they had bought from him 
and, therefore, he had no right to 
set their price on space for them. 


Rowell kept a very complete file 
of papers in his New York office 
and it was not an unusual thing for 
advertisers who placed business di- 
rect to send their clerks there to find 
the newspapers in which to check 
their advertisements. And _ their 
fellow advertising agencies also did 
not hesitate to avail themselves of 
this service. 


A Bill Fourteen Feet Long 


Quite a number of the agencies 
had established the principle of di- 
viding commissions with adver- 
tisers, and somewhere about 1883 
Rowell decided that he would do so, 
also. His company issued a circular 
to all of the customers they had and 
to all the names they knew, agreeing 
to remit five per cent on the regular 
commission on all orders received 
for advertising in the New York 
daily papers. The result was that 
the “New York Times” promptly 
reduced its commission from fifteen 
to ten per cent. 


Rowell relates an experience with 
the publisher of the “Journal” at 
Horsehead, N. Y. This man ar- 
rived at his office one morning in the 
eighties with a bill for space in his 
publication, which measured over 
fourteen feet in length. On investi- 
gation, it was discovered that 
nothing had been paid to this publi- 
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Calls and Profits 


By Eugene Whitmore 


There is nothing new or startling in this article but it does show how four concerns found the 
answer to bigger profits by applying the very obvious remedy of cutting the cost per call. .As 
is often the case they found that the most obvious reasons for unprofitable sales are often over- 


looked in the mad search for scientific or complicated answers to everyday problems. 


Intense 


competitive conditions prevailing demand that every sales manager keep a watchful eye on the 
ever-rising volume of unprofitable business, if he is to see the year through withany profit at all. 


N an investigation of the cost of 
selling, W. L. McCasky, secre- 
tary and general manager of the 
Cole Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago, found that a salesman who 
makes but 250 calls a year spends 
approximately $20 of the company’s 
money every time he puts his foot 
-insi‘e a prospect’s place of busi- 
“ Making 300 calls a year cuts 
‘ost per call down to approxi- 
‘'y $16. When the cost per call 
es down to $10 and less, then 
‘only then is the company satis- 


No Profit on Many Orders 


A moment’s consideration will 
show any sales manager just how 
important this matter of cutting 
down the cost per call really is. 
Suppose your company makes a net 
profit on sales of five per cent. A 
call that costs $20 is profitless until 
the sales reach $400 for that call. 
Even if the company is one of those 
rare organizations that boasts of 
twenty per cent profits, it would re- 
quire a hundred dollar order to pay 
the cost of the call. 

But the matter of reducing the 
cost per call goes deeper than the 
mere saving of money and insuring 
a profit on smaller orders. The 
only way to reduce the cost per 
call is either to make more calls or 
reduce expenses. The average sales- 
man rebels when there is talk of re- 
ducing his salary, commission or 
traveling allowance. So there is 
only one thing to do—increase the 
number of calls. 

One of the surest ways to bring 
about rebellion in a sales organiza- 
tion is to be carping constantly on 
expenses—to question expenditures 
and petty items of expense. The 
salesman simply can’t look upon 
any auditing of expense items as 
anything but penury on the part of 
the house. But when he is told 
what it costs the company every 


time he faces a prospect the average 
salesman can be relied upon to 
make more calls; and almost with- 
out exception more calls mean more 
orders. 


“A fifty-cent taxi ride demolishes 
the profit on a ten-dollar sale,” is 
the caption I saw in a paragraph in 
a salesman’s house organ. This par- 
ticular issue was devoted to the 
matter of cutting sales costs, and it 
dwelt specifically on the relation of 
profits to expenditures. It showed 
in graphic form what a delicate and 
sensitive thing profits really are. 
The sales manager who produced 
this house organ told me that the 
response of the sales force was ex- 
ceptionally gratifying—both from a 
standpoint of increased business, 
lowered expenses, and a greater 
willingness on the part of salesmen 
to “listen to reason” when the mat- 
ter of expenses comes up. 


The Changing Markets 


The sales manager whose men are 
traveling on straight commission 
arrangements, or whose men pay 
their own expenses, is more than 
likely to look upon such matters as 
the cost per call as things about 
which he does not have to worry. 
Yet if his salesmen are spending 
ten, fifteen or twenty dollars for 
every call, it is bound to show up in 
the turnover of salesmen. It is just 
as much to the advantage of the 
commission salesman to bring down 
his cost per call as it is to the 
salaried salesman. 

One sales manager has recently 
completed a survey of some of his 
territories. In one state there was 
a certain town which had always 
been looked upon as the pride and 
joy of the sales department. This 
town had exactly one store, which 
served a large community. The 
merchandise sold to this store alone 
amounted to more than that of any 
other store in the state. But the 
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records showed that the business 


from this store had been constantly 


decreasing for the past several 
years. Despite the fact that it had 


always been looked upon as a 
“halo” account it was found that no 
profit had been made on business 
from this store in 1923. 


The Small Town Problem 


The salesman had always made 
six trips a year to this store. Each 
trip required two days—it was at 
the end of a logging railroad—and 
when the total costs were balanced 
against the profits it was found not 
worth the effort for another year, for 
year in and year out this store had 
been changing in character. In the 
past ten years it has changed from 
a prosperous general store handling 
everything from farm implements to 
baby garments, until today its stock 
consists largely of provisions, no- 
tions, work clothing, rubber boots, 
brogan shoes and similar lines. 


This change in the character of 
territories is going on all over 
the country. The automobile has 
changed buying habits, and selling 
habits must change with buying. 
In the past few weeks no less than 
five sales managers have told me of 
the increasing difficulty in exacting 
a profit from the country town 
stores. Usually the courthouse 
towns are the only ones worth 
working in districts where the 
towns range from 10,000 population 
down. One sales manager reminded 
me of two hat companies in one 
southern wholesale market which 
had gone out of business recently, 
largely because their line had not 
kept pace with changing market 
conditions of rural and semi-rural 
communities. 


Keeping a close watch on terri- 
tories is going to help many sales 
managers come through with profits 
in 1924. The incident cited above 
shows the need for a careful audit 
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of every territory; furthermore, it 
shows the need of laying the cards 
on the table in front of salesmen, 
for the salesman who doesn’t real- 
ize what a tiny weight is required 
to shift the profit scales over to the 
loss side cannot be expected to 
analyze his territories, his accounts 
and his expenses with a view 
towards extracting the last ounce of 
profit from every call. 

The sales manager of a machinery 
house explained how he increased 
profits from sales in 1923 by a thor- 
ough analysis of his sales costs. 
Among other discoveries he found 
the cost per call was far too high— 
or to put it the other way—sales- 
men were not making enough calls. 


Lowering the Cost Per Call 


In this business salesmen have no 
rigidly defined territories, but are 
stationed at certain strategic points 
and are sent out in answer to in- 


quiries, It often happens that a 
Chicago salesman may be dis- 
patched on a _ hurry-up trip to 


Kansas City, because the Kansas 
City prospect can’t wait until the 
Kansas City salesman returns from 
a trip to Texas or the coast. Under 
these conditions it is to be expected 
that expenses would run high, but 
when an analysis was made for the 
cost per call the sales manager as 
well as the salesmen were dum- 
founded. Could it be possible that 
they were averaging only one and 
one-half calls per day? This analysis 
was made during the middle of the 
summer. For the last five months 
of 1923 these same salesmen made 
enough calls to bring the average 
up to slightly over two calls per day 
for the entire year. They were quick 
to act when they saw what lack of 
calls cost the business. 

This result was achieved through 
a careful working out of a system 
for handling and following inquiries 
and prospects. It had always been 
the plan for salesmen to answer dis- 
tant inquiries and then hurry right 
back to headquarters. But a more 
systematic working plan, coupled 
with a more careful sorting of in- 
quiries, leads, and prospects enabled 
the salesmen to make a number of 
calls each time he went out on a 
special mission in answer to a mail 
or telegraphic inquiry for informa- 
tion. 

One sales manager worked out a 
big chart showing just how much a 
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salesman would have to sell for 
every item of expense. Instead of 
driving at his men to reduce costs 
he put it up to them in a sugar 
coated form that didn’t seem dis- 
tasteful yet was, nevertheless, force- 
ful. It was worked out to show the 
amount of profit consumed by a 
fifty-mile railroad ticket, a Pullman 
fare, a two-dollar room, ‘a laundry 
bill and sundry other items familiar 
to every one who sees expense 
sheets. 
How Letters Helped 


In checking up sales costs one ex- 
ecutive found among the “proper- 
ties” in the department vast lists of 
names which had been sent in by 
salesmen representing calls made on 
prospects. Checking these names 
against purchasers and current re- 
ports the sales manager found hun- 
dreds of names which were neither 
among the lists of purchasers or 
being listed among current reports. 
Apparently the salesmen had given 
them up entirely. “We have sev- 
eral thousand dollars tied up in sales 
expense from visiting these people,” 
the sales manager reasoned to him- 
self. “Why not try getting back 
some of this money with direct 
mail?” He selected approximately 
seven hundred names at random 
and sent out a test letter to the list. 
The mailing cost less than fifty dol- 
lars and brought back better than 
$350 in direct orders. Now that 
sales manager has an established 


routine for handling names that 
salesmen send in and then forget. 
Every name that reaches the “hope- 
less” file is circularized three times 
before it is dropped. Each month a 
new batch of names, which haven’t 
been listed on call reports for three 
months are added to the list, and 
each month a letter goes out. In 
1923 this sales manager salvaged 
$43,261.75 in sales from the “hope- 
less list.” The profit on this busi- 
ness alone will pay a third of that 
sales manager’s salary! 


More Sales Per Call 


When the percentage of cost on 
sales mounts past the profit margin 
there are often many simple plans 
that will serve to reduce this rising 
cost without upsetting the entire 
routine of the business, or making 
radical changes in the marketing 
plan. A Ford distributor in a me- 
dium sized city found that his sales- 
men were making plenty of calls, 
but too few sales. Too many calls 
without a sale meant discouraged 
salesmen, and added to the turn- 
over. So he started a campaign to 
encourage the salesmen to sell 
something, if only a tire pump, a 
spotlight or a bumper. In a few 
weeks it became a rare thing for a 
salesman to work all day without 
selling something, even though he 
did not sell a Ford. This plan ar- 
rested the ascending tendencies of 
selling costs for this sales manager. 


Income Tax Rulings on Upkeep 
of Automobiles 


According to the latest rulings of 
the Collector of Internal Revenue 
expenses incurred in maintaining an 
automobile may be deducted from 
income tax statements provided the 
automobile is used exclusively for 
business purposes. 

Where the car is used partially 
for business and partially for pleas- 
ure or convenience the cost may be 
prorated and that part attributable 
to business or other pursuits de- 
ducted as a business expense. The 
same rule applies to deduction for 
depreciation. 

The purchase price of an automo- 
bile, even when used wholly for 
business purposes, cannot be de- 
ducted from gross income. It is a 
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capital expenditure, deduction of 
which is expressly disallowed by the 
revenue act. 


An automobile license fee is re- 
garded as a tax, and may be de- 
ducted whether the automobile is 
used for business or for pleasure or 
convenience. Where an automobile 
is used almost exclusively for pleas- 
ure a deduction for depreciation is 
not allowed. 


Production of 21,000 cars during 
the month of January was an- 
nounced by the Willys-Overland 
Company at the annual dealers’ 
banquet held in Chicago recently. 
This is a 300 per cent increase over 
January of last year. 


| 


Some Questions 
Answered 


()Q—W hat is The Christian Science Monitor? 
A—A daily newspaper, which is read in every city and country of the civil- 
ized world. 


(J—How does it differ, in its contents and its policies, from other daily newspapers? 

A—It publishes only clean, constructive news, omitting accounts of crime 
and scandal. It views all events from an international standpoint, and its col- 
umns are free from the influence of political or financial interests. 

©O—What kind of people read the Monitor? 

A—People who want a clean, reliable daily paper, telling them the im- 
portant events of the day, together with interesting news and comment relat- 
ing to Music, Art, Drama, Education, Literature, Business, Finance, Sports. 
Household and Young Folks’ Pages are also regular features of the Monitor. 

Q—Do advertisements in The Christian Science Monitor bring returns, and if so, why ? 

A—Advertisements usually give highly satisfactory results, for the reason 
that readers of the Monitor endeavor to encourage and support Monitor ad- 
vertisers, who are contributing to the maintenance and advancement of Clean, 
Constructive Journalism. 

©O—Do retail merchants advertise in the Monitor? 

A—Yes, about 4,000 of them, located in 450 cities of the United States, 
Canada and other countries. 

©—Do manufacturers advertise in the Monitor? 

A—Yes, several hundred, including many whose names are familiar in 
every household. 

O—What other classes of advertising are prominently featured in the Monitor? 

A—Banks, Investment Houses, Railroads, Steamship Lines, Hotels, Re- 
sorts, Tours, Schools, Camps, Publishing Houses. 


Q—Where are advertisements for The Christian Science Monitor received? 


A—At the Publication Office, 107 Falmouth Street, Boston; at Branch 
Advertising Offices in New York, London, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle; by 375 Local Advertising Represen- 
tatives throughout the United States and other countries. 


Advertising Representatives of The Christian 
Science Monitor will gladly answer any 
other questions regarding this newspaper 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Member A. N. P. A. Member Associated Press Member A. B. C. 
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— DO YOU SELL ~ 


ia 


The Oklahoman 
Automobile Number 


The Sunday Oklahoman carries 
a complete section devoted to 
automobile news fifty-two weeks 
in the year. 


The feature Automobile Show 
number will appear in the Sun- 
day Oklahoman and will be fol- 
lowed by a similar section in 
the Wednesday afternoon 
Times, giving it the widest pos- 
sible distribution. 


It will carry an attractive cover 
in colors and contain full show 
news, local features, a review 
of automobile business in 1923, 
and other data of interest to 
automobile dealers, car owners 
and prospective automobile and 
equipment buyers. 


AUTO SHOW | 


cation 


Goes to press March 21 


‘Automobiles , Fires, 


_ Acessories: 2 


OKLAHOMA CITY is one of the greatest, if 


not the greatest, dis- 
tributing points for automobiles and automotive equipment in 
the Southwest. 


It boasts twenty-five automobile wholesalers whose territories 
extend as far as the shaded area shown on the map in addition 
to its retail dealers. 


Thirty-eight automobile tire dealers, nine of them factory 
branches, are located in Oklahoma City. 


Eight local automobile accessory houses travel men through- 
out Oklahoma and adjacent territory while sixteen houses sell 
in the city. 


A splendid Auto Show number in the Sunday Oklahoman of 
March 23rd, and the Oklahoma City Times of Wednesday, 
March 26th, will give every manufacturer interested in auto- 
mobile and accessory business in this territory an opportunity 
to place his sales message before 135,000 interested families at 
a minimum cost—28c per line. 


This issue appearing at a time when the attention of the 
people of the state is focused upon the Oklahoma City Auto- 
mobile Show will be received with interest by leading families 
in every county of Oklahoma. 


For Space Reservation or Further Information Address 


One 
OKLAHOMAN & TIMES 


OKLAHOMA CITY,°OKLA. 


Morning — Evening — Sunday 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Kansas City Atlanta 
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Trade Swing to County Seats Makes 
Advertising Possible 


As Small Town Market Dwindles Harris-Polk Insure 
New Markets by Advertising in Metropolitan Centers 


An Interview by a Member of The Dartnell Editorial Staff with 


J. W. Harris 


President, Harris-Polk Hat Company, St. Louis 


HE eighth season of a suc- 

cessful, if not spectacular, 

advertising campaign just 
being released by the Harris-Polk 
Hat Company of St. Louis furnishes 
evidence of how an advertising 
campaign may be dovetailed with 
the selling problems of a concern as 
yet not ready to embark upon a big 
program of what is_ generally 
termed national advertising. As a 
matter of fact this campaign might 
be termed “localized” national 
advertising, for the advertising 
reaches more than thirty states, yet 
no national mediums are _ being 
used with the exception of the na- 
tional trade papers. 


New Markets for Old 


In 1920, when business in general 
took its famous toboggan slide, the 
sales of the Harris-Polk Hat Com- 
pany, like those of hundreds of 
other concerns, were inclined to 
sag. This company was _ face-to- 
face with two major selling prob- 
lems—one to maintain sales on an 
even keel—the other to find new 
markets for their hats; for their 
primary markets were gradually 
dwindling away. For twenty years 
the company had looked upon the 
small town as its best field, and had 
made little effort to cultivate trade 
in the cities. Salesmen with the 
Harris-Polk line penetrated the re- 
motest districts of the southern and 
western states, some of their best 
accounts being located in towns of 
less than one thousand population. 
But trade in these towns was shift- 
ing. Automobiles were taking the 
better class of trade to the bigger 
towns. The little country stores 
were becoming less and less im- 
portant as centers of trade. 

It was perhaps only natural that 
the company turned to advertising 
in their effort to solve both these 
problems, and to provide for a 


steady expansion of trade. An 
analysis of the territories showed 
that distribution did not warrant 
use of national mediums. Much of 
the company’s trade was west of 
the Mississippi River and south of 
the Ohio. Populous states like 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, New 
York and the New England states 
were not visited by Harris-Polk 
salesmen. 

So it was decided to try out a list 
of newspapers in metropolitan cen- 
ters throughout the Harris-Polk 
trade territory. It was true that 
many of the largest cities in this 
territory had no Harris-Polk ac- 
counts, but the newspapers were se- 
lected according to the amount of 
outside or country circulation, the 
papers having the largest country 
circulation being the ones that were 
scheduled. 

This policy was adopted for two 
reasons: first, to back up the dealers 
in towns where Harris-Polk had ac- 
counts, and second, to pave the way 


for new accounts in the larger 
towns. Thus they used advertising 
to pave the way for the new ac- 
counts in new cities which would 
be added as fast as the trade 
dwindled away in the villages where 
much of the company’s business 
had come from in the past. The ad- 
vertising really acted as a stone to 
kill two birds. 

After the campaign had run for 
two seasons business in the hat in- 
dustry was still at a low ebb. Many 
of their competitors were forced to 
curtail operations to a minimum. 
They cut out advertising, reduced 
sales forces and generally sailed 
close to the shore. They were 
desperately struggling for orders. 
But the foresight and confidence of 
the Harris-Polk folks had turned 
tables for them. Instead of curtail- 
ing manufacturing they were forced 
to add to their production program 
and at the very worst period of the 
slump Harris-Polk had plenty of 


orders to fill—indeed there were 
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| . | 
Circulation by States of the Metropolitan Newspapers | 
in which Harris-Polk Advertising will Appear this Fall | 


Page from the Harris-Polk sales portfolio showing how they visualize the 
circulation of mediums being used in the advertising campaign 
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times when orders were easier to 
get than they were to fill. 


Mr. J. W. Harris, president of the 
company, is very frank in speaking 
of the accomplishments of his ad- 
vertising, “Tangible results are 
hard to trace. We have no records 
of dealers coming in and saying that 
they saw our advertising and have 
decided to buy their hats from us, 
but the healthy increase we have 
enjoyed since we started our con- 
sumer advertising four years ago 
makes us confident that our adver- 
tising policy is right. I hate to 
think of what might have happened 
to our business in 1921 and 1922 
had we not advertised,” declared 
Mr. Harris. 


The spring campaign for 1924 
will run in fifty daily papers in the 
leading cities in the territory where 


the company has representation. 
Last season for the first time farm 
papers were used in addition to the 
daily papers. “Some years ago we 
carefully considered using a list of 
farm papers before we went into 
dailies,’ said Mr. Harris in com- 
menting upon his advertising, “but 
because of the style element in our 
line of hats we felt that it would be 
necessary first to establish our name 
and brands in towns and cities be- 
fore going to the farm trade. Sup- 
pose our salesmen had gone to our 
customers in college towns, railroad 
centers where style is the most im- 
portant element in buying hats, and 
tried to sell hats on the strength of 
our farm paper advertising. It 
would have acted as a boomerang 
instead of an aid in selling the very 
class of trade we were after. 


WORTH HATS AND 


THOROUGHBRET 


Blow, Winds: Blow! 


THE WHIRLWIND 


UT you won't blow the bloom off Worth or 
eee at hats! They are made in a way to 


withstand 


ird usage, and to retain their shape. 


Correct as to color and shape, and made in a wide range 


of styles. 


Nationally-Advertised, too. 


We manufacture Worth hats and Thoroughbred hats in our 
own modern factory, and aim to sell each line direct to a pro- 
gressive merchantin every town. If Worth hats and Thorough- 
bred hats are not both sold in your town, ask us about our Co- 
operative Selling Plan. A post card will bring information. 


acre POLK HAT CO. 


Lous 


) SAINT LOUIS. U.S. me { 


na Wks Largest Manujactun 


sof Fle Bats West of the Allegheny Mountains ena ot 


5e f 


c | 


THE CARLSBAD 


The spring campaign is based on the idea that a man’s hat receives 
its hardest knocks when not being worn 
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“But now that our advertising is 
established and we feel that we have 
developed consumer acceptance in 
the big towns to a very marked de- 
gree, we are going to try and estab- 
lish the brand firmly in the minds 
of the farmers, as they represent a 
large part of our market.” 

The Harris-Polk Hat Company 
was established in St. Louis in 1903 
by J. W. Harris and W. J. Polk and 
three others all of whom had been 
salesmen for the Boogher, Force & 
Goodbar Hat Company. For sev- 
eral years Mr. Harris and Mr, Polk 
continued to “make” their former 
territories, and to this day they are 
personally acquainted with a large 
number of their customers. They 
both keep in close touch with their 
thirty-five salesmen and their cus- 
tomers. In 1919 Harris-Polk Com- 
pany bought out the “old home- 
stead,” which had been changed to 
the Sloan-Force Hat Company. So 
they are now in a position to sell 
the same brand of hats which they 
sold before entering business for 
themselves, but this time the hats 
are made in their own factory. 


Same Men Sell Two Lines 


With the addition of the Sloan- 
Force Hat Company a new brand 
was acquired, so in all advertising 
both the Worth and Thoroughbred 
brands are featured. The Worth 
brand is sold under the Harris-Polk 
name and the Thoroughbred brand 
under the Sloan-Force name. By 
keeping both names and _ brands 
alive the company is enabled to sell 
two accounts in the same town. 

There is nothing spectacular or 
sensational about the growth of this 
business, but it has enjoyed a 
steadily increasing trade, and by 
constant advertising is gradually 
expanding its territory and reach- 
ing out into the larger cities. The 
company was originally capitalized 
at $50,000 which has since been in- 
creased to $500,000 and the January 
statement of the condition of the 
company shows a surplus of $175,- 
000, which would, we think, indicate 
that the modest, well-planned ad- 
vertising campaign of the last four 
years has served its purpose ad- 
mirably. 


General Motors Corporation an- 
nounces that sales for January were 
66,000 cars, as compared with sales 
of 49,162 cars for January, 1923. 


Tell It t 


3=) DAILY g NEws 
Senn Fy 


COOLIDGE DEMANDS TAX CUT 


morning or evening 
| mmerica! 


December, 1923 
Daily Average — 
716,327 
Sunday Average —~ 
615,849 


= John Mc « 


‘Te lights fade out. Beyond 
the dimmed footlights, massed 
on the stage, row upon row of 
listeners/ wait, intent. Before 
him, a murky pit of living shad- 
ows, blurred banks of white 
faces in the moving, breathing 
darkness. And as the piano ap- 
proaches the opening note, you 
see his white shirt front rise a 
little, his head go back . 
and then the rich, high lyric 
strain . . 

Snow white hair, tiara-topped 
and unbridled flapper bobs, 
opera capes and faded shawls, 
decolletage agleam with pearls 
and shrunken, old, lack-lustre faces, slippers 
of gold and shapeless, worn shoes, chatelaines 
and cooks, priests and policemen, bankers and 
bus boys, magistrates and milkmen, artists 
and amateurs, students and shop clerks, dilet- 
tantes and dumbells a McCormack 
audience. There are Stuyvesants there, dress 
circle folks with money and means, masters of 
this world; and the Sweeneys, the aveyage, 
plain people. Some of them come to hear 
Bach and Handel; others wait through the 
program foranencore like “Mother Machree™ 
All of them come to hear McCormack. 

Plays to the crowd? Perhaps. But because 
he sings to capacity houses in the Century or 
Hippodrome, as well as in the Metropolitan, 
is McCormack any less the artist, or his voice 
any less the voice? Sings for the crowd . . . 
but has any artist a larger, more devoted or 
more appreciative public; or, vulgarly getting 
back to business, larger box office receipts? 


BY 
Co 


f 


a 
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* * * 


a are business men and advertisers 
that perhaps, like singers, donot like todo bus- 
iness with the general public, the Sweeneys. 

Oftentimes, it is inconvenient to extend a 
business to the mass market. 


| EE 


i 
' 


_— does 


sf} 
in 


I) 


The high calibered sales force used 
to select accounts and large single 
orders may not wholly approve mak- 
ing more calls per day and picking up 
small orders. 


to soiled bills of small denominations. 
The accounting department may 


small credits and extra entries. 

The shipping department may com- 
plain about the additional work in- 
volved in sending small lots and split 
units. 

BUT - the treasurer will never stop 
to ask whether the receipts come from 
the best people; the board of directors 

never disapprove new business; the 


will 
firm’s bankers will never frown upon profits 
from the proletariat! The annual statement 
takes no cognizance of the quality of your 
customers, but only of the quantity of your 
orders and your profits. 


* * . 


At no previous period in the world’s 
history did any business man have so wide a 
market, so much, wealth to trade with, so 
many potential customers, as the mass mar- 
ket in New York, the Sweeneys, offer teday. 
And no business man of any other era ever 
had such an easy access to such a market as 
advertising is today; nor such an efficient, 
inexpensive instrument of sales as THE News. 

Here is a massed population of six million 
people in one city, the richest, most prosper- 
ous, best living people in all the world. And 
to match this superb market is a medium of 
more than seven hundred thousand circula- 
tion, the largest DAILY circulation in America 
—ninety-seven percent concentrated in New 
York City and suburbs. Responsive readers, 
more reader attention, less advertising to see, 
and a lower line cost! And News advertising 
sells! Get the facts! 


“Tell It to Sweeney” has been issued in folder form. Write for the series. 


NEWS 


New Yorks 1 Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York 


Tribune Building, Chicago 


The cashiers prefer crisp cheques. 


protest against the multiplication of 
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In any language this is a beautiful and highly 
desirable fur coat. 

No other method available to merchants at the 
point of sale offers Rotogravure’s possibilities for 
perfect reproduction of beautiful merchandise. 
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X(“AS YOU WOULD SEE IT IF YOU WERE THERE 


This advertisement, of which the preceding page is a part, is published to promote public 
interest in Rotogravure and the papers which carry Rotogravure sections. Kimberly-Clark 
Company, Neenah, Wisconsin, manufacture Rotoplate, a perfect paper for Rotogravure 
printing, which is used by the following papers: 


CITY 
Albany, N. Y. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Iil. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Erie, Pa. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Havana, Cuba 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PAPER 
Knickerbocker Press 
Citizen 
Constitution 
Journal 
Sun 
Herald 
Traveler 
Standard-Union 
Courier 
Express 
Times 
Daily News 
Commercial-Tribune 
Enquirer 
News-Leader 
Plain Dealer 
Rocky Mountain News 
Register 
Free Press 
News 
Dispatch-Herald 
News-Sentinel 
Courant 
Diario De La Marina 
Chronicle 
Indianapolis Star 
Journal-Post 
Times 
Courier-Journal 
Herald 
Commercial Appeal 
El Universal 
Journal 


CITY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newark, N. J. 
New York, N. 
New York, 
New York, 
New York, 
New York, 
New York, 
New York, 
New York, N. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


KK KH 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wichita, Kan. 


PAPER 
Journal 
Tribune 
Banner 
Times-Picayune 
Call 
Corriere D’America 
Evening Post 
Forward 
Herald 
Il Progresso 
Times 
Tribune 
World 
Bee 
News 
Journal-Transcript 
Public Ledger 
Journal 
Democrat-Chronicle 
Globe-Democrat 
Post-Dispatch 
Pioneer Press-Dispatch 
Daily News 
Chronicle 
Times 
News-Times 
Republican 
Herald 
Post-Standard 
Post 
Star 
Republican 
Eagle 


Intaglio printing is variously called gravure, photogravure, roto- 
gravure and similar names. There are many printing plants in the 
important cities of America equipped to supply rotogravure sec- 
tions to newspapers. Complete information furnished on request. 


Kimberly- Clark (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 


1872 


Neenah.Wis. 


NEW YORK, Si Chombers St 


CHICAGO, 208 S.La Salle St 


LOS ANGELES, SIOW. Si ath St 


OTG GRAVURE 


a ot Pictures - the Universal Language 
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By showing dealers how to display other small wares The Peabody Company 
insures a better display of “Domes of Silence” 


It Was the Kind of a Product 
that Dealers Neglect 


“Domes of Silence’ Promoted Through 
Hook-up With Other Small Wares 


PLAN for hooking up with a 
dozen or so manufacturers in 


related, but non-competitive, 
lines is being worked out by 
the Henry W. Peabody Company, 
manufacturers of Domes of Silence, 
to solve several troublesome prob- 
lems that have persistently held 
back sales. 

As you perhaps know, Domes of 
Silence are little metal domes to be 
fastened on the bottom of all kinds 
of chair, table and furniture legs. 
The smooth, rounded metal will not 
scratch the most highly finished 
floors. Nearly every housewife, 
who sees a display of Domes of 
Silence, would immediately buy a 
supply of them; the big problem, 
however, has always been to find a 
method of interesting dealers in a 
small item of this kind. 


A Problem of Volume 


Obviously the hardware dealer is 
more concerned about stoves, tools, 
cutlery, and other lines that run into 
more money. The department store 
proprietor, or merchandising man, 
couldn’t become excited over selling 
and displaying a small item such as 
Domes of Silence, when he carries 
piece goods, shoes, clothing, pianos, 
hats, and a thousand other lines 


that form the backbone of the 
store’s volume. 


But the fact remains that every 
store could add a surprising volume 
of profits if Domes of Silence were 
properly displayed. The Henry W. 
Peabody Company knew full well 
that it would be next to useless to 
try to stir up great excitement 
over their product alone. And they 
had no other lines to offer. So they 
did the next best thing—started in 
to help advertise and sell dozens of 
small wares and patented articles 
manufactured by other concerns. 


What Cooperation Did 


They soon found there were 
scores of manufacturers who were 
facing exactly the same problems of 
obtaining displays for their wares. 
Choice locations in department 
stores were given over to lines such 
as cosmetics, jewelry, stationery, 
neckwear, etc. What chance did the 
manutacturers of items like Domes 
of Silence, Moore Push Pins, 
Engle’s Art Corners, Keytainers, 
Gem Cutters, LePage’s Glue, and a 
score of others have in order to ob- 
tain individual displays of their 
lines? There may be occasional dis- 
plays of these items individually, 
but usually they were hidden away 

(Continued on page 685) 
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NEW HAVEN 


Connecticut's 
Largest City 


NEW HAVEN, the larg- 
est city in the state of 
Connecticut, is the center 
of one of the most active 
manufacturing districts of 
the United States. 


NEW HAVEN is a 
world’s center for the 
manufacture of household 
hardware, clocks, — steel 
Wire, copper wire, rifles, 
ammunition, sporting 
goods, paper boxes, cor- 
sets, hosiery and rubber 
goods, a great diversity of 
manufactures. 


NEW HAVEN is a pros- 
perous community with a 
population of over 186,000 
and a large percentage of 
wage earners owning their 
own homes and has bank- 
ing resources of over 235 
Million Dollars. 


THE 


NEW HAVEN 


REGISTER 


Covers the Field 


THE REGISTER is over- 
whelmingly first in New 
Haven and is everywhere 
recognized as the leading 
and influential medium of 
the community. 


THE REGISTER carried 
last year 4,323,458 lines of 
advertising more than its 
nearest competitor. 


THE REGISTER with 
over 37,500 net paid circu- 
lation daily, 91% of which 
is delivered within ten 
miles of the New Haven 
City Hall, has a larger cir- 
culation than the com- 
bined totals of its two 
nearest competitors. 


No Connecticut Campaign 
is complete without 


THE NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


The JULIUS MATHEWS 
SPECIAL AGENCY 


Chicago NewYork Boston Detroit 


You Buy Results 


When you write a letter you have a purpose. All the 
time and effort spent in composing the letter, in compil- 
ing the mailing list, is wasted unless you accomplish 
that purpose. Shouldn’t you remember that it’s results 
you are paying for? Replies are what you want. 


. genuine letters’ 
pull 3 in more replies 


The important letter is always personal. Then, pains- 
taking effort is a matter of course. Make each letter a 
genuine personal letter, just as you do a single letter to 
“close” an important transaction. The results always 
pay. Why not use genuine letters, written on electric 
typewriters, letters that get results like you want? 


Result Getters Use Similar Methods 


One of the reasons why we received, years ago, one of our first three 
machine orders from THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, manu- 
facturers of SUPER-SAFETY INSURED BANK CHECKS, and re- 
cently received another order for three ieee is because 


... genuine letters 
bring more orders 


There were twenty-six national advertisers in a recent issue of “The 
Saturday Evening Post” who use Hooven letters. Seven of them own 


and operate batteries of Hooven Automatic Typewriters. The bal- 
ance use Hooven letter service regularly. 
Just consider the experience of one typical Hooven user. This man 


saw the machine, and asked a few questions; he learned that one-third 
of a girl’s time would give him from 100 to 120 letters daily. He 
bought a machine. Three months later he bought another one. 

We asked him about results secured. This is what he said: “My 
first Hooven brought me more orders through the mail than five side- 
line salesmen produced in three months. Sales from Hooven letters 
cost me less money, so I am buying another Hooven.” 

He said that he got more than sixty-eight per cent replies and over 
ten per cent sales from each mailing, as compared with five per cent 
replies from “imitation” letters formerly. 


For Executives — 

A Special Report, “Plans for 
Testing Individualized Let- 
ters,” will be sent upon re- 
quest. This report prepared 
by C. R. Sweney & Company, 
Business Surveys, retails for 
$10.00 per copy. We have 
arranged to send it without 
charge to interested execu- 
tives who wish te increase 
sales and conserve good-will. 
With ieninine-a you can write 
thousands of genuine letters, 
with carbon-copies, making it 
easy for you to handle large 
lists as readily as your sten- 
ographer writes a few letters. 


Save 3 to 10 salaries 
with I girl 
operating Heovens 
[electric typewriters | 


Test It By Your Own Experience 


Look in your own waste basket: How many Genuine 
letters and carbon copies do you find there, as com- 
pared with ‘ ‘imitations” you’ve thrown away? Turn to 
your files—How many “imitations” are carefully filed, 
as compared with Genuine letters and carbon copies 
that you keep. Important letters are... 


... genuine letters’ 


get 100% attention 


Make all your letters important—Genuine letters, not 
masqueraders. Analyze the matter again. Test it 
frankly, right now. Compare the number of “imita- 
tions” with Genuine letters your files contain. It’s 
plain—the more attention your letters receive, the more 
replies you will get. Don’t take our word for it. Find 


out for yourself. 
We'll Help You. Write Us For Data 


HOOVEN CHICAGO COMPANY 


HOOVEN LETTERS, INC. 
114 East 25th Street 


531 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 9288-8634 


HOOVEN AUTOMATIC 
TYPEWRITER CORP. 
«Manufacturers 


Hamilton, O. 


New York 


£66 
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The Origin and Development of the 
Advertising Agency—II 


By Daniel A. Ruebel 


This is the second part of an article on the origin, development and future of advertising 


agencies. 


a product or service to market. 


The first part appeared in the January issue of SALES MANAGEMENT and the third 
will appear in the May issue. 


Being the vice-president of one of the large western advertising 
agencies, Mr. Ruebel is well equipped to tell what the agent can do for the organization with 


This installment traces the development of the agency business 


in America from the time when they were mere space brokers up to the present stage of highly 
developed merchandising organizations. 


NOMETHING of the operation 
of an advertising agency in 
1878 is indicated by a pam- 

phlet which was issued by Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co. that year, explaining 
just how they did business. Some 
of the thoughts contained in this 
pamphlet are as follows: 

“Newspaper advertising agencies 
were originally authorized to make 
rates for the papers, and the prices 
fixed by them were understood to 
be binding upon the publisher rep- 
resented. The agent then arranged 
with the publishers for authority to 
represent them and the commission 
to be allowed was a matter of bar- 
gain, but by usage came to be fixed 
at an established percentage. 

Cut Rates Flourished 

“The clerks in existing agencies, 
observing the methods upon which 
the business was conducted, estab- 
lished new agencies of their own and 
assumed the authority claimed and 
enjoyed by their former employers. 
Other persons without previous 
training or experience established 
themselves in business. 

“The agent assumed no responsi- 
bilitv. He paid over the money to 
the publishers after he collected 1t— 
if he never collected, he never paid. 

“Finally, some of the stronger 
agencies set up the principle that 
the commissions should cover a 
guarantee of payment. The multi- 
tude of agencies brought about a 
competition which resulted in such 
reduction of rates that the pub- 
lishers were sometimes compelled 
to repudiate contracts. Thus agents 
were led into the practice of promis- 
ing the advertisers that the prices 
named should be accepted. Conse- 
quently, in cases where the pub- 
lisher insisted upon an advance, the 
agent’s profit would be reduced. 


“In order to create a fund to meet 
such contingencies, a practice grew 
up among the agencies of offering to 
each paper a lower gross price than 
that which had been offered to the 
advertiser. A merciless cutting of 
rates was the result. The publishers 
were forced to repudiate any right 
of the advertising agency to fix 
prices which would be binding upon 
them. 

“Advertisers sometimes inquire 
whether, if dealing direct with the 
publishers or newspapers, they 
would not be able to obtain the al- 
lowance or commission. Our obser- 
vation teaches us that if the amount 
of their patronage is large, they will 
generally be able to obtain conces- 
sions from the rates. 

“It has been the result of our ex- 
perience and investigation that the 
most honorable publishers make no 
pretense of allowing an agent’s com- 
mission to an advertiser doing his 
own business, and that those who 
are willing to make such concessions 
generally get a better net price than 
they would expect if the order came 
through our hands. The _ real 
strength of the agency lies in his 
ability to obtain the greatest con- 
cession to the publisher's rates. 


Paying Bills Without Money 


“No sum, to be invested by an 
advertiser, is so small that we do 
not desire to have its management 
entrusted to us; neither is the pat- 
ronage of any advertiser so im- 
portant that we can afford to under- 
take it if by doing so we must 
abandon the principles which we 
conceive to be the only ones proper 
for the correct conduct of our 
affairs.” 

An interesting development of 
Rowell’s business was the establish- 
ment of a Printers’ Warehouse, 
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from which newspapers to whom 
they became indebted for advertis- 
ing space might order goods they 
needed. One of the difficulties of 
this system was that papers that had 
been content with the gross price of 
$25 for a standing column of elec- 
trotyped matter began to insist on a 
higher price on the basis that Rowell 
had asked them what he chose for 
material they had bought from him 
and, therefore, he had no right to 
set their price on space for them. 

Rowell kept a very complete file 
of papers in his New York office 
and it was not an unusual thing for 
advertisers who placed business di- 
rect to send their clerks there to find 
the newspapers in which to check 
their advertisements. And _ their 
fellow advertising agencies also did 
not hesitate to avail themselves of 
this service. 


A Bill Fourteen Feet Long 


Quite a number of the agencies 
had established the principle of di- 
viding commissions with adver- 
tisers, and somewhere about 1883 
Rowell decided that he would do so, 
also. His company issued a circular 
to all of the customers they had and 
to all the names they knew, agreeing 
to remit five per cent on the regular 
commission on all orders received 
for advertising in the New York 
daily papers. The result was that 
the “New York Times” promptly 


_reduced its commission from fifteen 


to ten per cent. 


Rowell relates an experience with 
the publisher of the “Journal” at 
Horsehead, N. Y. This man ar- 
rived at his office one morning in the 
eighties with a bill for space in his 
publication, which measured over 
fourteen feet in length. On investi- 
gation, it was discovered _ that 
nothing had been paid to this publi- 
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Forward-Looking 
Sales Managers 


Make this great 
plant their Chi- 


cago warehouse 


Are your salesmen in this terri- 


tory losing orders because it 
takes too long for your product 
to come to the trade here from 
your factory? 


Have you figured how much of 
the money that you spend in 
advertising and sales campaigns 
is a total loss because your com- 
petitor gets the business on the 
basis of quick delivery from 
Chicago stocks? 


Do you know that many dis- 
tributors whose factories are at 
a distunce are finding that it 
costs actually LESS money to 
make delivery frem stocks car- 
ried in Chicago’s Big Warehouse 
than it does to fill orders direct 
from their factories? 


Our plant at the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s mammoth freight ter- 
minal in Chicago, with its unusual 
storage and rail-traffic facilities, is 
indefinitely designed to provide the 
modern and economical distribution 
methods that are necessary to as- 
sure successful advertising and 
sales effort. 


If you have not investigated pub- 
lic warehousing as applied to the 
distribution of your product and 
want to know why enterprising 
manufacturers the country over 
find our services an economy and 
not an expense, write us now. A 
dollar saved is a dollar made. 


Let us know your particular prob- 
lem in this market. It will receive 
the considerate attention of a dis- 
tribution specialist. 


Western 
Warehousing 
Company 


331 West Polk Street, Chicago 
“At the Edge of the Loop” 


WILSON V. LITTLE, Superintendent 
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since 1871. 


After checking 
over the amount, which was found 
to be about $1,200, the publisher was 
paid. He explained that he under- 
stood that Rowell always paid on 
the presentation of bill and that he 
was saving up for a new press, and 


cation 


he decided to hold Rowell’s_ bill 
until it amounted to sufficient to buy 
the press. 

Rowell was connected for many 
years with Ripan’s Tabules, but 
never made much of a success with 
them. He comments on the number 
of connections other advertising 
agencies had with proprietary ar- 
ticles. Hale’s Honey of Hoarhound 
and Tar was first put on the market 
by a man with whom James H. 
Bates was associated. Cooley, of 
Cooley, Dauchy & Co., owned a 
medicine known as Dodd’s Nervine. 
No-to-bac and Cascarets were the 
property of A. L. Thomas of Lord 
& Thomas. Even N. W. Ayer & 
Son are reported to have come into 
possession of more than one patent 
medicine trade-mark that they had 
advertised and that were almost but 
not quite a financial success. 

Rowell ceased active connection 
with his agency for eight or nine 
years. After failing utterly in run- 
ning a country newspaper and with 
only moderate success in operating 
a farm, he returned to the advertis- 
ing business for several years, 
finally selling it to two young men 
in his office in 1905. 

Rowell never grew beyond the 
point of being a space broker or a 
publisher’s representative. He had 
no conception of the modern trend 
of the agency business. 


Cut Prices Were Common 


St. Elmo Massengale, proprietor 
and founder of the Massengale Ad- 
vertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga., gave 
some interesting information about 
the origin and development of the 
advertising agency in a talk on the 
subject at the Atlanta Convention 
of the A. A. C. of W. in 1921. His 
agency, that year, celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 

Massengale quotes John Wesley 
Barber of the J. W. Barber Adver- 
tising Agency, Boston, who has 
been in business for many years, as 
saying that while there was com- 
paratively little service rendered in 
the matter of writing copy, furnish- 
ing electros, etc., yet Dodd’s Agency 
had customers as early as 1868 for 
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whom they prepared all the copy 
and performed much the same servy- 
ice as now, basing advertising ap- 
propriations on a survey of the pre- 
vious year and the desires of the 
advertiser. 

According to Massengale, back in 
the nineties, there was still much 
selling of space in bulk. Checking 
systems were not developed the way 
they are today. Commercial art was 
crude and the agent could never be 
positive that he was receiving as low 
a rate as other agencies. “Merchan- 
dising Service” was not dignified by 
that name in the nineties, although 
the better agencies did give their 
clients sound merchandising advice. 
Any agency man in those days had 
to be a good merchandising man or 
his agency didn’t last long. The 
space buyer had to be a shrewd bar- 
gainer who knew when an asking 
price of $1.00 really meant fifteen 
cents. The best man in the check- 
ing department was often regarded 
as the man who could best pick 
flaws in the way an advertisement 
was run so that the agency could 
refuse payment for the insertion. 

The rate question, in 1893, was a 
very flexible one and usually the so- 
licitor had the sanction of the pub- 
lisher to cut where it was necessary. 


“T’ll Give You Half” 


Advertisers as a rule liked to bar- 
gain for rates. An advertising so- 
licitor of that day tells the story of 
one grouchy old customer who al- 
ways asked “What’s your rate’? 
Upon being told, he would snap out, 
“T’ll give you half.” He never 
varied from this practice, and his 
practice and policy soon became 
generally known; some of the 
solicitors who called on him had 
special rate cards giving the figures 
exactly doubled. 

The same solicitor relates a story 
of receiving a contract for one-half 
page of space in a magazine which 
created quite a stir. 

The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association issued the fol- 
lowing list comprising “The names 
of those persons and firms who are 
recognized as general advertising 
agents, and as such entitled to the 
agents’ commission,” in 1889: 

New York—E. N. Erickson, Temple Court; 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce St.; J. H. 
Bates & Co., Potter Building; J. Walter 
Thompson, Potter Building; W. W. Sharpe 


& Co., 21 Park Row; Dauchy & Co., 27 Park 
Place; Chas. Meyen & Co., 154 Nassau 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING & 
STRATEGIC MARKETING 


eo great mass-production industries are here to stay. Their ad- 

vantages are too great for them to be fated for any real disin- 
tegration. What they must do, however, is to perfect scientific meth- 
ods of distribution which will restore the balance of comparative costs 
and permit them to compete successfully with localized and more 
closely knit industries.”—Floyd Y. Keeler. 


No. 4. {If vou have not seen 1,2 and 3, we will gladly send them.} 


LA 


It is estimated that practically a billion | 


and a half dollars will be spent during 1924 


on home building alone. This is as much as 
lants, public 


will be spent on business 
buildings, and_ utilities combined. Is this 
market of any interest to you? 


—GH- 


The Laundryette Manufactur- 
ing Company sent out to a thou- 
sand users of their machine a 
questionnaire asking for the re- 
cipient’s preference among the 
various national media which the 
Laundryette Company had un- 
der consideration. To quote the 
Laundryette Company: ‘‘Good 
Housekeeping made its usual 
brilliant showing and had the 
most votes per thousand circula- 
ion of any magazine listed.” 


—GH— 


A recent test in a Chicago store showed 
that where they sell a box of chewing gum a 
day with the goods in a glass case, they sell 
a box an hour where the box was put out on 
the counter beside the cash register. 


—GH— 


“What gits us,” says Kin Hubbard, ‘is 
why anybuddy as sweet and purty as the’ wo- 
man in th’ carpet sweeper ad didn’t marry 
somebuddy that could afford t’ keep help.” 


—GH— 


The manufacturers of a baby’s comfort has 
used Good Housekeeping continuously every 
year since their start in business seven years 
ago. They have used 70 magazines of na- 
tional circulation. To quote them: ‘‘We feel 


safe in saying that Good Housekeeping re- | 


Planning Advertising 


Up to an Ideal 


MRS. CHARLES B. KNOX, 
| Pres. Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 


Because we consider Good Housekeeping 
the housewives’ Baedecker—the guidebook 


to which they turn for the practical solution 
of all their home-making and housekeeping | 
problems—we have tried. to make the adver- | 
tising of Knox Sparkling Gelatine worthy of | 
this ideal. 

We have tried to tell the woman some- 
thing she really wants to know about our 
product. We have given her actual, tested 
recipes for many charming and original sal- 
ads and desserts which she can prepare sim- 
ply at aome—we have given her valuable 
hints on home entertainment—and we have 
given her the scientific reasons for the re- 
cently discovered fact that Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine is an important health food for in- 
fants, growing children, invalids, convales- 
cents, and especially for those suffering from 
any form of indigestion. 
| ‘To this information the woman has re- 
sponded gratifyingly through the med- 
ium of Good Housekeeping. The character of 
| herresponse indicates clearly that she ‘‘reads, 
marks, learns, and inwardly digests’’ the | 
trustworthy pages of her Good Housekeep- 
ing. 


—GH— 


Why isn’t more furniture trade-marked? 
Manufacturers and advertising agencies please 
advise. 


Druggists 


There is a kind of competition 
which usually is not recognized. 
And that is the competition among 
products themselves on the deal- 
ers’ shelves. 

Consider the drug store. 30 years 
ago, about 3,000 items were mark- 


eted through the drug trade. To- 
day, the number of items has in- 
creased to more than 60,000. 

The competition for public at- 
tention among products on the 


Does light attract attention? Recent tests 
proved without question that the greater the 
illumination in the windows, the more people 
stopped to look at the display. The figures, 
as given in the house organ of Eaton, Crane 
& Pike, are as follows: 


Il!umination 


in foot-candles) Cost of No. of 
as measured by electricity each 100 
a foot-candle meter per hour passersby stopping 
15 6c 10 
30 9 12 
50 13 15 
65 17 17 
85 19% 19 
100 22 21 


Do you know what 7 things a woman looks 
for in selecting an electric iron? The 12 things 
a woman looks for in selecting a vacuum 
cleaner? What 15 things a woman looks for in 
selecting a washing machine? What 10 things 
a woman looks for in selecting a refrigerator? 
These things have been analyzed and listed 
in a special de luxe volume, ‘The Consumer 
Viewpoint,” which covers vital phases of 
manufacturing and selling household de- 
vices. It will be sent to interested executives 
on request. 

_—> = 


Says D. L. Hedges: “Generally speaking, 
the best way to avoid competition is to 
ignore it. Many concerns spend their 
time disproving what their competitors 
say instead of selling their own product. 
It is a gift to know when to make com- 
parisons.” 
—GH— 


A manufacturer of a food product adver- 
tised in Good Housekeeping and another 
woman’s magazine of twice the circulation. 
Despite the difference in circulation, Good 


druggists’ shelves is tremendous 


sults have been at least 25% above the next | 


best publications that we have ever used for 


every month Good Housekeeping was used. | 
This is a very good record as Good House- | 
keeping has never fallen down for us in a } 


single month, whereas all others had at some 
time or other. We will, naturally, be glad to 
continue our advertising this next season.” 


as can be seen. 

It is such conditions as these 
that the Marketing Division of 
Good Housekeeping is constantly 
analyzing in order to help solve the | 
increasingly difficult problem of | 
marketing. 


| Housekeeping outpulled the other magazine, 
|showing a two to one advantage. What’s 


your idea of the reason for this? 


This page appearing now and then, is pub- 
lished by Good Housekeeping in the inter- 
esfs of better advertising and marketing. 


, Address, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 
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Every morning the old sun rises and the old cock crows. 


Life starts afresh. Crops grow; hens lay eggs. Human 
beings eat, wear out shoes, play, make love, work and 
spend money. 


You can’t stop them—it’s nature's will—and her instincts 
abhor the hocus-pocus of man. She hews to the line of 
life and the big obligation of life is supplying, needs. 


One of the greatest hotbeds of needs under the eye of 
the sun is Chicago, with four million people—seven hun- 
dred thousand families—within a radius of forty miles. 


During the presidential year of 1924 the sun is going to 
rise and the cock crow as usual and nature will see to it 
that these four millions work, love, play and spend. 


It means a great turnover and this rich, responsive Chi- 
cago market offers retailers and manufacturers a golden 
opportunity through the tremendous buying power of 
the Evening American’s four hundred thousand daily 
circulation—about a million and a half readers. 


EVENING AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 


iS 
n Rises- 


the Cock Crows 


S y 
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Street; Arthur A. Anderson, 21 Park Row; 
Frank Kiernan & Co., 152 Broadway; M. 
Heimerdinger, 41 Park Row; Tobias 
Brothers, 3 Chambers Street; Wm. Young, 
21 Park Row; Fred W. Nostrand, 50 Tri- 
bune Building; Herman Burr, 3 Park Row; 
John Lane, Tribune Building; M. Volk- 
man, Morse Building; P. B. Bromfield, 21 
Park Row; Brown & Pulverman, 1238 Broad- 
way; Geo. W. Place, 52 Broadway; Joseph 
H. Richards. 

Philadelphia, Pa-—N. W. Ayer & Son, 302 
Chestnut St.; Pratt & Co., 54 North Ninth St. 

Chicago, Ill—Lord & Thomas, 45 Ran- 
dolph Street; Charles H. Fuller; Louis Lloyd 
& Co.; Morton & Bloom, 69 Dearborn Street. 


Boston, Mass.—Horace Dodd, 265 Wash- 
ington St.; Pettengill & Co., 10 State Street; 
S. R. Niles, 256 Washington St.; T. C. 
Evans, 294 Washington St.; Boston Bureau 
of Advertising, Geo. A. Foxcroft, manager, 
36 Bromfield St.; T. H. Cahill, 34 School St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—S. H. Parvin’s Sons, 175 
Vine Street. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Nelson Chesman & Co., 
922 Locust St. 

Detroit, Mich.—Savage & Farnum; J. C. 
Hough. 

Cleveland, Ohio—W. N. Gates & Co., 10 
Pine Street; W. H. Whittaker, 33 Atwater 
Street. 

Providence, R. 1.—-W. J. Danielson, C. J. 
Wheeler. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Remington Brothers. 

Toronto, Ont—Mail Advertising Agency. 

The latest edition of an advertis- 
ing agency. directory lists 1,200 
names. Of these, 136 are members 
of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agents. 


What the Agency Does 


The time when the advertising 
agency generally began to write copy 
and prepare illustrations for adver- 
tisements was about 1903, accord- 
ing to a statement made in Curtis 
Publishing Co.’s “Selling Forces,” 
published in 1913. 

The time when the first agencies 
began to pay attention to research 
by the establishment of research de- 
partments may be fixed at about 
1910. This date was arrived at 
through a statement made by Harry 
Dwight Smith, the then president of 
the A. A. of A. A., at a meeting of 
the national convention of the asso- 
ciation in Chicago, in October, 1920. 

Something of the development of 
the advertising agency by 1913, is 
indicated by a chapter on the “Ad- 
vertising Agent” contained in “Sell- 
ing Forces” referred to above. I 
quote from this chapter as follows: 

“Some agencies employ a hundred 
men or more, maintain branch of- 
fices and handle business well into 
the millions. Others have modest 
quarters, small staffs and _ place 


much less business. Mere size is 
not conclusive. One agency may 
tend toward far-reaching, intricate 
campaigns; another to unique, 
highly artistic work, a third may 
show an aptitude for knotty mer- 
chandising problems where the 
force must often be applied through 
indirect channels. 

““What should I expect of my 
agent, provided [ am willing to give 
him full confidence? What will a 
first-class agent do for me?’ asks the 
manufacturer. 

“The answer to this question is a 
complete survey of the preliminaries 
and details of any well-rounded ad- 
vertising campaign. 

“The agent’s first step will be a 
thorough investigation of your situ- 
ation. He will go fully into your 
business and your plant. He will 
ask you the true inside story of your 
own and your competitors’ goods. 
He will interview your salesmen and 
your branch managers. 


Getting the Facts 


“Then he will examine general 
selling conditions in your line. The 
buyers for the jobbing houses which 
distribute your line will be visited. 
If you have not already done so, he 
will carefully tabulate your distribu- 
tion and the number of dealers car- 
rying your goods in each state. He 
will find out why you are weak here, 
why you are strong there, and what 
local difficulties need to be over- 
come. 

“fis men may go out into various 
cities and ask dealers such questions 
as ‘Why don’t you carry A’s goods?’ 
‘Why don’t you sell more of A’s 
goods?’ ‘How do your sales this 
year compare with last?’ ‘To whom 
do you sell?” ‘What seems to be 
the usual reason why people buy 
them?’ ‘Would you appreciate as- 
sistance from the manufacturer in 
selling them?’ 

“Upon the amcunt of time and 
money which it is necessary to de- 
vote to this study will depend 
whether the agent charges you a fee 
above his commissions. Many of 
the better agencies ask a retainer 
for such service as this. It is often 
a year or more before a firm is in 
shape to advertise, and, meantime, 
of course, no publishers’ commis- 
sions are coming in to compensate 
the agent for his work. Intelligent. 
experienced and conscientious serv- 
ice, as with the architect, the engi- 
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Here’s a Market 
Worth Winning! 


It’s New England—a right snug 
little market. Seven million peo- 
ple who use the things you make 
and have the money to buy them, 
make up this market. 


Tap them on the shoulder, friend- 
ly-like, with some good adver- 
tising and see how quickly they’ll 
respond. 


Get this: New England isn’t six 
States; it’s ONE State. In wealth, 
manufactures, agriculture, trans- 
portation and distribution of 
population this State of New Eng- 
land is a typical cross-section of 
the United States. That’s why it 
is such a splendid testing ground 
for marketing campaigns. 


And the beauty of it is you don’t 
have to burn up money by the 
bale to establish your product 
here. The principal New England 
newspapers and the wholesale dis- 
tributors work hand-in-hand to 
gain the utmost effectiveness from 
the dollars spent for advertising. 


We are qualified by experience to give 
you the assistance needed in planning 
and producing a tryout campaign. We 
know New England thoroughly and 
well. Our president, John J. Morgan, 
was advertising agent of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad for 
many years. It was his job to sell 
New England’s advantages to the rest 
of the country—and he had to know 
New England to do that. 


Why not ask us to tell you what we 
could do for you? 


MORGAN 
ADVERTISING 
AGENGY 


PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
BOSTON MASS. 


Member American Association of Advertising 
Agencies 
Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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ut Your 
Distribution 
Costs In The 
J ouisville 


(Area ~ 


Large savings in freight costs are 
being effected by manufacturers who 
ship their goods in carload lots to Pick- 
rell & Craig Company; who in turn 
re-consign them to their various buyers 
in LCL shipments, attending to all the 
details of assorting, re-consigning and 
prorating of freight costs. 

Facilitate the delivery of your goods 
on all orders from the important and 
heavily-pepulated Louisville territory. 
Give warehouse service—prompt, eco- 
nomical, certain—but save the expense 
and worry of operating your own. 


Let Our Warehouse Be 
Your Warehouse 


Pickrell & Craig Company is the 
largest organization of its kind in the 
South. It is experienced and _ thor- 
oughly responsible; its clients are as- 
sured of intelligent and conscientious 
representation, and prompt and accur- 
ate service. 

Our warehouse is modern in every 
detail. Fireproof, lowest insurance 
rates; studied arrangements, labor-sav- 
ing devices, unexcelled trackage and 
handling facilities help to keep costs 
low. Negotiable warehouse receipts are 
issued. 

Pickrell & Craig Company are repre- 
sentatives of more nationally-advertised 
food products than any other selling 
organization in the United States. 

Let us tell you in detail how 
we can help you to solve your 
distribution problems in_ this 
territory, as we have helped and 
are helping, others. 


PICKRELL 
&; CRAIG Co. 


arehousing, Distributing 
& Selling 


Louisville, Ky. 
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| neer or the physician, adds to the 
value of the advice which results. 


More than this, before the investi- 
gator has gone very far, he may ad- 
vise you not to advertise at all. This 
is a service for which you can well 


| afford to pay him, for obviously he 


has saved you large sums. 
“By his study and analysis of you, 


| your goods, your sales methods and 
| those of your competitors, the agent 
| will determine: 


“1. To whom your selling argu- 
ment should be directed (this con- 


| cerns the type or types of probable 
| buyers). 


“2. What arguments are most ap- 
pealing and effective to that con- 
stituency. 

“3. Therefore what national pub- 
lications and other mediums are best 
suited to reach this class. 

“4. What size advertisements and 
what number of insertions these 
conditions require to be most effec- 
tive. 

“But he will not stop with this 
study. 

“He may suggest an improvement 
in quality or methods of manufac- 
ture. Many a product has been 
made better through the necessity 
of living up to its advertising. 


Business Building Ideas 


“He may advise the development 


| of some feature of your line not now 
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emphasized. 

“(The idea of making the Big Ben 
alarm clock, for example, originated 
with an advertising man, as did the 
plan of selling tar-and-gravel roof- 
ing materials by advertising the 
‘Barrett Specification.’) 

“If you have not a good trade- 
mark, he will certainly have to help 
you find one. 

“Your package may be old-fash- 
ioned, unattractive, impossible to 
illustrate and to display effectively 
on the dealers’ shelves. He must 
get you a new one. 

“He may want you to standardize 
your price, put out a greater variety 
of sizes or quantities, make a free 
sample size. 

“Your relations with jobbers and 
retailers, the organization of your 
sales force, may seetn to him to de- 
mand revision. 

“Actual conditions discovered, 
needful changes made, the general 
line of argument and the extent of 
expenditure determined, the agent 
will get down to your advertising. 


“He will suggest what publica- 
tions and other mediums you should 
use, and tell you just what they will 
cost. 

“He will write your magazine and 
newspaper copy, your ‘follow-up’ 
booklets, circulars to dealers, and 
form letters. 

“He will obtain the illustrations 
and arrange for the printing. 

“He will design street-car cards 
and billboard posters, get up win- 
dow displays for dealers; hire, train 
and send forth demonstrators. 

“He will get out your new cata- 
logue. 


“He will talk to your salesmen. 


“How far he will go depends 
solely upon the thoroughness with 
which you wish to advertise.” 


Sample Offer Featured 
in Advertising 


For the first time in a business 
history dating back seventy-five 
years Eberhard Faber is using news- 
paper space in twenty-five leading 
cities as a part of a campaign to 
obtain distribution on a new pencil. 

The pencil itself is an innovation 
in the trade, due to the new style of 
eraser with which it is equipped. 
Instead of the short, round eraser 
which invariably wears out before 
the pencil is half used up this new 
pencil, which is being advertised, is 
equipped with a patented eraser 
clamp which may be refilled as the 
rubber wears down. Instead of the 
usual round rubber tip this pencil 
is equipped with a flat rubber 
which fits into a special clamp that 
is constructed so as to allow the 
eraser to be pulled out.as fast as 
it is worn down. 

Realizing the novelty and useful- 
ness of this idea the company se- 
lected newspapers as a quick, effec- 
tive medium for reaching the public. 
Advertisements offer a sample pen- 
cil to any business executive who 
will present his card to his stationer. 


In a broadside announcing the 
campaign to the trade the company 
makes this offer, “To each person 
taking advantage of our ‘Special In- 
troductory Offer to Business Ex- 
ecutives’ which appears in each ad- 
vertisement present a Van Dyke 
Pencil No. 601 and send the busi- 
ness cards to us. We will immedi- 
ately redeem them with an equal 
number of the same style pencils.” 


— 
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To Sales Managers 


A large portion of the big buying powers in all lines use Thomas’ Register as their guide 
to sources of supply. Its cost is substantial, but efficient Purchasing Departments demand it. 


Appropniate description of your products therein would reach the attention of these 
uying powers at the opportune moment when your products are wanted. Often, you 
would not otherwise reach them at such effective time. 


Many nationally prominent manufacturers, financial institutions and others, use space 
in it—2,054 advertisers in the current edition, a number never equaled by any other trade 
publication of any kind. The reason is obvious. 


In comprehensiveness, quality of service, class of users, and class of advertisers, it 
stands alone, the Premier Purchasing Guide. 1924 Edition in preparation. 


MANY ! Registers, Cata- 


logs, and other 
Buyers’ Guides, of free distribution, 
depending solely upon advertising 
for support and abridged accord- 
ingly. 


JUST ONE 


Complete 
Comprehensive 


Unabridged 
> 


JUST ONE 


“Paid” Circulation 


ORDERED, PAID 7 AL ne 
FOR, USED. 
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JUST ONE 


Member A. B. C. 


4,300 pages — 9x12 


_ THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


461 8th Avenue, New York 


Branches at: Boston Chicago San Francisco Toronto 
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md Nebraskas 


an 
CORN CROP 
Dna LARGEST 0» Slate Record 


Farmers throughout the state are prosperous after gathering Nebraska’s 263 
million bushel corn crop. Why shouldn’t they be? It brought in 144 million 
gold dollars. Other grains brought in 128 million dollars and wheat that 
represents less than ten per cent of Nebraska’s grain crop brought in 25 
million dollars, 

With the third largest wheat crop in the United States, oats double, and 
barley almost treble the 1922 yield, Nebraska is wealthier this year than ever 
before. 


You can best reach Nebraska through Omaha 


Omaha World Herald 


Morning —- Evening — Sunday 


National Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 
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Congress Takes Its Regular Fling at 
Price Maintenance Legislation 


New bills before solons include attempts to abolish Federal 
Trade Commission, regulate sale of firearms, and force 
more accurate branding of fabrics, foods and drugs 


TY looks as though sales man- 
| agers must face this question: 

Would you have Uncle Sam 
supervise your prices and escape 
price cutting, or would you prefer 
your own support for uncensored 
prices? Deep down under the sur- 
face this is the meaning of the in- 
troduction in Congress of a third 
bill designed to legalize the fixing 
and enforcement of resale prices. 
Just at the moment when some 
business men were congratulating 
themselves that the Kelly Bill was 
on the way to oblivion, to be suc- 
ceeded by the more liberal Merritt 
Bill, along comes Representative 
Wyant of Pennsylvania with a new 
bill that, in effect, serves notice on 
salesdom that it can take its stan- 
dardized prices under government 
seal or not at all. 


Practically the only difference be- 
tween the Wyant Bill and the 
Kelly Bill, or the Kelly-Stephens 
Bill as it is sometimes named, is 
that the former provides for filing 
schedule of prices with the Secre- 
tary of Commerce instead of with 
the Federal Trade Commission. The 
new development but justifies the 
prediction recently made to the 
writer by Mr. Joseph E. Davies, 
former chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission and now General 
Counsel for the American Fair 
Trade League, that Congress will 
never accept any price maintenance 
measure that does not provide gov- 
ernmental machinery for the inves- 
tigation of restricted prices that are 
denounced as unreasonable or un- 
fair by competitors or purchasers. 
Several trade associations have re- 
cently sent word to congressmen 
that they want the untrammeled 
price-fixing license contemplated by 
the Merritt Bill, or nothing. Very 
well, brethren, it will be nothing! 


Focusing of attention on che per- 
ennial resale price fixing bills has 
resulted in oversight of the fact that 
there have been introduced in the 


new Congress a number of other 
bills intended to modify distributive 
practice. The Johnson Bill to abol- 
ish the Federal Trade Commission 
is one of these. Then there is a 
whole sheaf of bills in both houses 
designed to suppress the sale of 


If You Want to Know 
Anything 


—about the many sources of help- 
ful information for sales execu- 
tives in Washington write SALES 
MANAGEMENT Magazine and we'll 
gladly place the services of our 
Washington representative at your 
disposal. Questions about statis- 
tics, reports, books, export infor- 
mation, status of pending legisla- 
tion, etc., will be promptly an- 
swered by a man who “knows the 
ropes” in the nation’s capital. 


pistols, revolvers and other firearms 
of like kind. The worthy purpose 
of this proposal is, of course, to dis- 
courage crime, but it is obvious that 
sudden termination of the sale of 
small arms and ammunition would 
disorganize certain channels of dis- 
tribution. Some of the bills spe- 
cifically prohibit advertisement of 
the stipulated weapons, including 
fire-arm silencers. 

The come-back in this Congress 
of so-called “pure fabrics” or truth- 
in-fabrics proposals cannot have 
surprised any business man who has 
realized to what an extent the 
powerful Farm Bloc, egged on by 
the wool growers of the country, is 
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committed to this project. Signi- 
ficant, though, is the confirmation 
that is at hand of the prediction that 
the idea of compulsory interpreta- 
tive labeling would spread. Repre- 
sentative Reece has dropped into 
the hopper a bill that would compel 
all manufacturers of part-silk cloth- 
ing and articles of apparel to affix 
stamps or tags showing the amount 
of material other than silk and 
would require manufacturers of 
shoes and footwear to reveal in 
similar manner the amount and kind 
of material other than leather. 


There was quite a little flurry in 
the last Congress when marketing 
interests, vigilance committees, etc., 
by way of starting a backfire on the 
menacing schemes to require com- 
modities to be labeled with analysis 
of ingredients, suggested a general 
drive against “misbranding.” The 
idea is to extend to all other articles 
of commerce the ban on fraudulent 
and deceptive designations which is 
already in force with respect to food 
and drug products. Washington 
has been so quiet on the subject that 
many business men supposed that 
there died with the last Congress 
this ambitious crusade against “mis- 
represented” and “falsely described” 
articles. Nothing of the sort. 


Bobbing blithely up in the new 
Congress, and already under consid- 
eration in the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce are several bills 
that require selling points to con- 
form to facts. Prominent among 
the reentries is a fresh edition 
(numbered H. R. 16) of the Rogers 
Bill. This is the bill that is favored 
most heartily by sales interests—not 
that they have, all of them, any in- 
stinctive longing for regulatory leg- 
islation of any kind in this quarter, 
but they would prefer to voluntarily 
accept the Rogers version rather 
than risk having a more drastic pre- 
scription forced upon them by the 
radicals. For, the Rogers Bill does 
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If You Want 
? to Know 


the answer to ques- 
tion with a number 
of limiting qualifica- 
tions such as How 
many (1) No. 384 
(2) black japan did 
we sell (3) in Iowa 
(4) last June? 


What (1) customer 
might buy our over- 
stock of (2) chil- 
dren’s sizes in those 
(3) ginghams? 


‘‘Hard to Get’’ Questions 
answered and at lower 
file service cost 


Sales or other department 
questions instantly an- 
swered with Findex—no 
time consuming manual 
handling of cards. 


Nor is it necessary to 
build up big complex, 
space-using files for Fin- 
dex. 


Get your file facts the way 
Sec’y Mellon’s treasury 
experts do 


Findex uses in a simple 
way the same “shape of a 
hole” principle that oper- 
ates the big U. S. Govern- 
ment fact finding ma- 
chinery at Washington. 


F d 
This mechanical 


What 1S Findex? cross index quick- 


ly answers any combination of questions by 
showing you the particular cards that give only 
the called-for facts. 


p=——= Read This Free Offer ———= 


Twenty new ways to build business. 
Know the business opportunities lost 
or buried in your files. Send for free 
book—“Merchandising At a Profit.” 
Not theory but proven sales plans. 
Write today, use your letterhead. Address 


FINDEX CO. 


Dept.B. 387 FourthAve. New YorkCity 


not require any branding whatso- 
ever but merely provides that if a 
marketer places inscriptions on his 
wares there shall be no misleading 
trade descriptions as to the num- 
ber, quantity, quality, grade, meas- 
ure, gauge or weight of any goods; 
as to the place or country in which 
the goods were produced; as to the 
mode of manufacturing; as to the 
material of which composed; or, as 
to the former or present market 
value or the amount of reduction in 
price. 

Representative Barker, who is 
known of old as an active worker 
for high ideals in sales practice, has 
a bill (H. R. 3225) which would 
prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of interstate commerce of mis- 
branded articles. According to the 
sarker code an article would be 
deemed to be misbranded if it be an 
imitation of or offered for sale un- 
der the name of another article; if 
the contents of the package as 
originally put up have been removed 
in whole or part and substitution 
made; or if there is displayed either 
on the goods or in any advertise- 
ment pertaining thereto any state- 
ment or indication that is false, 
fraudulent, misleading or deceptive. 
Precautions are made to protect re- 
tailers via guarantees signed by 
wholesalers, jobbers or manufac- 
turers. The Rogers Bill carries a 
similar reservation in behalf of 
dealers. It also has a loophole for 
publishers of advertising mediums 
that circulate statements without 
knowing that they are in fact false 
or deceptive. 


Thanks to delay in getting to 
Congress the cost-of-service figures 
on which the Post Office Depart- 
ment has been at work for upward 
of a year, it is a hundred to one shot 
that there will be no postal legisla- 
tion worth mention at this first ses- 
sion of Congress, other, of course, 
than the annual appropriation bill. 
But that has not deterred the Con- 
gressmen who desire to reshape 
postal policy. Representative Sproul 
of Illinois is to bat with a bill (H. 
R. 4442) to extend the insurance 
and collect-on-delivery service to 
third-class mail—a proposition that 
would benefit sellers of certain 
classes of commodities, not forget- 
ting senders of printed matter in 
quantity. Representative Griest has 
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revived, in the bill numbered H. R. 
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4450, the old proposal to provide a 
one-cent postage rate on _ local 
letters. 

Inaction in Congress as to postal 
innovations may be disappointing in 
some respects to sales managers, but 
there are compensations in other as- 
surances of continuance of the 
status quo. Leading members of 
the postal committees tell me that 
they are strongly disinclined to act 
on two recommendations of the Post- 
master General that have aroused no 
enthusiasm in sales circles, viz., the 
proposals to make a charge for “di- 
rectory service” and for return re- 
ceipts on registered mail. The 
Congressmen who have the say take 
the view that both these services are 
too firmly entrenched in the public’s 
expectations from the mail system 
to be made to pay, at this late day, 
an extra fare. 

Representative MacGregor is 
again to the fore with a bill (H. R. 
2862) which provides that senders 
of advertising matter who desire to 
pay postage on replies may be ac- 
corded the privilege by depositing a 
sufficient sum, under such regula- 
tions as the Postmaster General 
may prescribe. Presumably this 
member has not heard the news that 
the forces of business have under- 
gone a notable change of heart with 
respect to return-postage-collect— 
so much so that the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General who last year 
induced the Postmaster General to 
recommend legislation to this end, 
has soft-pedaled the agitation. The 
slump in interest is due to a rising 
fear on the part of marketing inter- 
ests that if they offered to pay re- 
turn postage on replies to advertis- 
ing it would not be long ere cus- 
tomers and prospects would expect 
them to pay the postage on all cor- 
respondence. Business houses that 
have never desired the concession of 
C. O. D. postage for replies to ad- 
vertisements have become doubly 
alarmed lest if the public take to 
looking to sellers to defray their en- 
tire postage bills, they be compelled 
by competition to conform to the 
burdensome pay-at-destination prac- 
tice. 


“*Sales Management’ is the only 
magazine of this character that I 
am reading and I find it very helpful 
and beneficial, and usually read it 
from cover to cover.”—M. F. Eskin, 
general sales manager, Otis Hidden 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH PRODUCTS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 

TARVIA 
WALLACE SILVER 

HAVOLINE OIL 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
L & G AGATE WARE 
NEW-SKIN 


What we've done for others we can do for you 
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A memoranda concerning your records now 
used or contemplated—character of information 
recorded—number of cards involved, and size 
—would be most helpful at the outset. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM CO. S.M.324 
2 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Indicate your preference in following squares: 
[_] Send Catalogue 
[_] Send forms applicable to- record 


Have your representative call without obli- 
ve yo P 
gation on our part 


[_] Make initial recommendations and suggestion 
by letter 


Name__ 


ee a ee. eee 


—— 


Signed by 


ors: 


eT lie! 


O LONG as conditions run along 
normally they do not need your 
attention, but when the unusual happens 


— a customer stops buying 
— a cost goes up 

— a commodity doesn’t move 
— an employee fails 


then you want these facts brought to your attention in a 
manner which demands and gets action. 


By concentrating on the unusual condition, be it good or 
bad, you as an executive will control your business. 


Acme Visible Equipment, by bringing the unusual to thesur- 
face, out of the mass ofinformation that it records, will prove 
a vital factor in building thesuccess of your enterprise. More- 
over, Acme Visible Record Control will often anticipate 
the unusual—guard against the conditions pictured above. 


There is nothing gained waiting until something goes 
wrong. The service of our record development depart- 
ment is available to you now, without obligation. You will 
profit by our experience in having worked out similar 
problems for every kind of business institution. 


The coupon will suggest the information needed. 


ty CORA EC 


CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 


Principal Offices: 2 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 
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Why Some Salesmen Never Have to 
Worry About Price Competition 


A Section from the New McGraw-Hill Book,‘* The 
Handbook of Sales Management,” by S. Roland Hall 


HERE is a kind of salesman- 
ship that is to a large extent 
automatic. It delivers merely 
what is called for and answers the 
questions that may be asked about 
the article. This is a low-grade 
type of sales effort, a mere clerical 
performance. It has its place in 
those instances where the goods and 
their uses are thoroughly under- 
stood and where the salesperson is 
only a sort of human display-fixture 
or show-case. With such salesman- 
ship there is little need for this vol- 
ume to deal. The reader already 
knows what there is to be known 
about this phase of business effort— 
which is not much. 


The modern sales manager is 
looking for the other type of sales- 
manship, that which is missionary 
or educational, not only interpreting 
the article or service to the logical 
buyers but seeing that the commod- 
ity, after being purchased, is used 
properly, so that the good-will of 
the first buyer is retained and the 
good-will for the commodity spread 
through that buyer to other buyers 
of his acquaintance. 


Preventing Cancellations 


Referring, in the New York 
Times, to his experiences as a sales- 
man, the executive of a great oil 
company thus defines a sales policy 
that retained good-will: 


A good salesman will know his 
customer’s needs and protect them, 
sometimes protecting his customer 
against himself. It may mean a 
smaller order, but the salesman who 
protects his customer against over- 
stocking will wininthelongrun. Fol- 
lowing the policy of our company, I 
have never yet permitted the size of 
an order to tempt me into accepting 
it if I knew it was contrary to the 
best interests of my customer to buy 
or use that much oil, even if the 
customer did not know it himself. 


I recall one incident among hun- 
dreds of its kind where our com- 
pany had obtained an order to sup- 
ply lubricants to a certain plant 


owned by a great industrial concern 
which operated many other plants in 
various parts of the country. I went 
to this plant and studied the needs 
and found that these people were 
using far more oil than was neces- 
sary to lubricate their machinery 
properly. We were selling them the 
oil, and every barrel they used 
meant a profit to us. Notwithstand- 
ing this, I informed the superinten- 
dent of what was going on. He did 
not believe it, and, anyhow, he 
thought that I was out of my mind 
to protest, so long as we were sell- 
ing them the oil. However, he 
promised that I would see some im- 
provement. 


He Was Insistent 


I waited a few weeks, found that 
they were still wasting the oil, and 
then went to the president of the 
company and informed him that, 
they were using far too much oil. 
He referred me back to the super- 
intendent, with the same result. A 
few weeks later I was able to get 
the president and the superinten- 
dent together and told them again 
that they were using more oil than 
was required. Also, I said to them 
that if they did not cut down their 
consumption to where it properly 
belonged, I would refuse to sell 
them. They looked at me as if I 
had gone insane, and the president 
finally said: “Say that again, will 
your” I repeated my ultimatum, 
and he replied that they could buy 
a similar grade from other com- 
panies who wouldn’t care how much 
they used—who, in fact, would be 
delighted to sell them all they could. 
I told them to go ahead and buy 
from those other companies, that we 
were through selling them high- 
priced lubricating oil to be wasted. 

Then they began to think and 
asked for an explanation of my atti- 
tude. It was very simple. If they 
continued to waste our oil at the 
rate they were doing, some lubricat- 
ing engineer employed by one of our 
rivals would come along and dem- 
onstrate that he could lubricate 
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their machinery for a lot less 
money. They got the point, cor- 
rected their methods of lubrication, 
and today our company supplies the 
oil for every one of the great plants 
owned by that concern. 

Such a practice as that outlined by 
the oil man just quoted requires real 
courage—for to paraphrase an old 
saying, an order in hand looks like 
several in the future, especially to a 
man selling on commission. But 
when the costs of original selling 
are studied, it requires no great fig- 
uring to show that unless good-will 
can be so built up and held that re- 
peated orders come, without great 
selling pressure, many a business 
would sink into bankruptcy through 
excessive selling expense. So, after 
all, there is not so much idealism in 
such business practice as might be 
supposed at first. It is simply sales- 
manship of the fore-sighted kind. 

A point to be remembered is that 
patronage secured through real serv- 
ice can often be retained, despite the 
bombardment of competition, and 
often at a higher price than compe- 
tition, in its desperation, may offer. 
Many a firm can point to busigess 
held largely because of confidence 
built up by fair and square repre- 
sentation by their salesmen. 


The Price Question Again 

How the service spirit helped a 
salesman to square himself after a 
customer had become disgruntled, is 
well illustrated by the following 
story, related originally by the New 
York Times: 

Jones, a resourceful, earnest sales- 
man, had been selling a certain 
buyer boiler covering in fair-sized 
quantities. Calling on his customer 
one day, he was met with the accu- 
sation, “You’ve been robbing me.” 

Jones replied that no doubt he 
had, but he would like to hear the 
particulars. The jobber was sur- 
prised not to get a denial of his 
charge, but he continued and told 
Jones how he had been selling him 
(the jobber) boiler covering at a 
price higher than that for other cov- 
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erings which were just as good. 
This time Jones issued a denial. He 
admitted that his price might be 
higher than that of some of the 
other lines, but said that the buyer 


knew it. Consequently, he argued 
that he had not been selling to the 
buyer, but that the buyer had been 
buying from him, 

This viewpoint got under the 
skin of the buyer. He told Jones 
that maybe he was right, but that 
he was going to buy his covering 
elsewhere in the future. Even this 
did not embarrass Jones, who 
simply asked the buyer to favor him 
in one way—that before he gave his 
business entirely to any other con- 
cern he try out thoroughly all the 
brands of covering on the market. 
The buyer testily replied that he had 
intended to do that, anyhow. 


A Confidence-Winning Plan 


Jones took his departure, and 
nothing more was heard of the ac- 
count for several months, when an 
order came in for two tons of cover- 
ing from the buyer in question. It 
was referred to Jones, who sent it 
to the factory to be filled. Several 
other orders came, were reported to 
Jones, and then filled. 


Finally, when a cut in prices came 
along, Jones received another order 
through the sales office. This time 
he took it to the buyer who thought 
he had been robbed. The latter 
looked at him wonderingly, and 
Jones got down to business at once. 
“Mr. »’ he said, “the last 
time I was here you called me a 
robber. This time I have come to 
show you that, far from being a 
robber, I am actually in a position 
to save you money. Here’s an 
order that you sent the house and 
that I could have recorded if I 
wanted to. But I didn’t want to. 
The reason is that a price-cut is 
going into effect in a few days and 
you would lose money if I put this 
order in now.” 

The buyer looked at him with 
awakening interest. “What do you 
intend to do?” he asked. 

“I’m going to give you a chance 
to save a nice piece of change,” 
Jones replied. “I’m going to tear 
this little order up and write you 
another one for a full carload of the 
stuff at the new price. What do 
you say?” 

“It doesn’t seem to do me any 
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good to say anything,” the buyer an- 
swered, “so use your own judg- 
ment.” 

When a purchaser invests in a 
product such as an automobile, he 
is really buying more than from one 
to two tons of machinery planned to 
give certain performances. Unless 
an automobile is bought for utili- 
tarian purpose only, the owner’s 
pride and pleasure enter very largely 
into the transaction, and also have 
much to do with his subsequent re- 
lations with the manufacturer. 

To illustrate: A case is cited in 
the business press in which a reli- 
able automobile was sold without 
proper coaching on the part of the 
seller about the speed at which the 
machine should be run for the first 
500 miles. While it is true that the 
book of directions contained the 
proper cautions about this, there 
was so much in the book that the 
new owner failed to observe or to 
read all of it. When the automobile 
had been operated for a few weeks 
and at a speed that was entirely too 
high for a new engine, it gave signs 
of trouble. The owner turned the 
car into the service department of 
the automobile company and in time 
received a bill bearing a total that 
shocked him. Along with the bill 
came a very plain explanation, 
which showed that the owner and 
operator was entirely at fault—that 
the automobile could hardly have 
been expected to stand such early 
driving at high speed without in- 
jury. 

But He Never Returned 

All of this was true, and the 
owner took his medicine. Never- 
theless, this medicine left a bad 
taste in his mouth, so to speak, 
which lasted throughout his owner- 
ship of that car. 

The salesmanship that made him 
a buyer of the car had been well- 
nigh perfect, but when the check 
had been signed and the automobile 
delivered, the service of the automo- 
bile company slackened consider- 
ably. At an expense of perhaps $10 
to $25, the automobile company 
could have coached the owner thor- 
oughly as to how te drive his new 
engine in order to get the most serv- 
ice and pleasure out of it. The 
owner might have been made a life- 
time enthusiast for that particular 
make of automobile. A slackening 
of service on the part of the auto- 
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mobile dealer after the name was 
written on the dotted line of the 
order blank was responsible tor the 
destruction of considerable good- 
will, which may or may not be fully 
regained. 

A large insurance company indi- 
cated that it was in the market for a 
number of adding machines. The 
executive who announced the need 
of the company to several adding 
machine manufacturers, gave the in- 
formation that the office manager of 
the insurance company had settled 
on just what was required. There- 
fore, it would have been easy for an 
adding machine company to figure 
on the order without any study of 
the situation. Nevertheless, one add- 
ing machine concern, having had 
long experience in installing ma- 
chines and having learned what 
might happen when the wrong type 
of machine is purchased, insisted on 
permission to make a study of the 
work of the insurance company. 
Actually, several months were spent 
by the adding-machine manufac- 
turer in making this study. Such a 
period of time would be out of rea- 
son with a small concern, but it was 
warranted in the case of this large 
insurance company. 


Why Service Pays 


As a result of the study, some im- 
portant changes were suggested 
in the accounting and recording 
methods of the insurance company 
and an entirely different type of 
adding and calculating machines 
was recommended. The insurance 
company admitted that the sugges- 
tion was a real improvement over its 
own original ideas and that its work 
could be handled more expeditiously 
and more economically by the sys- 
tem recommended. 


It cost the adding-machine com- 
pany both time and money to do its 
work right at the outset. It is a 
temptation, when an order is in the 
air, to work quickly and secure the 
business before competitors get a 
chance. Yet, in the long run, real 
service work in the case of products 
of this kind seems to be good busi- 
ness, even looking at it from the 
most commercial point of view. Re- 
lationships are established that last. 
Moreover, an influence goes out 
from each business man or concern 
thus served that brings more busi- 
ness from his connections and ac- 
quaintances. 
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Your Customers, too, will work for 


this pen classic—One Concern got 1800 Window Displays this way 


Ge Studebaker Corporation, Remington Typewriter Co., Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, Colgate & Co., and Missouri 


State Life Insurance Co. are a few of the enterprising concerns that have 
ofiered this black-tipped lacquer-red Parker Duofold Pen to arouse 
men to greater energy and achievement—to attain certain difficult ob- 
jectives—or to build good will among customers. This Over-size 


beauty with the 25-year point never fails to get the wanted response. 
Read the subjoined letter from the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., and 


write to us for additional testimony that there’s more lure in Parker 
Duofold Pens— more incentive —than in any other prize or premium 
you can afford to give, or even in cash offers of equal amount. 


We'll Send These Plans: 


Sales contests to make quotas or offset sea- 
sonal slumps. 

Duofold Pens for new accounts—for in- 
troducing new products— for disposing of 
your unpopular or discontinued numbers. 

Duofold Pens instead of P. M.’s 

For remembering customers’ birthdays; 
for convention favors. 

For insurance policy holders, or for extra 
results from agents. 

For inducing quicker and larger mail or- 
ders, or persuading customers to anticipate 
their orders. 

For obtaining jobber and salesmen coop- 
eration. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 


Parker Duofold Pencils match the Duofold Pen, $3.50 


NEW YORK bd CHICAGO 


THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


Moved $100,000 worth of Goods for Loose- Wiles 
Long Island City, N.Y., October 17, 1923 


THE PARKER PEN Co. 


Gentlemen: In a period of two weeks, the attractiveness of PARKER DUOFOLD 
PENS assisted us materially in moving about $100,000 worth of our merchandise. 

Our entire sales force thought well enough of the PARKER PEN to really go out 
and earn one with our sales plan during our two weeks’ drive, thus giving us 
approximately 100% of our sales force winners. 

Did not have to give much of a description as to the value of PARKER DUO- 
FOLD PENS, our men seemed to be quite well posted as to the merits of PARKER 
PENS from the advertising that you have carried on during the last few years, 

Yours very truly, 
LoosE-WILEs BisculT COMPANY 
E. F, Hoban, Sugar Waser and Specialty Dept. 


These are but a few of the ways that 
Parker Duofold is paying extensive returns 
to concerns of all descriptions. Scholl Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, obtained about 1800 displays 
from shoe merchants. Many other convinc- 
ing examples. 


Write for Quantity Discount 
and full details. Your trade mark, emblem 
or merit badge beautifully mounted on this 
pen classic if you like. 

Remember, your offer can be tried out be- 
fore you spend a cent for Duofolds, so only 
the pens need be bought for which you re- 
ceive actual returns from your plan. 

Mail the coupon or write today. Address 
Dept. 00. 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


SAN FRANCISCO ° SPOKANE 


Re 


Red and Black 
Color Combination 
Reg. Trade Mark 
U.S. Pat. Office 
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Quota Salesmen 
Who Won Their Duofolds 


*fust Such Men as Yours Will Be If You Offer This Prize as a Spur 


Rivals the 
beauty of the Scarlet 
Tanager 


MAIL THIS 


PARKER PEN CO. 

Dept. SM-3—Janesville, Wis. 
You may send us full details of 

your Industrial Gift Plans and 

quote special discounts on Duo- 

fold Pens in quantities of — 


Concern Name 


Attention of. 


2) 
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c 


State 
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Getting your product talked about sect 
popularity. | 
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Cost of One Month’s Posting in 
Cities that Lead in Prosperity 


We list here the cities which have every prospect 
of being the best trade centers from all 
commercial reports. 


Most Prosperous Cities for March 


Pop.in Costof No.of No.of Total 

Thous. ¥/2Show- Reg. Spec. No.of 

Town ing Panels Panels Panels 
Boston, Mass. 748. 1,216.00 80 20 100 
Hartford, Conn. 138. 214.80 16 3 19 
Providence, R. I. 237. 396.00 30 6 36 
Atlanta, Ga. 230. 367.20 26 6 42 
Buffalo, N. Y. 506. 1,011.00 40 20 60 
New Orleans, La. 387. 459.20 36 8 44 
Newark, N. J. 414. 584.00 30 10 40 
Rochester, N. Y. 295. 468.00 30 6 36 
NewYork, N. Y. 3,426. 3,000.00 88 62 150 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1,823. 1,104.00 70 20 90 
Toledo, Ohio 243. 367.20 26 6 32 
Detroit, Mich. 993. 1,590.00 44 36 80 
Milwaukee, Dist. Wisc. 499. 672.00 40 12 52 
St. Louis, Mo. 772. 1,248.00 90 20 110 
Dallas, Tex. 159. 358.20 19 6 25 
Los Angeles, Calif. 900. 1,650.00 39 39 78 
Portland, Ore. 288. 590.00 15 15 30 
San Francisco, Calif. 650. 1,250.00 30 30 60 
Seattle, Wash. 339. 675.00 17 17 34 
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Our Department of Painted Display 
Is at Your Service 


Painted displays and Poster advertising com- 
plement each other. Painted advertising may be 
used alone, to supplement posters or as an alter- 
native of approximately the same cost, in any 
cities where poster advertising is immediately 
oversold and therefore unobtainable. 

Painted display is readily adapted to local con- 
ditions. It is possible to bring painted display 
closer to the point of distribution. Particularly 
painted walls—dealer store spaces—and drug 
store walls. We will gladly co-operate with you 
in this matter. 


Posters sometimes talk about themselves, as for instance, in 
““My Story”, by A. 24-Sheet Poster. Requests for this enter- 
taining little volume have been so numerous that we have 
issued a new edition, this time in three parts. 


Part I mentions ““—some of my advantages as an advertising 
medium”. Part II tells “Some things you should know about 


Poster Advertising”. Part III is “About my good friend 
OAA”. 


We'll be glad to send all three upon request. 


O-DOU BLE -A| 
eet 
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Bill seldom waits outside 


ERHAPS you think it strange 

that “Bill” is seldom found out- 
side. While other salesmen contin- 
ually cool their heels without, Bill 
breezes into the inner sanctum. 


Yet he’s not of the hail-fellow-well- 
met type, but in his quiet, dependable 
way he makes a hit because he brings 
a friendly message every trip—some 
business tip or bit of gossip which 
shows he knows and likes his field. 
You know the “Bill” I mean—his 
type has raised the salesman’s stand- 
ing. He’s always greeted with a 
friendly hand and friendly smile. 


The Business Papers carry through 
your message ina similar way. Deal- 
ing with the business man’s own busi- 
ness, they’re like a welcome friend, 
admired for his achievements, re- 
spected for his leadership, referred to 
for his wisdom and held many times 
in affectionate esteem. 


The business of the Business Papers 
is to exert a wise and wide influence 
upon the commercial and industrial 
development of the country. When 
the advertiser can get this kind of an 
approach to the mind of the buyer, 
the battle is more than half won. 


And now’s the time to reach your prospect in 
this friendly helpful spirit—to reach him often 
and continuously—to fill your message full of 
news that fits his present state of mind—Busi- 
ness Paper pages meet this need. Their publi- 
cation dates are frequent—you can make your 
message timely to each trade. Their rates are 
low—your advertising can be continuous at a 
limited cost for space. Their closing dates 
are close to dates of issue—your appeal can 
contain the latest news of conditions in your 
field, 


To get the facts and figures on each group, or 
individual paper, and learn how A. B. P. pub- 
lications can fit into your existing sales plans, 
you merely have to write. 


“Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.,’’ means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments. 


The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Headquarters 220 West 42d Street 


New York 


Over 120 member papers reaching 54 fields of trade and industry 
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Products Dealers Neglect 


(Continued from page 665) 


in some department where the cas- 
ual shopper would not see them. 
To correct this condition, and to 
encourage the dealers to give small 
wares a chance to sell themselves, 
Henry W. Peabody & Company 
started in to advertise other lines as 
well as their own. They reasoned 
that if they could join hands with 
manufacturers of small patented 
articles, that the sum total of the 
business available on such items 
would be enough to interest almost 
any merchant in setting aside a spe- 
cial table, or display, or even a de- 
partment for the display and sale of 
groups of small wares. 


“One of the first things we did 
was to start agitating the idea of 
grouping Domes of Silence along 
with other small wares,” said C. H. 
Walradt, sales and advertising man- 
ager of the Domes of Silence Divi- 
sion of the Peabody Company. “To 
give the dealers something definite 
to work on we obtained photo- 
graphs of a number of such dis- 
plays. One photo of a special dis- 
play table in Gimbel’s shows such 
items as milk bottle openers, screw 
drivers, tape measures, glue, am- 
monia, steel wool, art corners, 
clothes lines, etc. This photograph 
was featured in trade paper adver- 
tising, which was designed to edu- 
cate dealers to merchandise small 
wares. 


The Group Idea Stressed 


“We have tried to sell the idea, 
rather than devote all the space to 
talking about our own _ product. 
Domes of Silence are well known; 
dealers know that there is a big po- 
tential demand for them, but be- 
cause sales do not run into big fig- 
ures, it is only natural that they 
haven’t given much thought to 
Domes of Silence, or any other in- 
dividual items.” 


Copy in one trade paper reads, in 
part, “By grouping small wares 
merchants are securing not only 
sales on items that people think of 
and want, but on other items that 
people really need but hadn't 
thought of. A customer stops to 
pick out one item and then sees and 
selects three or four or five others.” 

Then follows a list of twenty sug- 
gested items in addition to Domes 
of Silence. Three-fourths of the 


space is used to sell the idea, and 
only one-fourth to sell Domes of 
Silence. The idea made a very dis- 
tinct impression upon the retailers 
and manufacturers. The retailers 
saw the logic of the plan and soon 
began adopting it. Many of them 
wanted more information and sug- 
gestions. To provide a_ better 
method of cooperating with dealers, 
and to give the other manufacturers 
an opportunity to come in and help 
with the promotion of the plan, Mr. 
Walradt was instrumental in start- 
ing a “Small Wares Division” of the 
National Notion Association. This 
division will devote its attention to 
putting over the group idea origi- 
nated by Mr. Walradt and the Pea- 
body Company. 


Many Similar Opportunities 


In commenting upon the growing 
tendency among manufacturers to 
combine efforts in cases like this, 
one sales manager said, “I think this 
idea is one which should be fostered 
by every manufacturer. The Pea- 
body folks have shown how much 
stronger they could make their own 
case by hooking up with others. It 
seems to me that there is a lot of 
room for similar plans in other 
fields. The paint people are reaping 
a harvest of prosperity as a result 
of cooperation. The Automotive 
Equipment Association is doing 
some wonderful work in teaching 
dealers to merchandise automotive 
equipment. In many cases the in- 
dividual manufacturer can’t stand 
the high overhead costs of doing ex- 
tensive dealer educational work, but 
when given an opportunity to com- 
bine with others, the cost becomes 
negligible to the individual concern, 
and the results multiply.” 


A preliminary statement issued 
by Mack Truck, Inc., shows net 
profits of more than $7,000,000 for 
1923 after deducting for deprecia- 
tion and taxes. This figure is al- 
most double the profits for 1922. 
The profits and sales for 1923 are 
said to have exceeded that of any 
previous year in the history of the 
corporation. 


One large company devotes a 
regular department each month in 
their house organ to health hints. 
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CLEVELAND 


ABRASIVE INDUSTRY 
is a practical publication de- 
voted to the development and 
refinement of grinding practice 
in all industries. It covers the 
entire field including the pro- 
duction of raw materials, the 
manufacture of artificial abra- 
sives, grinding equipment and 
its various applications to in- 
dustrial practices. 


ABRAS IVE | N DUSTRY 
is not confined to metal-working 
alone. It covers every branch 
of grinding involving the use of 
abrasive materials. 


ABRASIVE INDUSTRY 
is a real experience paper for 
superintendents, works man- 
agers, tool-room foremen, grind- 
ing department foremen, oper- 
ators and purchasing agents. It 
is read widely in the many in- 
dustries that have increased 
their production so materially 
during the past few years 
through the development and 
application of modern abrasive 
practice. 


ABRASIVE INDUSTRY 
offers manufacturers desiring to 
reach these fields a medium 
with intensive editorial appeal 
and without waste circulation. 
It is the only publication de- 
voted to this field. 


Published Monthly by 


The Penton Publishing 


COMPANY 


Penton Building 


OHIO 
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Forty-three miles southwest of St. Louis, via 
the Missouri Pacific, lies De Soto, Missouri, a busy 
—Add this new common- industrial town of 5003 inhabitants. 


wealth to your map. It’s a 
circle—radius 150 miles. 


Vv 


Call it ‘‘Globe-Democrat Railroad shops, a shoe factory and an overall 
Influence.’’ The capital is 
a haan factory afford employment to these people. 
The population exceeds ; ; : ; 
4% millions. The wealth is Bank deposits of $850,000 indicate something of 
based on a wider variety of : aes i 
natural resources and indus- the buying power of De Soto citizens. Besides the r 
try th ther stat ; ; : 
ee stores of St. Louis they have these local shopping 
The Globe-Democrat serves facilities: 


the entire 49th state. No 
pve cig 4 aa en 23 Grocery Stores 3 Drug Stores 


10 Auto Dealers and Garages 
3 Building Material Dealers 3 Jewelers 


2 Hardware Stores 5 Shoe Stores 
9 Dry Goods Stores 3 Stationers 
6 Men’s Furnishing Stores 3 Furniture Stores 
t ours 6 Confectioneries 
theGty with De Soto does an annual business of $6,000,000. 
$ 00.000 Her representative people read the Globe-Demo- 
crat - - - and Globe-Democrat advertising natur- 
to'rpend on ally influences their buying habits. 


Ha pal 
Ymprovenents 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


a nee 


F. St. J. Richards - - - - - New York C. Geo. Krogness - - + « San Francisco 
Guy S. Osborn - - - - - - Chicago Dorland Agency, Ltd. - - - - «+ London 
J. R. Seolaro - - - - += + + Detroit Assoc. American Newspapers - Paris and London 
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IGNORANCE OF PROP* TION 


} ie S) 
% LACK OF CONFIDENCE IN MFG 
JOBBER 3 FIXED BUYING HABIT 
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4 INVESTMENT IN TWO LINES 
5 WILL NOT CARRY STOCK 
6 NO DEALER DEMAND 


IGNORANCE ¢ 


SALES 
RESISTENCE / DEALER 


4 PRICE 


F PROPOOISTION 

2 INDIFFERENCE 

3, LACK OF MERCHANDISING ABILITY 
UTTER { 


5 HABIT OF INSTALLING OLD DEVICE | 
© WILL NOT CARRY SUFFICIENT STOCK | 


CIN DUSTRIAL ) 


OF PROPOSISTION 
2.'|NDIFFERENCE 


4 Bu YING AS A PART OF AN EQUIPMENT i 


5 BUYING HABIT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEER | 
] 1GNORANGE OF PROPOSISTION 


2 INDIFFERENCE 


4 


CONS PIER, 


(RESIDENCE 4 BUYING 


IGNORANCE 
CONS salle 3 EXTRA COST 


4 EXTRA PRICE 


PART OF EQUIPMENT 


. 5.DONOT KNOW POINT ¢ 


The Third of a Series of Twelve 
Articles on Printed Salesmanship 


What to Expect From Direct 
Mail Advertising 


FTER reading my first article 
A in the January issue a sub- 
scriber wrote in to ask me if 
I considered direct mail advertising 
better than trade paper advertising 
for reaching a list of architects. 
Another wanted to know if I con- 
sidered direct mail advertising more 
effective than general advertising. 
Still another wrote: “Our agency 
has recommended that we use sev- 
enty-five per cent of our advertising 
appropriation this year for special 
mail campaigns, and cut down the 
advertising which we have been 
doing”; he wanted to know if we 
thought such a course would be 
wise.’ Another conundrum pro- 
pounder asked: “We plan on spend- 
ing $20,000 this year for advertis- 
ing; how much of this appropriation 
do you think we should spend for 
direct mail how much for 
newspaper advertising, and how 
much in the trade papers?” 


work, 


A Puzzled Prospect 


These questions give one a fairly 
good cross-section of the average 
advertiser's mind. He is like a ship 
adrift in the Sargasso sea, when it 
comes to formulating an advertising 
plan involving an allocation of the 
appropriation according to media. 
He is in much the same position as 


By David H. Colcord 


a man who sets out to buy an auto- 
mobile. Before he actually gets 
ready to buy a car, he has generally 
reached certain definite conclusions 
in regard to the kind of a car he 
wants. Then he sends for cata- 
logues, and makes the rounds of the 
automobile dealers. After he has 
talked to about a dozen automobile 
salesmen he is sure that he doesn’t 
want any car. His mind is awhirl 
with four wheel brakes, balloon 
tires, spring suspensions and a 
thousand parts that enter into the 
construction of a 1924 model car. 


Some False Impressions 


In the same way the average ad- 
vertiser, after he has talked with 
representatives of the different 
media, is just about ready to con- 
clude that no form of advertising is 
any good, and the best thing he can 
do is to take his money and put it 
into bonds. The trade paper repre- 
sentative has told him that the 
waste paper baskets of the country 
were already groaning with unread 
printed matter. The direct adver- 
tising salesman was equally positive 
that business men couldn’t possibly 
find time to read trade publications, 
and he had been into countless of- 
fices where trade papers, unopened, 
were stacked high on tables and be- 
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hind doors. It is a curious fact, 
but an advertising salesman who 
wouldn’t think of knocking a com- 
petitor, will leave nothing unsaid 
about a competing way to advertise. 

I like to think of the various 
methods of advertising as so many 
tools in an advertiser’s tool kit. Just 
as a carpenter uses a hammer to 
drive a nail and a screw-driver to 
drive a screw, so an advertiser has 
in his tool kit different tools for use 
in accomplishing different objec- 
tives. Let us consider for a mo- 
ment, some of the things which 
direct advertising can be used to ac- 
complish. 


What One Advertiser Found 


A Cleveland electrical supply job- 
ber through foresight, or perhaps 
luck, finds he has an overstock of a 
certain radio part that dealers in his 
territory have suddenly run out of. 
His competitors will not be able to 
supply them for six weeks. On a 
day’s notice, he gets out a flyer and 
circularizes 1,500 dealers. He sells 
the stock in less than a week, at a 
handsome profit. 

With what other medium could 
he have accomplished his objective? 
This example is unusual, I admit. 
The purpose of this article is to 
point a way to discovering those 
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objectives in your organization 
which are “meat” for postage stamp 
salesmen, and to suggest a fair 
method for determining whether 
said “salesmen” earn their salary. 
What should your direct mail ad- 
vertising accomplish? This depends 
entirely on the purpose for which it 
is intended. Buy the ticket for your 
postage-stamp-salesman before he 
gets on the train. Determine where 
he is going and exactly what you 
want him to do when he gets there. 
If it is leads for your salesmen— 
leads that can be turned into orders 
—don’t kid yourself into thinking 
that your mailing piece is accom- 
plishing your objective, when you 
offer to give a Mah Jongg set free 
to every recipient who returns the 
postal card, even though you get 
ninety-five per cent returns. 


A Profitable Change 


Several years ago Holcombe & 
Hoke, manufacturers of pop corn 
machines, “baited” the prospect 
with an attractive booklet. In re- 
sponse to an inquiry, the booklet 
was mailed to the prospect and the 
inquiry forwarded to the salesman 
in the territory. The salesman 
jumps the train for Kalamazoo, 
spends $20 to find that the dealer 
who wrote for the booklet has no 
more use for the machine than he 
has for an airplane—just a matter 
of curiosity. Later the booklet was 
revised and a questionnaire to be 
returned was enclosed asking the 
dealer to state where his store was 
located, nearest street car line, 
school location, and such other in- 
formation of its kind. The new 
booklet checked it up to the dealer 
to prove to Holcombe & Hoke that 
he was the logical dealer in his 
neighborhood to handle the pop 
corn machine. This questionnaire, 
when returned filled out, was for- 
warded to the salesman in the 
territory—which gave him all the 
information he needed even be- 
fore the approach was made. The 
salesman expressed some doubt, in 
the presence of the dealer, as to 
whether he ought to have the ma- 
chine. In a number of cases the 
dealer proceeded to prove otherwise. 
The new booklet cut down the 
number of returns; but the returns 
that did come in were first class 
leads which all of the salesmen were 
anxious to get. 


What should your direct advertis- 
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ing accomplish? It should break 
down sales resistance, either singly 
as the only weapon which is used, 
or as one factor in the combined at- 
tack. If it’s a “sharp-shooter,” its 
job is to pick off a few officers—not 
to fire blindly into the concrete 
walls of a fortress. 


Facing the desk of a sales man- 
ager of a Detroit concern manufac- 
turing an electrical safety device, is 
a blackboard occupying about one- 
third of the wall space. Several 
months ago, this sales manager 
called in his advertising manager, 
promotion manager, the New York 
and Chicago district sales managers, 
and seating them in a half circle be- 
fore this blackboard proceeded to 
evolve the advertising campaign for 
1924. To the left of the board, the 
words “SALES RESISTANCE” 
were written. It was explained that 
this term represented the composite 
sales resistance of the entire market. 
“Sales Resistance’ was then sepa- 
rated into its various factors, from 


the standpoint of merchandising 
channels, as follows: “Jobber,” 
“Dealer,” “Industrial Consumer,” 


and “Residence Consumer.” 


Fixing the Task 


Then each factor was analyzed 
from the standpoint of the resist- 
ance offered. For example, the re- 
sistance offered by the jobbers was 
classified as follows: those who had 
never heard of this device, those 
who had heard of the device but had 
been buying from an older and a 
better known house, those who had 
been in the business so long that 
they had acquired a fixed buying 
habit that must be overcome, those 
who objected to stocking two lines 
when the requirements of the trade 
could be satisfied for the present 
with one, those who wouldn’t carry 
sufficient stock that they could serve 
their trade, and those who believed 
that there was no dealer demand for 
the product. 

It was agreed that if this resist- 
ance could be overcome, it was pos- 
sible to get 100 per cent jobber dis- 
tribution. The resistance deter- 
mined, ways and means of overcom- 
ing this were discussed. First the 
portion of the task which could be 
done by the salesmen alone was 
considered. It was admitted that 
the educational job was too big for 
them. Neither could they go the 
whole distance in building up pres- 
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the house.” 


tige for the house. But it was 
largely up to them to overcome the 
“fixed buying habits” of the indus- 
try, to unsell them on the idea that 
“one line was all they could profit- 
ably carry,’ and to get them to 
carry sufficient stock. They could 
help convince the jobber that a 
“dealer demand was _ potentially 
existent.” 

The question then came up as to 
what help could be given the sales- 
men in overcoming the six points 
of resistance. It was decided that 
consumer advertising in a national 
periodical, in addition to its general 
publicity value, would indirectly 
break down “ignorance of the prop- 
osition,” and “lack of confidence in 
This could be rein- 
forced by trade paper advertising. 


It Did the Work 


But the question came up as to 
how to keep battering down the re- 
sistance encountered by this “fixed 
buying habit,’ “investment in two 
lines,” “will not carry sufficient 
stock,” and “no dealer demand.” 

The only logical media open was 
the postage-stamp salesman. 

In this manner, by analyzing 
every phase of the sales resistance, 
the places were logically determined 
where direct mail advertising should 
be chosen to do the job. 

What job? The job of breaking 
down these several salient points of 
resistance. The question then came 
up as to whether the direct mail 
piece mailed the jobbers should di- 
rectly solicit business by enclosing 
an order blank. The question an- 
swered itself. This company was 
not after five small orders from the 
Terminal Electric Company. They 
wanted to get all jobbers to stock 
the entire line of electrical devices— 
and push them. With one excep- 
tion it was decided to make the en- 
tire mail campaign educational. 

The resistance of the dealer, the 
industrial consumer, the residence 
consumer, were analyzed in the 
same manner. The places where 
direct mail literature could be used 
to aid in breaking down the sales 
resistance were found. In other 
words the objectives were deter- 
mined—and the question answered 
itself as to “What direct mail adver- 
tising should accomplish?” 

Contrast the above method with 
that of an eastern electrical central 

(Continued on page 691) 


for Economical Transportation 


JF 


) e Brall the Year 
| Wis all Weather 


The Lowest Priced, 
High Grade All-Year Sedan 


The closed car is the right type in a changeable climate, because 
it offers full-weather protection when needed, yet in summer 
with windows lowered is breezy and comfortable. 


Superior Sedan 


°795, 


f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


The Superior Chevrolet Sedan is distinctly high-grade in appear- 
ance and workmanship. It is so economical to operate and 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


maintain that it is feasible for either one passenger’sdaily use, or for 


eS the evening and Sunday requirementsof the average family of five. 
uperior Touring - - 495 

Fcc hate A Recent improvements have added further to its remarkable dollar 
ae - = value. Larger brakes give increased ease and safety of driving. 
. —— . « + wi The front axle has been straightened and raised 1) inches to 


Superior Light Delivery 495 
Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 


take care of deeply rutted or sandy roads. The improved springs 
are of chrome-vanadium steel, yielding increased riding comfort. 


These and other less important changes have been made in line 
with our constant aim to maintain quality leadership in econom- 
ical transportation. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Five United States —— plants, seven Chevrolet Dealers aud Service Stations 
assembly plants and two Canadian plants give us everywhere. Applications will be con- 
the largest production capacity in the world for sidered from high-grade dealers only, 
high-gradecarsand make possible our low prices. for territory not adequately covered. 
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“Cold Canvass—Price $250 to $1400— 
Could You Sell 10% of Your Prospects? 


By Johnathan Wells 


In a badly disorganized market this sales manager decided he could sell even against 
“conditions.” What he did to inspire his dealers with renewed enthusiasm, how he got 
them to call on prospects, and the unexpected results he accomplished are told here 


department gets the credit, or 

my department” (it was the 
advertising manager speaking) “the 
fact remains that our distributors in 
every section of the country report 
sales to ten per cent of the farmers 
who have received this advertising.” 

And when the advertising man- 
ager got through, the sales man- 
ager had to confess that he couldn’t 
tell whether the credit belonged to 
the sales promotion campaign or to 
the con:pany’s dealer-agents who ac- 
tually landed the orders and de- 
livered the goods. 

Let’s start at the beginning, and 
tell the story as it actually de- 
veloped. The advertising depart- 
ment had been called in (as so many 
advertising departments are called 
in) because the market had “gone 
to pot.” The product in question is 
a well-known farm light unit, and 
the farm market had taken one of 
its characteristic downward turns. 

Farmers all over the country 
were demanding that Congress do 
something about “conditions,” as 
seems to be the case whenever 
there’s a slump in the price of wheat 
or hogs, cotton or corn. 


¢ | DON’T care whether the sales 


“Conditions, Conditions” 


Of course, the farmers might be 
willing to trust in the omnipotence 
of Congressional wisdom, but the 
manufacturer in question had little 
faith in governmental cure-alls. And 
so it was squarely up to the sales 
department to keep right on selling 
electric light plants. 

Reports from the dealer agents 
scattered throughout the country 
were depressingly uniform. “Con- 
ditions bad. Farmers are buying 
nothing until prices get better.” 

“Farmers positively will not buy 
until conditions improve.” “We 
cannot sell any rural light plants in 
this county until conditions are bet- 
ter.” “Henry Johnson brought ten 
calves to market this morning and 
didn’t get enough for them to pay 
for a pair of shoes. He will not buy 
a plant until conditions are im- 
proved.” 

“Make a record of ’em, and play 


‘em on the phonograph,” com- 
mented the sales manager grimly. 
“It’s ‘conditions, conditions,’ and 
not a single sale. I can’t go in and 
tell the old man that we can’t sell 
because of ‘conditions.’ He’ll tell 
me that we are selling light plants, 
not conditions. And besides I want 
to hold my job a little while longer.” 

At that point the advertising 
manager spoke up. “Why not get 
our agents out calling at least. 
They may run into a farmer here 
and there who still has some money 
in the bank or who has dropped into 
an inheritance or something. If 
they can only knock off a sale every 
once in a while it will be better than 
this sort of thing,” with a gesture 
towards the sheaf of “no-sales” re- 
ports. 

He left the conference determined 
to find a way to get the agents out, 
calling on prospects. He had no 
great hopes of making sales but he 
did believe that it wold help to 
have them just calling. The mis- 
sionary effect would be worth some- 
thing, and at least it would be bet- 
ter than sitting around waiting for 
“conditions” to rectify themselves. 


Was It a Magic Copy Formula? 


The campaign of direct advertis- 
ing that he brought into the sales 
manager for O. K. a week or two 
later is a matter of history now. 
But it looked good enough to war- 
rant going ahead with. 

The initial list totalled 100,000 
farm prospects. And when the re- 
turns were all in, and the sales 
records completed, it was found that 
“conditions” or no “conditions” ten 
out of every hundred farmers cir- 
cularized had bought. 

Now get this, the initial price of 
the light plant itself ranges, accord- 
ing to the type and size, from $250 
to $1,400. But besides that there 
are additional items, such as wiring 
house, barns, and out buildings. 
There are fixtures and switches, and 
a supply of lamps. And almost in- 
variably there are appliances such 
as electric irons and washing ma- 
chines and power units. Often, too, 
water systems are installed along 

(Advertisement) 


| 


} 


with the electricity, with the neces- 
sary piping and plumbing. So asa 
matter of fact, the dealer agents 
were selling an expenditure double 
and often treble that of the bare cost 
of the lighting outfit. And one time 
in every ten, on the average, they 
sold. 

What was the secret of it? Was 
it some magic copy formula or 
an unusual combination of trick 
printing? Was it some patented 
“process” that unlocked the farmer’s 
heart and pocketbook? It was none 
of these things. 

It was just good common sense 
and real selling ability, applied to 
the problem in hand. Oh, yes, the 
copy was above the average. The 
illustrations were more than just 
ordinary. And the mechanical pro- 
duction was decidedly good. But 
there was something beyond all this. 


Do You Want to Increase 
Your Sales? 


The dealer agents were won to a 
hearty and sustained support of the 
campaign. They called on every 
farmer who was circularized. They 
followed up consistently. And they 
sold one out of ten. Why? 

Why did the same fundamental 
idea work with equal success, when 
applied to the automobile business ” 
Why did it operate successfully in 
the office appliance field, as it did? 

The nub of the matter is scarcely 
subject for an article like this. But 
if you are ready to invest a reason- 
able amount of money in developing 
sales by this method, get in touch 
with the Corday & Gross Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Corday & Gross covers, by trained 
advertising men, a territory north of 
the Ohio river, from the Mississippi 
east to Connecticut. If you are lo- 
cated in that territory and actually 
expect to undertake a sales promo- 
tion campaign if it appears reason- 
able and sound from a_ business 
standpoint, you will find it to your 
advantage to spend a few hours at 
least finding out what Corday & 
Gross can do for you. 


Write or wire The Corday & 
Gross Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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What to Expect From 
Direct Mail Advertising 
(Continued from page 688) 


station selling electrical appliances 
who decided that they needed more 
business, that it cost too much to 
take on more salesmen, that some 
concerns sold by mail, and why 
shouldn’t they; and then proceeded 
to mail a series of five illustrated 
letters to a telephone list. They re- 
ceived twelve mail orders and lost 
two thousand dollars in the attempt. 

What should your direct mail ad- 
vertising accomplish? No one can 
answer that question in the light of 
what other direct mail campaigns 
have accomplished. The fact that a 
shoe manufacturer received forty- 
seven per cent replies from a broad- 
side sent to the trade, netting 200 
orders, proves very little so far as 
your broadside is concerned. There 
is no doubt but what the shoe 
broadside may contain in its phys- 
ical make-up ideas which you can 
adapt when you are building yours, 
but to expect forty-seven per cent 
replies because the other broadside 
did, is unreasonable. 


A Faulty Deduction 


The attempt to prove to you that 
you should use direct mail advertis- 
ing by showing you what other con- 
cerns have done with the same 
media, is like asking you to invest 
$235 in a new business, because 
Wrigley made a fortune when he 
started out with an initial invest- 
ment of $235. 

This article makes no attempt to 
present a collection of “historical” 
data on returns. They mean very 
little. It has one purpose and that 
is to emphasize to readers of “Sales 
Management” the point of view that 
is accepted by the present leaders in 
the field of direct mail selling. 

In every line of selling, the 
records are replete with mail cam- 
paigns which paid substantial divi- 
dends, where the coupon and the re- 
turn postal card were omitted, It 
may have been a booklet of rhymes 
to teach school children how to pro- 
nounce the trade name of a new 
package candy; a book on warm air 
heating to educate the home owner 
on the virtues of warm, moist air; a 
sample of metal lath sent to archi- 
tects to have handy when writing 
specifications; a sample of Vaporuhb 


ic 


Who Discovered Oysters? 


The first man to eat an oyster may or may not have 
been a hero—but undoubtedly he was young. 


It is characteristic of Youth to be inquisitive, to try 
out new things. 


[If everybody—young and old—has to buy what you 
sell, then you might as well advertise indiscriminately 
to young and old; or not advertise at all. 


But if impressionability and willingness to pioneer 
count in the sale of your product—sell to Youth. 


Sell to Youth through Photoplay—predominantly its 
favorite magazine. 


Photoplay’s half million audience of exclusively 
younger people is the largest circulation of its kind 
offered by any general magazine. 


Photoplay is on the advertising list of almost every 
manufacturer who seeks to sell economicaily and to 
build his business ahead with the oncoming generation. 


Photoplay is edited for the pioneers 
vour best prospects? 


and aren’t they 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


‘‘Predominant with the 18 to 30 Age Group’”’ 


JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 
C. W. FULLER, Advertising Manager 
750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


221 W. 57th St., New York 127 Federal St., Boston 
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ADVERTISING 


agencies are of all 
sorts and sizes. No 
one size is in itself evi- 
dence of excellence in 
thought or service. 
Some sales-managers 
consider themselves 
fortunate to have 
found an advertising 
agency not too large 
to be responsive and 
flexible, large and old 
enough to be respon- 
sible and efhicient. 


FONDA“~HAUPT 
COMPANY. INC. 


286 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


An advertising agency that fits its 
work and its suggestions to the needs 
and the ideas of the individual busi- 
ness executive and sales-manager 


INQUIRIES ARE WELCOME 


sent to farmers; or a letter sent by 
a Chicago clothing concern to out- 
of-town prospects offering to get 
them theater tickets or hotel reser- 
vations. There are several things 
which direct advertising can do for 
you besides procuring immediate 
orders. It can: 


Supplement general publicity. 
| Answer magazine inquiries. 
Pave the way for salesmen. 
Follow up salesmen. 
Keep alive interest between calls. 
Distribute samples. 
Drive home specific arguments. 
Secure new dealers. 
Revive the interest of old dealers. 
For localized dealer distribution. 
For special drives in new terri- 
tories. 


Meet suddenly changing local 
conditions, 


You Have the Answer 


What should your direct advertis- 
ing accomplish? Ask yourself! How 
many coupons have you returned 
during the past twelve months? 
How many articles or services 
which you possess have you bought 
by mail—that you couldn’t have 
bought over the counter or from a 
salesman at your door or at your 
office? You probably run closer to 
the type of the average individual 
on your mailing list than any other 
man you can find. 

Then ask yourself how much you 
have been influenced in your deter- 
mination to buy a certain article, by 
the educational pieces of direct mail 
literature which have come across 
your desk—when you didn’t rip off 
a coupon and rush madly for the 
mail box—but waited and selected 
later, in the light of the knowledge 
gained. 


| Then, unless you are in a strictly 
| mail order business, give the man 
| who prepares your sales literature a 
| chance to do something more with 
| it than tie a coupon on its tail! 


| 

| Armed with sales ammunition six 
representatives of the Gillette Safe- 
| ty Razor Company, headed by J. J. 
| Hickey, recently sailed for England 
| where it is said they will wage a 
| vigorous campaign to exterminate 
| whiskers in England—rather to ex- 
| terminate the custom of wearing 
| whiskers as a personal adornment 
we should say. 
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The Chemistry of Advertising 


We give your product an honest analysis—uncolored by hope 
—unflavored by ambition. We find the one selling argument 
which overtops all the rest. And then we present this 


Dominant Idea graphically to dealer and consumer. 


MYunkin Advertising 
Company 


Five SOUTH, WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., Advertising 


404 Fourth Avenue—at 28th Street 


How Sales Vary 
With Copy 


an HE above chart shows the actual 
over-the-counter sales made on a 
drug store product between inser- 


tions of advertisements in newspapers in 
a group of Ruthrauff & Ryan test towns. 


In size the advertisements do not vary 
ten per cent—yet the sales fluctuate three 
to four hundred per cent. 


The advertisements were inserted at 
equal intervals and checked at equal in- 
tervals. Note that the curve does not go 
steadily up. While repeat business 
mounts, even after two or three months, 
sales drop notably when a poor advertise- 
ment is run. Yet they immediately in- 
crease when an exceptionally strong piece 
of copy appears. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan clients, in their na- 
tional advertising, use only the copy 
which by test is the strongest. Weak 
advertisements, which tests show pull 
down the sales, never see daylight except 
in test cities. 


That is why on a campaign now run- 
ning throughout the United States for 
one of our clients on a drug specialty, the 
advertising cost is only twenty-two per 
cent—when tests show that if the poor 
advertisements were not eliminated, the 


New York 


advertising cost would be about fifty-five 
per cent—the “dronads” eating up the 
profits produced by the better copy. 


Then, too, when an individual piece of 
copy shows exceptional results, as it often 
does, due to some new idea—which our 
test system immediately shows up—we 
are able to prepare others incorporating 
the same principles and often raise the 
entire level of results. 


Any manufacturer who sells through 
drug or department stores and who de- 
pends on his copy to sell his merchandise, 
should at least investigate this method of 
creating and testing individual advertise- 
ments. It can literally make a difference 
in his sales of not ten or fifteen per cent— 
but a hundred per cent or two hundred 
per cent. 


This is not a new or untried plan. 
Millions of dollars are right now being 
spent on copy tested this way and the 
results speak eloquently for themselves. 


Our new book “Eliminating the 
Dronad” describes the method in detail. 
May we send you a copy, without cost 
or obligation? Please use your business 
letterhead. And mention “Sales Man- 
agement.” 


225 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 
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Receiver Speaks His Mind Concerning 
the “Windy-Willies” of Business 


HE receiver was glued to 

the telephone, and he waved 

me to a seat with a gesture 
of impatient resignation. The con- 
versation was being conducted 
largely from the other end of the 
line. Occasionally the receiver got 
in a word or two before being in- 
terrupted by a fresh flood of lan- 
guage, but never more than a frag- 
ment of a sentence which meant 
nothing to anybody. Finally his 
grasp tightened on the instrument, 
and he spoke without waiting for 
the insistent murmur of the other 
voice to subside. “You asked for 
advice,” he stated, in tones which 
set the glass shades to vibrating on 
the lighting fixtures, “and this is it. 
You will go to jail if you try that 
dodge, and I'll help put you there. 
That’s final.” And final it was, for 
the click of the hook chopped off the 
plaintive yammering in the middle 
of a word. 

The receiver picked up his pan- 
tella, which had gone out, and re- 
covered his composure in the pro- 
cess of applying a fresh light. “So 
that’s that,” he remarked, rather 
dryly. “If that bird doesn’t acquire 
the habit of listening once in a 
while when he asks for information 
he will not only go to jail, but he'll 


By John P. Wilder 


have to borrow a shirt and a pair of 
pants from some of his_ loving 
friends to go in. At that, I'm not 
so sure his creditors won't have the 
everlasting hide off him unless he 
abandons his policy of hiring a dog 
and doing his own barking.” 

Mere Talk Versus Knowledge 

The receiver examined the busi- 
ness end of his cheroot carefully, and 
looked across at me with a quizzical 
smile. “As you may have noticed, 
perhaps,” he continued, “that policy 
isn’t exactly what you might call a 
rarity in the business world. Funny 
thing, too, when you come to think 
of it, that a man will call in his 
lawyer, or architect, or consulting 
engineer, or advertising agent for 
the purpose of getting expert advice, 
and never keep his own mouth shut 
long enough to get what he pays 
for. Yet it happens every day, and 
1 can name you a dozen concerns 
right in this city which are paying 
big money for advice and informa- 
tion which they never get. All that 
they do get is a monologue from the 
boss, consisting of perfectly plausi- 
ble and delightfully specious rea- 
sons for doing as they darn please. 

“If we ever should entertain that 
traditional visitor from another 
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planet, I think he would be deeply 
impressed with our sublime and 
childlike faith in the power of mere 
words, not only to mould opinion, 
but to change history and abolish 
facts. For one man who has ac- 
quired the gentle art of listening to 
those who are better informed than 
himself, he would be apt to find a 
dozen who relied upon a volum- 
inous output of yawp—mere gobs 
and messes of language—to take the 
place of definite knowledge on the 
subject. How we do love it, to be 
sure; from the outfit that asks me to 
go to my milk dealer and tell him to 
use a certain kind of bottle, down 
to the congressman who claims that 
he can use the same money to re- 
duce taxes and pay a bonus with! 
I wish I had a dollar for every time 
I have shoved a statute book under 
a man’s nose and pointed out the 
letter of the law, only to be met 
with a flood of argument to the ef- 
fect that it was all wrong in prin- 
ciple, and couldn’t apply to him be- 
cause it didn’t suit his convenience. 

“Did you ever sit in one of these 
solemn conferences, where the gang 
tiptoes in to the big chief's sanctum 
sanctorium bearing their chairs in 
their hands, and sit in a silent semi- 
circle while he lays down the law 
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Section of Ohio as shown on Blum'’s Maps 


AT A GLANCE 
with 


BLUM’S ATLAS 


Sales managers who use Blum’s Com- 
mercial Atlas have all necessary data 
at their fingertips. It shows railroads, 
trolleys, distances between towns, 
size of towns, cost of routing sales- 
men, hotel accommodations and every- 
thing necessary to the planning of 
sales campaigns with minimum ex- 
pense and maximum efficiency. 


The COMMERCIAL ATLAS is com- 
piled just for the use of the sales 
manager and is kept strictly up-to- 
date. 
Full size, linen paper edition 

R22 Oy: cokscseswssnnleee $25.00 


esi een 15.00 


Wall Map of U. S. 


Especially adapted for interstate routing, 
mounted on linen, compo board or cork. 
SIZE 84x60 inches. Price $20.00 upward 
according te mounting. 

Pocket edition showing every town from 
20,000 up—20x30 in., 75e—29x37 in., $1.50. 


Blum’s Pocket Edition 


Our pocket map is designed for the exclu- 
sive use of traveling men and shows the 
following: 

Railroad systems and distances between 
towns. 

It differentiates between main lines and 
branch lines. 

It differentiates, by means of type style, 
between towns of 25,000, 5,000 to 25,000 
and less than 5,000. 

It gives the latest population of each town 
tegether with a key showing the location 
of the towns. 

It gives the leading commercial hotels and 
hotel rates. 

It classifies the towns—whether they are 
industrial, agricultural, university, subur- 
ban or mining towns. 

It gives the leading industries of each town 
in the order of their importance. Price 
25¢c each—at Hotels and Stationers. 


Ask for Catalog 


BLUM MAP CO. 


3 West 29th Street, New York City 
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and the prophets on matters which 
they are familiar with and he isn’t? 
Have you ever gone to a business 
man with a matter of immediate and 
vital importance only to have him 
pounce upon some utterly trivial 
and inconsequential error and de- 
molish you completely by never lis- 
tening to the main point at all? 
Have you ever tried to present a 
legitimate grievance, based upon 
absolute fact, and been compelled to 
listen to panegyric on the infallible 
system which makes such occur- 
rences impossible? Did you ever 
sit up nights in the effort to put 
some abstract idea into exactly 
the right language to make it under- 
stood, only to have it garbled into a 
mass of meaningless drivel by some- 
body with the ‘notion that mere 
self-praise is good advertising’: If 
you have—and I know you have— 
you will get what I mean. 


A Flood of Conversation 


“Too many of our business men— 
and this applies to little ones as well 
as big ones—seem to have implicit 
faith in the notion that if they can 
lick an opponent in an argument 
they have licked the facts on which 
the argument is based. Especially 
is this true when the chap on the 
other end happens to be an em- 
ployee who isn’t in a position to be 
rude and impolite, but must put a 
word in edgeways if he happens to 
get a chance. Over and over again 
I have seen men annihilate some 
subordinate with a flood of lan- 
guage, and sit back with a calm 
smile of triumph, without ever com- 
ing within a million miles of finding 
out what it was all about. A good 
many men are not skilled debaters, 
or expert dialectitians. Compara- 
tively few have the art of presenting 
facts in syllable form, boiled down 
to a perfectly logical sequence with- 
out redundancies and minor contra- 
dictions. It frequently takes time, 
and a little generous silence, to find 
out exactly what they do know, and 
what they are driving at. They fre- 
quently can be knocked into an 
argumentative cocked hat in about 
five minutes—but does that dispose 
of the situation and abolish the 
facts? Not by a long row of tele- 
graph poles! 

“Facts are moderately stubborn 
things, when you come down to 
cases, and business men are gener- 
ally up against conditions instead of 
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abstract theories. Which make it 
all the more curious, to a man in my 
position of observation, to see how 
frequently some of our leading citi- 
zens, who pride themselves on being 
intensely practical, rely upon mere 
argument to prove that all the world 
is out of step except themselves. 


Mere Word Jugglers 

“IT suppose it is only natural, at 
that. For it is one of our most cher- 
ished beliefs, as a nation, that a 
man’s fitness for the job of govern- 
ing the rest of us depends upon his 
ability to talk for two hours at a 
stretch without ever stopping to 
think. The great American boob 
public runs in shoals after the faker 
who can balance rhetorical eels on 
the end of his nose, while the chap 
with a decent respect for the facts 
and the economics of a situation fre- 
quently has to wait for events to 
prove the soundness of his position 
after it is too late. If you’ll think 
back for a minute over the guff you 
have read about Mr. Coolidge since 
he became President, you will prob- 
ably remember that about ninety- 
nine per cent of it consisted of open- 
mouthed wonder at his ability to 
keep his own mouth shut instead of 
talking all the time. This is a phe- 
nomenon in political circles suf- 
ficiently marvelous to be broad- 
casted in special correspondence. It 
is news, and fairly sensational news, 
because we are so little used to it. 
A man in high political office who 
listens to information, and thinks 
before he speaks, is a good deal of a 
curiosity in this day and generation. 


“So it isn’t any wonder, after all, 
that the man who is starting out on 
a business career should place con- 
siderable reliance upon his ability to 
wiggle through argumentative knot- 
holes, and depend upon the gift of 
gab to carry him over or under the 


facts. He sees a number of our 
most prominent patriots getting 


away with it, so why shouldn’t he? 
Where is the advantage in sitting 
down and listening, when the chaps 
with the most voluminous output of 
yawp get all the limelight, and ap- 
parently most of the loaves and 
fishes?” 

The receiver paused to enter a 
note in a leather-bound memoran- 
dum pad, and to give instructions 
concerning a keeper for a plant 
which once enjoyed a lucrative trade 


‘in brass bar-fittings. “To resume—’’ 


‘The Metropolitan Leader 


The New York Times in 1923 published 24,101,226 
agate lines of high-class advertisements, 6,730,388 
lines more than the second New York newspaper 


RECORD BY CLASSIFICATIONS 


Next New York 


Morning 
The New York Times Newspaper 
Agate Lines Agate Lines 
CO 3,421,452 
Dry Goods and Specialty Shops.5,124,748 3,464,868 
a 3,510,830 1,771,562 
| nr 1,034,898 
Miscellaneous Display ........ 1,669,556 878,884 
Travel and Resorts ........... 1,031,684 858,088 
Men’s Furnishings ............ 986,282 776,282 
De 900,468 529,480 
es 820,210 505,176 
iit nierieuntewsias eanietn 779,154 208,486 
Newspapers and Periodicals.... 512,300 222,344 
Deaths, Marriages, etc......... 251,674 172,260 
ee 249,710 144,358 
NN isiaedsdaraerschaxwwens 207 ,492 191,328 
Hotels and Restaurants ....... 185,878 89,984 
Schools and Colleges.......... 181,892 131,812 
oe 137,680 29,162 
Building Material ............ 110,246 60,480 
IN 6s 5p xin ates ceeewts 105,046 50,788 
Church Notices .......66s6e0. 85,774 62,546 
NOD a5n-9-¥:8hetenisncadncnied eee 56,418 44,346 


The New York Timesis read by the largest group of intelligent, dis- 
criminating and responsive persons ever assembled by a newspaper. 
The average daily and Sunday circulation exceeds 350,000 copies 


‘*“Greatest Newspaper *“A Genuine Newspaper’”’ 
in the World’’ Harold B. Johnson, Editor of The Water- 
town Daily Times, at St. Lawrence Uni- 


" ) ‘i is ‘ ¢ 7 : 
Lord Beaverbrook, proprietor of the Lon versity : 


don Daily Express and Evening Standard: «pip NEW YORK TIMES is probably 
“THE NEW YORK TIMES has set a the greatest newspaper of the American 
Continent and is made so by reason of the 
fact that its owners have no personal axes 
to grind and permit trained newspaper men 
to make a genuine newspaper in the great- 
paper in the world.” est field in the world.” 


standard far ahead of that maintained by 
publications of a similar character in Great 
3ritain. I regard it as the greatest news- 
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Each month another 
Pathescope Film 
described here 


ANY retailers of electrical 

merchandise could _ sell 

more goods, if they had someone 
to “‘show ’em how.” 


They lose many customers, fail 
to make the right impression on 
those they have, stock their 
stores unwisely either by over- 
buying or underbuying, and 
mismanage their businesses gen- 
erally, because there isn’t some- 
one who can “show ’em how.” 


It’s all wrong, of course. And 
the Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany know it and realize that it 
is up to them to do their part to 
show dealers how to merchan- 
dise electrical goods properly. It 
isn’t an advertising job, or a 
selling job, but it is sales pro- 
motion, and as Westinghouse is 
doing it, with a Pathéscope Pro- 
duction, it is promoting sales— 
for the retailer, yes—for the 
manufacturer, decidedly. The 


How 


The title of a new Pathéscope Business Film that does it 
for Westinghouse Lamp Company 


first must benefit so the other 
can. 
We assume undivided 
responsibility 


The Pathéscope Film Service 
has been notably successful in 
making for many leading con- 
cerns Industrial Motion Pic- 
tures that solve distinct sales 
problems, that get over the 
manufacturing or sales story 
convincingly and_ concretely; 
and furthermore assists the 
client in getting his picture be- 
fore the special groups for 
whom it was designed. 


The Pathéscope Film Service 
takes full responsibility for 
every step; writing the scenario, 
taking the picture, making the 
prints on either theater size or 
“Safety Standard” film, arrang- 
ing effective means of distribu- 
tion, and furnishing New Pre- 
mier Pathéscope projectors. 


In a few minutes, at the Pathescope Salon or in your office, we can show 
you what we have done for others in your industry, and show you how 
you can use an Industrial Motion Picture effectively. It’s worth finding 


out and puts you under no obligation. 


The smallness of the investment 


required for a picture probably will surprise you 


Industrial Film Division 


The Pathéscope Company of America, Inc. 
Suite 1824 Aeolian Bldg., 35 W. 42nd St., New York 


Willard B. Cook, President 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


The New Premier Pathéseope is a motion pic- 
ture projector ideally adaptable to industria] 
use. It is so exquisitely built that its large, 
brilliant, flickerless pictures amaze _ expert 
critics. It uses only “Safety Standard’ film, 
bears the Approval Seal of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., and can be used by anyone, 
anywhere, any time without violating state, 
municipal or insurance restrictions. Weighs 
only twenty-three pounds and can be carried 
in a small suitcase. 


Among others we have served 


Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
American Gas & Electric Co. 
Atlantic City Electric Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Baldwin Locomotive Company 
Franklin Baker Co. (Coconut) 
B’klyn. Commercial Body Co. 
Colgate & Company 
Commercial Cable Company 
Foamite-Childs Corporation 
General Electric Company 
Hills Bros. (Dromedary Dates) 
Int’l. Mercantile Marine 
Kirkman & Sons 

Lock Joint Pipe Company 
McGraw-Hill Company 

Mosler Safe Company 

C. F. Mueller Co. (Macaroni) 
National Cash Register Co. 
Ohio Power Company 
Okonite Company 

Owens Bottle Company 

Otis Elevator Company 
Postal Telegraph Company 
Reading Iron Company 

John A. Roebling & Sons Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Standard Textile Products Co. 
Tidewater Oil Sales Corp. 
United Light & Railways Co. 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdry. Co. 
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I hinted, when this was accomp- 
lished, and a fresh cigar under way. 

“Well,” he continued, “it works 
itself out in the end, as a rule, ac- 
cording to the principle of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. The facts have 
a habit of coming up behind a man 
and laying a heavy hand on his 
shoulder, just at the time when he 
thinks they have been neatly dis- 
posed of. If he has any ability to 
analyze a situation, that won't hap- 
pen to him more than a dozen times 
before he begins to suspect some- 
thing. According to his capacity to 
learn by experience, he works up or 
he shakes down, out of sight. You 
won't find many men in positions of 
real authority who haven't a highly 
developed faculty for listening when 
the listening is good, and for using 
argument to bring out the facts 
rather than for the purpose of evad- 
ing them. 


“As a matter of fact, I think that 
last is one of the most conspicuous 
ear-marks of the really competent 
business executive. Any tyro, al- 
most, can use argument to make 
himself believe what he wants to be- 
lieve, or to put his adversary in a 
hole and make him feel ridiculous. 
It takes a peculiar combination of 
restraint and good judgment, how- 
ever, to use argument for the pur- 
pose of getting at the truth, and for 
finding out what the adversary 
really has in mind without wasting 
valuable time in the process. That’s 
one of the characteristics which dis- 
tinguish our lugubrious friend on 
the telephone from the Morgans 
and Bedfords.” 


A Dartnell representative in Mil- 
waukee had a Ford car that chat- 
tered to beat the band. One morn- 
ing a fellow salesman approached 
him and asked him why he did not 
stop the chatter in the old Ford. 

“IT am going to, just as soon as I 
have an opportunity to get the brake 
bands renewed,” answered the Dart- 
nell man. 

Then the salesman, who turned 
out to be a representative of the 
Topp Oil & Supply Company, 
handed him a card which was a 
written order on a filling station to 
change the oil in the crank case and 
fill it with Topp’s Non-Chatter Oil. 
The card authorized the garage 
owner to charge the oil and service 
to the Topp Company. 


---- but note {——~T———*> 
The Giant Letter the sensation A OT pip 
arrives in folded, when. it is y OV Se! Ho 

opened up! “i -- 


The letter that 
speaks out loud 


The Giant Letter—magnified first class mail. 
A personal message in giant size which travels 
at letter speed for a two cent stamp! 


The Giant Letter is an enlarged facsimile of a 
typewritten or handwritten letter. It can also 
be presented as a telegram, office memorandum 
or special bulletin. Placed on the back of a 
Giant Ad* it becomes a powerful broadside. 


All the effects of a good mailing piece, plus the 
advantage of unusual attention through its style 
and size, are combined in the Giant Letter—all 
at less cost than the usual direct mail material. 


All we need to work from is one of your letter- 
heads, signature and the manuscript copy for 
the letter. We do the printing and folding. If 
you desire it, we will enclose and mail as well. 
No detail to bother you. One price — one 
concern to deal with. 

* Giant Ads—Exact reproductions in giant size 
of magazine or newspaper advertisements for 


pasting in dealers’ windows. Made in any size 
up to 38x50 inches and in any number of colors. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 East 24th Street, New York Mad. Sq. 3680 


Details, samples and 
prices on request 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 
80 Boylston Street 1420 Chestnut Street 335 Fifth Avenue 1056 Leader-News Bldg. 
Tel. Beach 3321 Spruce 1173 Smithfield 1162 Main 8115 


GIANT LETTERS 
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CHEAPER AND 
MORE ACCURATE 


a 


HE daily output 

of the average ad- 
dresser, whether long- 
hand or typewriter, is 
about 1,000 pieces of 
mail. 

A good Dick Mailer 
operator, however, can 
turn out 30,000 pieces 
of mail a day. 


At a lower cost per 1,000 
With no mistakes or wastage 


T hose occasional 
slips of the hand ad- 
dressers are eliminated 
mechanically. 


We most highly rec- 
ommend this method 
to those who have 
large quantities of mail 
which they want ad- 
dressed to Automobile 
Owners in any part of 
the country. For full 
particulars write our 
Nevada office. 

When writing ask for 
our free 24-page illus- 
trated booklet, “‘ Auto- 
motive Markets and 
How to Reach Them,” 
which analyzes and 
classifies automobile 
distribution for 1923 
and tells the various 
ways in which this 
organization can serve 
you with Lists, Statis- 
tics, Advertising and 
Mailing Services. 

Incidentally —do 
you want $600.00 
worth of automotive 
statistical information 
for $25.00? 


The 


Reuben H. Donnelley 


Corporation 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
NEVADA, IA. 
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HANDBOOK OF SALES MANAGEMENT, 
by S. Roland Hall (McGraw-Hill), is with- 
out question the most complete and compre- 
hensive single volume thus far published on 
this broad subject. Into its one thousand 
pages Mr. Hall has crowded hundreds of 
ideas and suggestions of great value to the 
practical sales manager. While he has 
drawn liberally on existing sources of in- 
formation, the material has been thought- 
fully assembled and well arranged. The 
desire to preach which mars most of the 
other books on the subject is lacking. In no 
place has the author attempted to lay down 
arbitrary principles for this, that, and the 
other thing, but rather lets the reader formu- 
late his own principles on the facts he pre- 
sents. It is essentially a tool for a working 
sales manager, rather than a text book. And 
as such it is deserving of a place in every 
sales department library. It is worth five 
dollars five times over. 


In an article in a recent issue of Business 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
tells how it operates a company library of 
52,000 volumes for the use of its clients and 
its own employees. Just how important that 
service has become is indicated in the fol- 
lowing excerpt: 

“Nearly 6,000 of the employees are regis- 
tered as library card holders and thus are 
entitled to take out books for home reading. 
New books are loaned on a one-week basis, 
but for the less recent works the limit is 
two weeks. New novels are bought as soon 
as published, and of fiction the library has a 
generous collection—more than 8,000 vol- 
umes. Many employees depend entirely on 
the company library for their recreational 
reading. 

“It would not be fair to assume, however, 
that the interest of many of the readers is 
confined to light reading. Frequently the 
librarian is called upon by some clerk, 
stenographer, page—and often by a depart- 
ment head—for advice as to a_ serious 
course of reading. One person will want to 
study accounting, another advertising, 
another finance, and will apply to the 
librarian for suggestions. One young man 
wanted a good textbook on_ psychology, 
another asked for a standard work on eco- 
nomics. Recently there has been consider- 
able demand for books on house-planning, 
interior decorating, gardening—an obvious 
reflection of the movement from the city to 
the country and suburbs. To meet this new 
demand, the library has been increasing its 
collection of literature on home-making. 
Another kind of interest is reflected in an 
art club that meets once a week for practice 
and discussion. For the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the club, the library has acquired 
books on art and has staged exhibitions of 
posters and drawings. 


Jhe 


Sales Manager's 


Book Shelf 


“During the first two weeks of December 
the library conducted two exhibitions of 
Christmas books—this to aid employees in 
choosing books for Christmas. One of the 
exhibits, an assortment of children’s books, 
was lent by an enterprising bookshop. Its 
purpose was to help the grown-ups pick the 
right gifts for children. The other exhibit 
was of books taken from the _ library’s 
shelves, books for adults. For convenience, 
the books were arranged in groups accord- 
ing to price—one of books at fifty cents, 
another priced at seventy-five cents, another 
at a dollar and a quarter, and so on. The 
exhibits helped many employees who had 
thought that no worth-while book could be 
bought for less than $2, and who found in 
this display many good books that suited 
their pocketbooks. In addition to suggesting 
the books, the library did the buying for 
many of the employees, giving them the 
benefit of its discount. 

“While the Metropolitan library was estab- 
lished as a welfare activity for the em- 
ployees, it soon developed the second phase 
of its service—that of a reference collection 
on insurance and other business subjects. 


INCREASING DIRECT ADVERTISING RETURNS, 
by Flint McNaughton (Selling Aid). This 
book covers direct mail plans and practices 
through the use of post cards, order blanks, 
coupons, return envelopes, and other return 
devices, and contains reports or methods 
used by many companies that have experi- 
mented successfully with direct mail promo- 
tion. All the factors that affect the pulling 
power of direct mail matter, such as print- 
ing, use of color, use of return stamps, 
method of enclosure, etc., are discussed in 
detail. The material in the book gains its 
value in that it calls attention to dozens of 
details in the planning of direct mail adver- 
tising that may often be overlooked or re- 
garded as unimportant, whereas in reality 
they materially increase or decrease the per- 
centage of returns. The book will be a 
helpful addition to the library of any sales 
executive who prepares or supervises direct 
mail advertising. 


MalvinG List Directory, by Dana, Morley 
and Kight (McGraw-Hill). This new 
index of trade directories will be of particu- 
lar interest to sales, sales promotion, and ad- 
vertising department managers. This book 
is a recognition of the need of a guide for 
securing lists of actual and potential users of 
a product to be used as a means toward 
lowering selling costs. It gives the names 
of directories covering 1,300 trades with the 
name and address of the publisher of each; 
whenever possible it indicates separate lists 
of manufacturers, jobbers and retailers; also 
supplies sources of information for lists of 
officers of firms in particular lines of business. 


Sa 
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This man is having an easy time 


in the job which killed this one 


Those who shy at unpleasant facts 
should not read this page 


HIS PAGE tells of the death 
of a conscientious man 
a true business story with a very 
personal application. 

A representative of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, sending 
in his card to the head of a com- 
pany, found the man very busy 
and very tired. The business was 
successful, but he was obviously 
trying to do everything himself. 

The Institute representative be- 
gan in a quiet way to talk about 
the Institute’s Definite Plan for 
jusiness Progress—how, by this 
plan, other men had learned to 
deputize work and supervise it, 
thus gaining time for constructive 
thinking, and for recreation and 
pleasure. 

The tired executive smiled wanly. 
“I know about your plan,” 
he said. “I want it.” He opened 
the top drawer of his desk and, 
rummaging around, produced a 
tattered bit of paper. “see, ” he 


* continued, holding it up, “I clipped 


one of your coupons nearly six 
years ago. Now that I’ve waited 
that long I guess I can wait a little 


longer. I am snowed under with leaders of education and business 
work just now; I must get clear —men of notable success—the In- 
before I take on anything else. stitute takes their experience, clas- 
Give me thirty days and come in sifies and puts it into books, lec- 
again.” tures, and problems; adapts it by 
The Institute man did not urge service to your particular needs, 
the matter. The next time he and brings it to you. 
visited the offices of this company ‘*The only way to grow,”” says the Insti- 
he inquired about the tired execu- tute, “is to get on top of your job, never to 
tive. He was not in; at his desk carry it on top of you. Build men in under 


sat a younger man who was ap- 
parently handling the job with 


sureness and ease. 


“Mr. Preston is at home facing 
a long illness, we fear,” he said. 
Another thirty days passed. * 


you; use them; direct them.’’ This Course 
tells the principles and methods by which 
that is done. 


Send for this Definite Plan 


Whatever your business situation may 
be, you have only one really important 
The question. That is: Where will you be in 


young executive was still at the business ten years from now? The Definite 


desk—permanently now. 


and worry had finished their work. 


The tired man was dead. 


The secret of using 


other minds 


What does that younger 


have which the older man 
lacked? Training. He is 
a keen student of the fun- 
damentals of business—the 
fundamentals which the 
Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute offers in its Definite 
Plan. Gathering together 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Building, Toronto 
Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 


Copyright, 1924, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Detail Plan of Business Progress offered below is 


the result of the Institute’s experience in 
training thousands of men for larger suc- 
cess. To send for it involves no cost or 
obligation. Many men have been helped 
by it to lay sound plans and make those 
plans come true. Write on the coupon the 


man address to which it should be mailed. 
ear ek eee a, ae 
| Alexander Hamilton Institute | 
| 33 Astor Place New York City | 
I Send me the book, “A Definite Plan | 
| for Your Business Progress,’ which a) 
1 I may keep’ without obligation.  aheg | 
| Name | 
| Print here | 
Business 
| Address | 
| | 
| Business | 
L are onan 
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Results Beget Confidence 


| 1 perneaeiien the past few years there has been a growing tendency on 
the part of Enquirer advertisers to increase their advertising space 
because it assured them more business, and this, with the acquisition 
of numerous newly developed advertisers, both large and small, who 
found The Enquirer columns an advantageous method of increasing 
sales and profits—resulted in the largest volume of advertising during 
1923 ever carried by The Enquirer in any one year, and a gain of more 
than one and a half million lines over 1922. 


Total Advertising 1923 - 13,396,656 Lines 
Total Advertising 1922 - 11,840,010 Lines 


GAIN OVER 1922 --- 1,556,646 Lines 


It’s logical, too, this enormous advertising gain, as the following statement will 
show: 
The J. Walter Thompson Agency, one of the largest and best known advertising 


agencies, in making an investigation in the interests of their clients, discovered in 
Cincinnati that— 


(1) 14% of the population earned $2,000.00 or 


over, or 40% of the total income. 


(2) ATV% earned from $1,000.00 to $2,000.00, 


comprising 42% of the total income. 


(3) 39% earned less than $1,000.00, or 18% of 


the total income. 


(4) That out of the 106,000 families in Cincinnati 
the Sunday Enquirer reaches 104,000 of these 
families. 


Just as the Sunday Enquirer offers complete coverage, the Daily Enquirer reaches 
the class that earns 82 per cent of Cincinnati’s income, or all those who earn an 
income of $1,000 and over, representing the Real Buying Power in Cincinnati. 


Early in the morning, long before breakfast, The Enquirer is de- 
livered into every worth-while home in Cincinnati. A real news- 
paper, exerting a wholesome influence in the Home, The Enquirer 
has attained a most enviable position, and because of its great reader 
confidence, its remarkable coverage of the Cincinnati trading area, 
Advertisers, both Local and National, have found the consistent use 
of its columns profitable and remunerative. All of which accounts 
for the steady growth and progress of Enquirer advertising lineage. 


Morning Papers Get Action the Same Day 
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Problems in Jobber Sales 
BENTLEY P. NEFF 


Salesmanship Congress 


President, F. A. Patrick & Co., Duluth, Manufacturers and 
Jobbers; Formerly Vice-President, World’s 


Problems in House-to-House Selling 
F. S. BEVERIDGE 
Vice-President and Director of Sales, Fuller Brush Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Problems in Market Research 
R. O. EASTMAN 
Of R. O. Eastman, Inc., Cleveland; Former Advertising 
Manager, Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes Co. 


Some of the Men Who Will Help Us Answer Your Problems 


Problems in Salesmanship 
WILLIAM MAXWELL 
General Sales Manager, American Safety Razor Corporation ; 
Founder, William Maxwell Institute of Salesmanship ; 
Formerly Vice-President, Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


Problems in Industrial Selling 
GEORGE W. WHYTE 
President, MacWhyte Company (Manufacturers of 
Wire Rope), Kenosha, Wis. 


(Other names to be announced next month) 


Problems in Expert Selling 
HENRY H. MORSE 


Chief, Specialties Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


Problems Regarding Advertising 


Counsellor in Marketing, Formerly Advertising Director, 


CHARLES W. MEARS 


Winton Company, Cleveland 


Sales Cost Practices 


JAMES P. McGREGOR 
Certified Public Accountant 
Chicago 


A Reader Wants to Know How to 
Organize 2,000 Salesmen 


Editor SALES MANAGEMENT: 


It would be a decided favor to me if you 
will give me your written decision regarding 
the two sales plans we discussed this morn- 
ing and mention your reasons for favoring 
the second plan. I trust I am not asking too 
much of you. I shall certainly be mighty 
glad to reciprocate at any time the oppor- 
tunity may arise. 

Perhaps it would be well for me to briefly 
outline again the two plans in mind. Both 
plans are proposed for the purpose of man- 
aging a force of two thousand men in about 
twelve states. 

Plan No. 1 calls for twenty-five divisional 
managers, each of whom will have under his 
supervision seventy-five salesmen and three 
trainers or helpers. This division would 
cover about twenty-five counties on the av- 
erage in the Middle West. There would be 
an office maintained by each divisional man- 
ager and one stenographer to act as a sort 
of secretary for keeping records and writing 
letters. Each helper would be sent in any 
section of this division for work in hiring 
and training salesmen. The divisional man- 
ager would do this kind of work also in ad- 
dition to his office work and holding meet- 
ings. The principal advantage of this plan 
is that the divisional manager is kept in 
direct contact with the salesmen and no in- 
competent man stands between him and the 
salesmen. 

Plan No. 2 calls for seven divisional man- 
agers in eleven states. Each of these man- 
agers will have under him eight district 
managers. Each district manager will have 
eight district salesmen and each district 
salesman will secure and train and manage 
four salesmen. The duties of the divisional 
manager are chiefly that of organizing and 
holding meetings. He will, of course, do 


some personal sales work with each of his 
district managers. Probabilities are he 
would hold at least one meeting a week in 
some one part of his division which would 
average about ten counties. The duties of 


Let Us Help You 
Solve Your 
Problems 


The Dartnell Corporation has 
enlisted the help of a number of 
outstanding authorities on the 
various phases of sales manage- 
ment to cooperate with the editors 
of this magazine in helping solve 
problems submitted by subscribers. 
The men listed above have con- 
sented to aid in solving technical 
and specialized problems which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT editorial staff 
feels unable to handle competently. 
This department has been created 
in response to repeated requests 
from readers for advice and opin- 
ion on questions arising out of 
sales department operation and 
control. 


the district manager are to secure and train 
eight particularly competent salesmen and 
give them such training as will enable them 
to efficiently hire and train their respective 
salesmen. The divisional manager will also 
sell goods if he can and it is expected that 
he will in this way earn enough commissions 
to pay all of his traveling expenses. (The 
helpers in Plan No. 1 would also be able’ to 
do this.) The district manager would, in 
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the main, have all of his men live in the 
county in which he lives and because of the 
men living so close together he would be 
able to hold one sales meeting a week and 
otherwise see his men often for counsel and 
training. 

Confirming our conversation of 
yesterday, we feel very strongly 
that the plan which you outlined 
for operating your sales force 
through seven division managers is 
much more practicable and flexible 
than the plan which you suggested 
for using twenty-five division man- 
agers. 

It seems to us that the seven di- 
vision manager plan is one which is 
more flexible and one which would 
give better control than the other. 
You could always change from the 
seven division manager plan to the 
twenty-five division manager plan 
without disrupting your organiza- 
tion, but it would be hazardous to 
change from the twenty-five to 
seven division manager plan, inas- 
much as it would involve demoting 
a number of men with the inevitable 
consequences of such an act. 

From a financial standpoint we 
think the seven division manager 
plan is much better, as it would in- 
volve less non-productive overhead. 
It would be much easier, in our 
opinion, to find seven thoroughly 
qualified division managers out of 
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your present organization than it 
would be to select twenty-five. 
While 


inclined to agree with 
that the closer supervision 
which a twenty-five division man- 
ager plan involves is an advantage, 
we are inclined to the opinion that it 
is more theoretical than practical, 
because under the seven division 
plan it would be possible to develop 
your fifty-six district managers in 
time to a point where they could 
give almost as competent supervi- 
sion as the division managers under 
the other plan, in which case the ac- 
tual personal contact and personal 
supervision would be more produc- 
tive of results. 


you 


We were very glad indeed to have 
the opportunity of meeting you per- 
sonally, and talking over these vari- 
ous problems with you. We want 
you to feel that any time we can be 
of service, we shall be only too glad 
of the opportunity. 


How Many Times Should 
an Inquiry be Followed? 


Editor SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We desire to secure information on the 
ways various firms handle their inquiries 
and the follow up systems they use. If 
you can give us any information on this 
subject it will be greatly appreciated. Some 
of the questions we would like to have 
answered are how important does the in- 
quiry have to be to deserve a follow-up? 
How many times should they be followed 
up? (This inquirer is a manufacturer of 
beekeepers’ supplies, and a national adver- 
tiser.) 

The best system we know of for 
following up inquiries is to use spe- 
cial tabbed carrier cards in connec- 
tion with a ticker file. The original 
letters of inquiry after being an- 
swered and entered on the mailing 
list are clipped to a special 9x12 
card. On the twelve-inch edge of 
this card is printed a set of numbers 
from “1” to “31.” Metal signal tabs 
are used in connection with these 
numbers, the tabs being of different 
colors. The position of the tab on 
the card indicates the day the in- 
quiry is to be followed up. The 
color of the tab indicates the corre- 
spondent or department who its sup- 
posed to follow it up. If there is a 
large volume of inquiries, folders 
are used instead of cards, each day’s 
inquiries being sorted according to 
correspondents, and put in separate 
folders. 

The cards carrying the inquiry, 
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and the carbon of the acknowledg- 
ment, with other papers, is filed un- 
der the proper alphabetical guide, 
with the colored metal tab sticking 
up. Every morning each corre- 
spondent or his assistant goes to the 
file, and “pulls” all cards tabbed for 
that day which carry his tabs. 
When the inquiry has been followed 
up, the tab is moved ahead and card 
refiled—this process being repeated 
as many times as necessary until 
the sale has been made or the in- 
quiry dropped. When it is dropped 
the correspondence is simply de- 
tached from the card to which it is 
clipped, and used over again, the 
correspondence itself going to the 
general files. This system is used 
by the publishers of “Sales Manage- 
ment” who will be glad to send any 
interested subscriber a sample of 
the cards they use if they will write 
to our promotion department. 

Where the follow-up consists of 
printed and circular matter, instead 
of personally dictated or Hooven 
letters, the name should be em- 
bossed on an addressograph plate, 
each plate being tabbed for the date 
of next follow-up by means of spe- 
cial position tabs in the back of 
frame. The tabs are moved ahead 
as each follow-up piece is mailed, 
and then refiled. With this system 
different color cards are used in the 
plate holder to indicate the kind of 
follow-up to be sent, and a record 
is made on the face of the card of 
the various pieces to be sent. The 
various follow-up pieces are kept in 
pigeonholes accessible to the ad- 
dressograph operator, and as the 
plates pass through the machine a 
bell rings when a plate carrying the 
proper tab comes into printing posi- 
tion. The operator looks at the face 
of the plate (which is visible), 
reaches over for the proper follow- 
up piece and addresses it. After ad- 
dressing all the plates in the drawer, 
she takes the drawer out of the ma- 
chine, changes the tabs, and marks 
the plate to show that the second, 
third or fourth piece (as the case 
might be) was duly sent. These 
plates are filed geographically, to 
permit running the list at any time 
for use of salesmen or dealers oper- 
ating in that locality. 


As to how many times an inquiry 
should be followed up, depends on 
the profit involved. Concerns sell- 
ing a single article find that after a 
man has been followed up five times 
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a point where returns show a loss 
on the mailing cost is_ reached. 
Concerns selling through dealers, 
where the object of the follow-up is 
to establish an account, rather than 
to make a sale, circularize an in- 
quiry indefinitely. There is no fixed 
rule, and each concern must find the 
point of diminishing returns by con- 
ducting careful experiments. It is 
safe to say, however, that most fol- 
low-ups are too short and too far 
apart. Also they are usually too 
general. We suggest that you re- 
fer to the series of articles by Ed- 
ward Schulze on this subject which 
appeared in “Sales Management” 
during 1923, entitled “Twelve Plans 
for Following-Up Inquiries.” You 
will also find some useful informa- 
tion in the book, “Effective Direct 
Mail Advertising,” by Robert E. 
Ramsay, published by Appleton. 


When Going Over Buyer's 
Head is Advisable 


Editor SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We manufacture a device sold to barbers, 
with which the barber can cut a man’s hair 
in much less time than required to cut it with 
a scissors. The sales resistance we meet is 
that if the barber used our device and cut a 
customer's hair in ten minutes instead of 
twenty minutes, the customer would object to 
paying the same price for the haircut. The 
barber will admit that it is possible to do as 
good a job if hair-cutting with our device 
and we can prove to him that he can do an 
even better job, but it is hard to get him to 
use them, for the reasons stated. He figures 
that he has just so many heads to cut each 
month, and as he has plenty of time on his 
hands, why worry about the customers? Of 
course, in some barber shops, particularly 
those in competitive neighborhoods, the 
owners appreciate the value of our device 
and use it, but the smaller shops are hard to 
sell. Do you know how other concerns with 
similar problems have met them? 


Without knowing anything about 
your financial capacity, or the com- 
petitive conditions in your field, it 
seems to us that the solution to 
your problem is an educational cam- 
paign to the men whose time 1s 
being wasted by the barber's hesi- 
tancy to use your method of cutting 
the hair. It would seem to us that 
with a reasonable investment in ad- 
vertising, over a period of years, 
you ought to be able to double 
your present business 
course, that you 
patent protection. 


assuming, of 
have adequate 


If your device is not protected by 
patents, and all your competitors 
share in the fruits of your advertis- 
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Drug Stores Increase Sales Thru 


Planned Window Display Advertising! 


_ 


..cep your home 
free from germs 


with 


STANDARD OF ALL LEADING 
H PITALS GF THE COUNTRY 


HE modern druggist depends upon your window dis- 
play material to increase his sales. But, from the many 
displays furnished, he chooses most carefully those few 

pieces which embody a real understanding of his particular 

merchandising and display needs. 

Lehn & Fink, distributors of Lysol, are using this window 
display in their present campaign. Their display is designed 
to eliminate substitution by picturing the product in giant 
size. It sells the thought of sanitary protection for the home, 
and also takes advantage of the prestige gained thru the en- 
dorsement of large medical institutions. 

Years of experience in solving display problems in the 
drug field qualify us to offer ideas on what planned display 
advertising can do for your product. 


EIN/ONFREEMAN CO 
ANC 
327 EAST 29TH STREET - NEW YORK 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


A practical shipping 
container which gives 
maximum display value 
when placed onthe 
counter. Contents are 
protected, yet instant- 
ly accessible for sale. 


The 
EINSON -FREEMAN 
patented “pilfer proof” 
counter display 
container 
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The Latah Creek 


reinforced con- ; 
crete bridge, Spokane, Wash., The perfect arch 
740 ft. long — 139 ft. high. insures the 
Widest arch — 150 ft. strength 


The Arch—Greatest Factor for Strength 
in Mid-West Box as in Highway Bridge 


HE Mid-West fibre board shipping box with its high arched, resilient corru- 
gations is stronger proportionately than any concrete highway bridge ever 


built and every one knows the tremendous strains which 
a high capacity traffic bridge must absorb. Both are sub- 
jected to shocks, pressures, shifting weights and abuse. 
Note however,that the arch construction is avital part of 
each; a protective, re-inforcing and strengthening factor. 


It is the Mid-West box which has solved the shipping 
problems of hundreds of leading concerns whose break- 
age and smashage costs before its use were of major 
dimensions. Mid-West corrugated boxes have been 


and fitted to the type of goods shipped. 


800 Ibs. on a Mid-West water- 
proof box for twe minutes, with 


the hose turned on. Result— Mid-West boxes conform to R. R. specifications—including highest test liners, your assurance 
Tee ee wood we  MidWes, Of highest quality and protection. Write and ask us to prove how we would go about cutting 


Boxes in your field is entirely your shipping losses. 
due to their filling a need— 


Three Distinctive 
Mid-West Features 


Waterproof Container: Is 
everything its name implies. 
Triple Tape Corners: Stop 
tapes from splitting and 
peeling. 

Offset Score: Insures tight 
closing contact of end 
flaps. 


found to save from 30% to 70% of this loss by being specially designed, built 


BETTER Our ‘‘Perfect Package’’ Data Sheet is free on request 


MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


General Offices 


18TH FLOOR CONWAY BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Corrugated Fibre Board Products 
Solid Fibre Board 


Factories 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
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ing, then your competitors should be 
approached and enlisted in a co- 
operative campaign. This seems to 
be one of those cases where the man 
who makes the product, and the 
man who profits from its use, is suf- 
fering from the opposition of the 
man who uses it which, in our opin- 
ion can only be solved by adequate 
educational advertising. 

If we were in your place we 
would get in touch with some ad- 
vertising concern and have them 
make an investigation to determine 
just how serious the resistance to 
your product is. Let them check up 
the activities of your competitors, 
and find out how much of a factor 
they are. If in their opinion the re- 
sistance can be overcome with ad- 
vertising, let them advise you as to 
how much of an investment would 
be required to do the work and of 
what duration the campaign should 
be. In connection with their plan, 
let them draw up a list of mediums 
which they think should be used in 
the campaign, the size, space, and 
the frequency of insertion, to be 
used. You can then submit the 
proposition to your directors, and 
see if the needed amount of money 
can be obtained. 

If the advertising agency you se- 
lect to make this investigation finds 
that competition is a larger factor 
than you anticipate, let them ap- 
proach the other manufacturers and 
endeavor to sell them on the idea of 
educational advertising, since they 
would benefit as well as you. Let 
each manufacturer contribute to 
this fund according to the number 
of clippers he sold last year, and 
contribute to next year’s campaign 
on the basis of the number of clip- 
pers he will sell this year. There 
are any number of instances where 
campaigns of this kind have been 
successfully undertaken and have 
been productive of a substantial in- 
crease in volume. It would seem to 
us that your proposition has peculiar 
possibilities, in that you can show a 
business man when he asks to 
have his hair cut the modern way 
he is effecting a great saving of 
time, and the barber should support 
the campaign as it will increase his 
margin of profit and, what is more 
important, if business men knew 
that they could cut the time re- 
quired to get a hair cut in half they 
would get their hair trimmed more 
frequently. 
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SALES 
MANAGEMENT 
/ S.RO LAND HALL | 
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Just 
Out! 


S. Roland Hall’s 


HANDBOOK 
OF SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


995 pages, 414x 7, illustrated 


$5.00 


Sound, Solid, Brass-tack 
Information for Everyone 
on the Distribution End 

of Business 


The 
Experience 
of Hundreds of 
Representative Firms 
in Successful Sales Plan- 
ning and Sales Management 


PRACTICAL book describing in detail the sales plans, methods and policies that 
have increased sales for some of the best-known organizations in America—with 


dollars-and-cents results of their experience—a book of vital interest to every sales 
executive in the country. 


995 Pages of Practical Plans and Policies 


There has never before been a book so packed with sound, solid, brass-tack infor- 
mation as this new Hall book—just off the press. 

In its twenty-seven sections it presents methods actually used by representative 
concerns in all phases of sales management and direction—organization—policies— 
selling costs—research—securing training, directing, compensating and stimulating 
salesmen—quotas—contests—sampling—manuals—courses—automobile and telephone 


selling—all practical and workable suggestions—each completely detailed with accom- 
panying charts, illustrations and figures. 


Tells How Hundreds Have Handled 


New sales policies—economical traveling routes—different types of salesmen—daily 
reports—expense accounts—women in selling—contracts—dealer attitudes—advertising 
—credit—cooperation—and practically every other important detail of sales manage- 
ment. 


A Great Meeting of Marketing Minds 


The book is one of experience—a meeting of the best marketing minds in the coun- 
try. Every point made—every plan and method described—every principle and policy— 


has practicality underlying it—with recorded results that justify, or advise against, its 
use, as the case may be. 


See this Book — Examination is Free—Send the Coupon 
Get an approval copy of this book and examine it without charge—satisfy yourself about it— y 


the first ten pages alone will convince you that this is a book you want to have around. Just clip 
and mail the coupon—your copy’s waiting for it. 


McGraw-Hill Free Examination Coupon 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


You may send me for 10 days’ free examination, Hall’*s HANDBOOK OF SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, $5.00 net, postpaid. I agree to remit for the book or to return it postpaid within 10 
days of receipt. 
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WAREHOUSE TO CUSTOMER 
VIA L.C.L. FREIGHT 
& MOTOR SERVICE 


STATES 
ERCHANDISE 


OPERATING EIGHT MERCHANDISE 
WAREHOUSES LOCATED IN THE 
RAILROAD CENTERS OF OHIO 
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— WAREHOUSE IN CARLOAD LOTS 


Pennies Saved 
are 


Pennies Earned 


How about cutting down that delivery overhead, Mr. Sales 
Manager? 


You can materially help to do so, and at the same time 
relieve yourself from considerable trouble and worry. 


Send carload shipments direct to centralized depots. From 
there they can be distributed in less-than-carload lots to your 
various customers in the surrounding territory. 


This plan will prove to be a great saving over the idea of 
sending less-than-carload shipments to an equal number of 
customers direct from the factory. 


The COTTER SYSTEM has warehouses located at recog- 
nized railroad centers where centralized distribution of 
merchandise is an institution. Carload shipments can be 
sent from your factory direct to one of our warehouses, 
where subsequent instructions will start your merchandise 
moving without delay. They may be sent from our ware- 
houses in either less-than-carload lots by freight, or by one 
of our trucks, as the destination may require. 


Other advantages can readily be seen through using this 
method. Carload shipments can be made direct to us and 
stored until delivery is desired. In this manner you are not 
only enabled to back your salesmen with the “Immediate 
Delivery” argument, but you will also relieve yourself of all 
the worry and bother coincident with small rush orders from 
the factory. 


Use COTTERAGE FOR CENTRAL STATES DISTRIBU- 
TION AND STORAGE and note the saving in time and 
costs on your shipments and deliveries. 


Special information relative to the service and saving 
obtained through use of the Cotter System will be promptly 
given. Kindly address your inquiries to our executive 
offices. 
Call your Traffic Manager’s attention to 
Cotterage ads in “Traffic World” 


heitalee COTTER. WAREHOUSE Company 


&stablished in 1882 
Akron. Columbus, Mansfield and Toledo 
Executive Offices at Mansfield,Ohio 
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Salesmen Who Build No 
Foundation 


(Continued from page 632) 


Never made notes while out getting business 
and he had a sieve for a memory. As a 
consequence, he forgot so many important 
items which seemed unimportant to him, that 
customers complained and would not do 
business with him. 

As a salesman leaves our organ- 
ization, for good and sufficient rea- 
sons, up another cardboard 
tombstone on the blackboard with 
its sardonic and cynical inscription. 
| have grown to believe that the 
“oravevard” serves a useful pur- 
pose. 

There was the case of “Check- 
Suit Sam,” as he was called by 
everybody. <A big man, stout, and 
with the natural breezy good humor 
which accompanies girth. Sam had 
been with us for three years, when 
we noticed that despite his appar- 
ent, surface success, his record did 
not check up satisfactorily at the 
close of the year. And reports were 
frequently coming to us from the 
outside, that in Sam’s own territory 
our competitors were cleaning up 
the cream of the business. 


goes 


It was incomprehensible, for if 
ever a man was born to the road and 
to selling, it was this same genial 
man in the check suit and the flashy 
hat-bands. Sam was an_ expert 
“mixer,” he was genial, popular, all 
smiles. 


“Check Suit Sam’s’” Weakness 


And then I investigated him. 
Here was his fundamental weak- 
ness: Sam had the Pat-the-baby- 


on-the-head complex. He believed 
that the quickest way to the cus- 
tomer’s order was through the spot 
on his vest covering the pumping- 
station—his heart. It was a senti- 
mental scheme, pure and simple. 

Sam would wander into Joe 
Brown’s Main Street Emporium and 
after a preliminary skirmish with 
Joe, would discover that the Mrs. 
was standing in a corner. 

Joe Brown’s wife was a two-hun- 
dred pounder and susceptible to flat- 
tery. “Check Suit’ Sam thereupon 
showered upon this good lady his 
wealth of vocabulary. He asked her 
about her “beautiful daughter”; he 
remarked on how much younger 
she was looking every year; he dis- 
covered that she had the smallest 
feet he had ever seen. 


All of which was indicative of 
Sam’s specific method of selling; it 
had become a fixed idea with him 
that the shortest and shrewdest cut 
to orders was via back-slapping and 
little, cunning fragments of wisely 
distributed flattery. He was look- 
ing through the wrong end of the 
field-glass. And while Sam snickered 
with Sweet Mama, his rivals scooped 
up the cream of the business from 
the Old Man, at the other end of the 
store. 


Here was a definite case of a man 
whose sense of proportion was all 
askew. He put the reverse English 
on the main issue—in other words, 
he so concerned himself with little 
details that the big show - opened, 
the bands played and the perform- 
ance was over and the stakes were 
pulled up, before Sam bought his 
ticket. 

He Kept the Wrong Date 


All his business career had been 
punctuated and regulated by just 
such strange perspective, although 
we had not noticed it up to now; 
the smile of him and the big, pre- 
tentious body and the check suit 
and diamond scarf pin formed a net 
through which we saw only the pre- 
tentiousness of this salesman. I re- 
call that he went down to Jackson- 
ville, Fla., one season to land a large 
order connected with a revolution- 
ary institution which had just 
started. We had told him to see a 
certain executive whose say was 
final. 

Two things happened which 1il- 
luminate his type, his character. The 
last thing I told him was: “This 
Thompson is a busy man and difh- 
cult to reach. Everything must be 
by appointment. It has been all 
arranged for you, immediately on 
arriving, to call up his secretary at 
the Seminole Hotel, and verify an 
eleven o'clock appointment.” 

3ut Sam had an idea of his own 
and it had been fermenting en route. 
He had heard that Thompson’s son 
was connected with the Clyde Steam- 
ship Line in some capacity, and five 
minutes after the train pulled into 
the new station, Sam raced to the 
steamship offices and ferreted -out 
this boy. There was a motion pic- 
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Washington! 


Many consumers 
but few producers! 


The Washington market is 
made up almost entirely of con- 
sumers. The largest part of its 
employed population works for 
the biggest business in the 
world—the United States Gov- 
ernment. 


Look upon Washington then 
as a huge office building, hous- 
ing not producers, but con- 
sumers. 


Some sales managers see the 
national capital only as a cen- 
ter of diplomatic and govern- 
mental society. A class market, 
as it were. Washington is any- 
thing but a class market. There 
was a total of 89,966 income 
tax returns filed for the calen- 
dar year 1921. Of this number, 
82,813 reported incomes of less 
than $5,000 a vear. 


So, Washington becomes a 
market for baked beans and 
baking powder; silk hose and 
chemises; clothing and 
clothes pins; washing 
powder, and face powder; 
soaps and sweets; soups and 
cigars. A MASS MARKET. 


The only Merchandising De- 
partment in the national capital 
is maintained by these news- 
papers. It is one of the most 
efficient you 
tacted with. 
formation. 


have ever con- 
Write us for in- 
Call on us for help. 
We won't disappoint you. 


G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Publisher and Gen‘l Manager 


Represented by 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York, Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 


Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles 


Space 
Buying 


Based on 


Facts and Figures 


The profitable buying of 
space is more than just 
knowing the circulation 
and rate of a publication. 


While these two items are 
necessary, there are many 
other angles that enter into 
the selection of mediums 
such as: territory covered, 
purchasing power of 
readers, retail outlets, 
which might all come un- 
der the term of Market 
Analysis. 


It is the job of the Space 
Buyer’s Analyst to dig in- 
to every angle of a publi- 
cation’s circulation, the 
market it covers and the 
buying power of its people. 


We are covering a field 
that has long been needed 
in the advertising world 
and any executive who has 
the power of purchasing 
space in newspapers, 
magazines or trade jour- 
nals should acquaint him- 
self with the work we are 
carrying on. 


If you will write us on 
your business letterhead, 
we will gladly mail you 
the current issue of the 
SPACE BUYER’S 
ANALYST free of charge, 
so that you may better 
judge what kind of a pub- 
lication it is, the field it 
covers and the service it 
renders. 


Address your communica- 
tion care of Circulation 
Department, SPACE 
BUYER’S ANALYST, 
324 West 42nd _ Street, 
New York City. 


SPACE BUYER’S 


ANALYST 


‘*The Magazine of Advertising 
Facts and Figures’’ 


324 West 42nd St., New York City 


ture company shooting scenes on 
the outskirts of town and Sam knew 
the leading lady. Would Thomp- 
son, Jr., like to go out and meet the 


bunch? Well, rather! In the 
meanwhile, angered at the delayed 
appointment, Thompson Senior 
closed the deal with one of our com- 
petitors. Neglecting to follow in- 
structions lost us thousands. And 
do you know what Sam remarked 
when we called him on the carpet: 

“Oh, I didn’t think that fiddling 
around with a telephone call meant 
anything; you folks had made the 
appointment tor me anyhow.” What 
are you going to do in a case like 
that? Sam’s “tombstone” is dis- 
played on our blackboard grave- 
yard. You know why. 


And there was “Oscar, the 
Great”! His theory was one which 
[ have occasion to realize is by no 
means uncommon. He believed 
that the most efficient salesman is 
the one who makes the greatest 
number of friends. Fine! But it 
all depends upon WHO the friends 
ARE. 


While Others Worked He Talked 


Oscar was not a wise picker. He 
started on his fellow salesmen and 
ALL salesmen. The moment Oscar 
breezed into the rotunda of the 
Kimball House, Atlanta, a dozen 
men would spring up from their 
dreams and bum cheroots and rush 
forward to salute him. It was 
“Hel-lo, Oscar! Mighty glad to see 
you. Any new stories” and—‘Well 
’ if it isn’t little Oscar, the 
People’s Choice! Welcome to our 
city, Osk.” 

And then, for hours, Oscar would 
be the center of an admiring group, 
as he told the latest purple tales and 
rehearsed the wiles of the Great 
White Way. In some complex man- 
ner, Oscar reasoned that it was an 
aid to him in selling to be known 
as the Grand Exalted Big-Beetle of 
the United Order of Salesmen. Had 
he demonstrated as much ability in 
winning the friendship of his cus- 
tomers, nothing could have stopped 
him from making a million dollars 
the first year. But by the time he 
was done with that pickle salesman 
and the chap who represented the 
invincible line of silk hosiery, and 
the man who sold cream separators, 
and the bird from B. Hickman & 
Sons, makers of hair mattresses, he 
could not get around to anything as 
common as_ prospects and cus- 
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tomers. He had talked himself 
hoarse on the firing line of the 
Lobby-Lobs. 


These are instances of misplaced 
energy. Men, well balanced as 
salesmen, take on unsuspected car- 
goes of cockeyed reasoning. They 
aim for the outer circles of the tar- 
get. They go to Chicago, as it were, 
by way of Key West. If they went 
after Big Game in South America, 
they would doubtless arm them- 
selves with water-squirters or sling- 
shots. 

These men are not logical when 
it comes to attending to “Little De- 
tails’—they pick ‘em TOO little. 


The Great “I Am” 


You have met The Order-King. 
Again we have a distinctive type. 
Here is pure, unadulterated inatten- 
tion to those minor considerations 
of salesmanship which bulk large at 
the end of the year. 

For my part, I have a keenly bril- 
liant picture of The Order-King at 
this second—he has been away, on 
the road, for two months. Then, 
suddenly, telegrams begin to arrive 
in rapid succession : 

“Best of luck down here—just closed 
largest order ever with McLaren and Mar- 
bridge.” 

“Congratulate me. Put over a handsome 


deal with Flint. He says he will take on 
our complete line.” 


“At last! Bringing home the bacon from 
Nashville. Wait until I show you.” 

“Telephone over to my wife that I reach 
town tomorrow. Best luck ever. Five thou- 
sand dollar order from Randolph Bros.” 

And following in the wake of this 
tempest of yellow telegrams, comes 
The Order-King, riding on a high 
crest of personal triumph. He gal- 
lops into the office during a busy 


hour . . . other salesmen gath- 
ered around . . .. office force 
present sales manager keyed 
up... banners flying. The 


Order-King has just had a clean 
shave. He wears a lush vellow rose 
in his lapel. 

“Hello, everybody,” he greets, 
eyes dancing. 

“You had good luck this trip, eh?” 
the sales manager declares. 

“WONDERFUL!” is the come- 
back, “the best ever.” And with 
that, he chucks a great sheaf of 
papers on the desk. Orders! And 
there are still others to make out— 
oh, this is not the half of "em—no 
time to write. It'll take a half day 
to finish. Business was never better. 


The Herald-Post Company 


of Louisville, Kentucky 


Announces — 


THE LOUISVILLE HERALD 


Continued as a Morning Newspaper 


THE LOUISVILLE POST 


Continued as an Evening Newspaper 


THE SUNDAY HERALD- POST 
A Combined Sunday Newspaper 


Contract rate for each of the three Qc 
papers separately 

Combination contract rate for the 1 Ac 
Louisville Herald and the Louisville Post 


Combination contract rate for the Sun- 15 Cc 
day Herald-Post and the Louisville Post 


The rate on the two dailies 


Based on 86,000 


is one-sixth of a cent per 1,000 circulation, 
the lowest rate for any Louisville newspaper 


Sunday Circulation 60,000 


THE KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Has been appointed 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
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Where do these other one-lungers | 


get that dull-as-dishwater stuff? 
The country is prosperous. -‘Cus- 
tomers ordering 100 per cent! 

The Order-King is a bundle of 
animated enthusiasm. He perks up 
the entire organization, for he has 


been taken at his verbal face value. | 
The salesmen on the sideline look 


sheepish and humble. They envy 
this great master! 


Flint Changed His Mind! 


Then the showdown. A _ week 
passes —two—three. On THIS 
order, it’s five gross instead of 
twenty-five, as the order read. My 
error—pardon! Several letters from 
customers suggest that the represen- 


tative “must have misunderstood’— | 


the order was tentative and with 
certain reservations. When the 
credit man looks up that “Big 
House” in Nashville, he finds that 
they are about as reliable as a mud 
pie in a tropic tempest. And Flint 

that big deal with Flint 

well, it’s just like this . . 

Flint changed his mind and ordered 
from the Boston firm, after mature 
deliberation. 

Very largely, as we rehearse The 
Order-King’s record, we find that 
he has been tripped up by lack of 
attention in the matter of small de- 
tails. He has not secured written 
orders here, because he “knew the 
folks so well and it didn’t seem 
necessary” and he failed to pin Flint 


down to an IMMEDIATE decision, | 


there, because Flint “just the same 
as promised me the order.” And so 
it goes! Why look up the credit 
of the Nashville crowd—they were 
well spoken of and it never occurred 
to The Order-King to question the 
local tongue-waggers. 


One of my men had an oppor- 
tunity to clinch the prize order of 
the year in a Boom Town section. 
The deal dealt with tens of thou- 
sands and the circumstances were 
as follows: 

Mr. X. saw his men, discussed 
the project thoroughly, made a very 
favorable impression, concluded all 
details, it appeared, in connection 
with the order, and took the fastest 
train back to headquarters. But 
there was one little item he did not 
set down in his specifications. He 
had promised to forward within 
forty-eight hours a special consign- 
ment for the study and observation 


of the gentlemen in charge. Five | 


Insure your salesmen’s 


samples 


OUR salesmen may take every 
reasonable precaution against loss 
or damage to their sample cases. 


But there are dangers that defy every 
customary precaution. Sample cases 
and their contents may be lost, dam- 
aged or stolen while in transit, or 
even at the hotel. 


Insurance is your only protection 
against the money loss involved. 
North America Commercial Travelers’ 
Insurance will cover the samples of 
one salesman or the samples of your 
entire sales force. The cost is small. 


A North America Agent or any Insurance 
Broker can get you this protection 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. X3 
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The Story of an 
Interesting Business 


Says Mr. Aspley—in a letter to Mr. 
Fletcher dated January 30, 1924: 


“T was talking yesterday with the vice-president and treas- 
urer of a well known Illinois manufacturing company and 
our conversation brought out the following point. He came 
in to talk to me about getting a sales manager. He wants 
to get a chap who has had some farm experience, who has 
sold goods, and who is probably at present assistant to a com- 
petent sales manager for a fairly good sized concern. He is 
willing to pay up to $10,000 a year for the right man. He had 
read several of your ads. When I asked him if he had gotten 
in touch with you he was rather surprised because he had 
been under the impression that you were an employment 
agency, and he is prejudiced against employment agencies of 
any kind. 


‘T think you ought to get over to your readers 
these ideas: 
1 That you are NOT an employment 
* agency; 


pa That the fees you charge em- 

* ployers for filling positions are in 
reality LESS than what they would pay 
in time and expense to find the man for 
the job, so that by working through 
you they are affecting a saving instead 
of spending money.” 


For several months we have been telling these things as 
clearly and directly as we know how to the readers of “Sales 
Management.” Again we say that by working with us you 
can get BETTER men than you can get working alone, and 
that you can get them for less money than you will spend 
working alone. 


“The Story of an Interesting Business” 
is the title of a four-page folder—not a book—which will 
help you to understand exactly what we do, how we do it, 
and why we do it our particular way. It contains some 
ideas on employment work which may be new to you, and 
will be mailed free, without obligation, upon request. 


William L. Fletcher, Inc. 


93 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


, 
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batteries of workmen’s houses— 
those two-family affairs — were 
being constructed, and several were 
finished as models. It was con- 
sidered highly desirable, inasmuch 
as a labor union committee was 
coming over on the third day, to in- 
vestigate housing conditions, to pre- 
sent them with the last word in 
what they might expect. And our 
materials were an essential. 


He Forgot “Petty” Details 


Mr. X. did not remember that he 
had promised to hustle that first 
order out ahead of the main proces- 
sion. It just “slipped his mind.” On 
the afternoon of the second day, just 
as we were closing, a spicy tele- 
gram was received. Its words will 
never be forgotten: 

“Consider this telegram cancellation of 
our full order. Your representative’ prom- 
ised to meet one of our emergencies by rush- 
ing forward express shipment. At last 
moment, another concern has supplied our 
wants from jobbing house sixty miles dis- 
tant. Used motor trucks and traveled all 
night. We consider this justifies our award- 
ing contract to them.” 

Do you think that men of the X. 
caliber DESERVE to be coddled 
and forgiven when scmething like 
this happens? We do not! Small 
details may prove the most im- 
portant feature of the banner piece 
of business of the year, despite 
which some salesmen “trust to 
memory,” or write notes on scraps 
of unofficial paper which are lost. 
Mr. X in this case, should have 
wired in that advance order before 
he ever left the village. In the)ex- 
citement of the hour it “slipped his 
mind.” 

There is an elephant always ready 
to “sit on” the representative who 
is careless of his small details. 


Some sales managers find it use- 
ful to read the house organs of the 
various Chambers of Commerce in 
the important cities. These publi- 
cations will usually be sent free up- 
on request. Reading them enables 
the sales manager to keep in touch 
with local conditions in many 
markets. 


Many sales managers are compil- 
ing lists of summer resorts and lay- 
ing plans to make special drives on 
these resorts during the summer 
months. In many lines of business 
the extra trade derived from sum- 
mer resorts help even up the other- 
wise dull business in summer. 


a 


2 


AIRYING is a $50,000,000 
industry in Kansas today. It 

npr kes is the greatest single diversifica- 
- - tional development in a state long 
mt 0 known as the premier wheat and 


yy, 


alfalfa state. Reaching thru the heart 
of the wheat and corn belts, from northern 
to southern extremities, are long, unbroken 

trails of cream cans. Every station platform has 
x them; trains stop at every town to load and unload 
3 their daily quotas. 


In addition to the hundreds of gallons of milk shipped to the eight Kansas 
condensories every day, there are more than ninety creameries in Kansas. 
So great has been the demand for men to handle cream stations that the 
Kansas State Agricultural College is now conducting a Short Course for the 
purpose of instructing operators. 


The complexion of Kansas dairy herds has changed from the old-time 
scrubs to pure-bred and grade dairy cattle. Bankers and business men are 
backing the farmers thru the period of enlarging and increasing the 
production of their herds. 


From The Lyons (Kansas) Daily News 


Kansas Farmer and Mail & Breeze reaches 126,464 


--xX— 


farmers in a market where real sales opportunities exist. A NICE COMPLIMENT 
Poultry adds another $20,000,000 to the farmers’ annual Our good friend, Rufus H. Smith 
income, and only three states exceed Kansas in the of the Little River neighborhood 
paid his dues yesterday while in 
average value of crops per farm. Lyons for the Home Coming. Bro- 


ther Rufus says he could no more 
think of doing without the official 
publication than he could without 


Kansas Farmer, while the oldest farm paper in the Me Caseer fare pases, Which ic 


state, has always kept abreast of the times, and has all the a fine compliment. When we oc- 
: : ; cupy the same esteem in the minds 
favor and prestige of long service. It reaches six out of every and hearts of Rice county farmers 


that Capper’s papers do we feel 
that we have just about “arrived.” 
-O 


ten farm families in the state—more than does any other 
medium. The advertiser who values strength, reader in- 
fluence and adequate coverage will choose Kansas Farmer. 


Artie Corer "The Capper Farm Press “=7i" 
Topeka, Kansas 


New York Chicago Detroit Cleveland Philadelphia 
St. Louis Kansas City Omaha Oklahoma City San Francisco 
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Buffalo— 


A City of Diversified 


[ndustries 


EAD in this issue the story of 
the Buffalo market, of 800,009 
people — 550,000 within the city 
limits and 250,000 in the surround- 


ing territory. 


These people have not only the 
inclination to buy, but also the ability. 


The Sunday Courier blankets this 


entire market with the greatest circu- 
lation in this state outside of New 


York City. [See A. B.C. report for 
year ending June, 1923.] 


This circulation, plus active 

wholehearted cooperation of 

our Merchandising Depart- 
ment, is at your service 


BHutfalo Courter 


Morning Sunday 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, tnc. 


Foreign Representatives 


NEW YORK, Berkeley Bldg. CHICAGO, Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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© Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Only seven other ports in the world handle more tonnage than Buffalo 


How to Make Buffalo Buy 


Experience of General Baking Company, Postum Cereal 
Company, Charles Gulden, Inc., and Devoe & Raynolds 
in winning distribution in the Queen City of The Lakes 


ee 


UFFALO is just the right 
size city to start a cam- 
paign,” said one of the first 
sales managers we interviewed in 
gathering material for this story. 
“It would seem to me that no better 
city could be selected for a starting 
point—it is typically a metropolitan 
center, yet surrounded as it is by 
many smaller prosperous towns, 
both agricultural and industrial, it 
offers a good cross section of many 
markets—it is not one of those one- 
industry or one-crop towns that are 
sO sensitive to the price of this or 
that commodity, or to the ‘condi- 
tions’ effecting particular 
trade. 


some 


“Furthermore, it is small enough 
to thoroughly test a new market or 
an advertising campaign without 
spending a fortune to uncover 
costly mistakes, yet it is large 
enough to make a thorough and in- 
tensive campaign well worth while.” 

The story of Buffalo is the story 
of a remarkable industrial develop- 
ment that is linked up with the 
growth of the entire Niagara Fron- 


By Merril V. Reed 


tier, from Lewiston above Niagara 
Falls to Lackawanna, the Bethlehem 
steel city. The municipal planning 
committee is concerned with the 
Greater Niagara City, of eighteen 
incorporated places and a popula- 
tion of 750,000. Looking a little 
further into the future, it sees here 
a great industrial center, with up- 
wards of two million people. 


The basis for this growth is fun- 
damentally sound. It rests on Buf- 
falo’s key industries—steel, lumber, 
grain and rubber. Back of all these 
is the mighty power of Niagara, 
source of hydro-electric energy 
which will one day make _ the 
Niagara frontier the industrial cen- 
ter of the continent, if the plans of 
the leaders in this community carry 
through. 

Thus the very site of Buffalo con- 
tributes greatly to its present re- 
sources. But there has been a very 
human and intelligent agency re- 
sponsible in large measure for its 
progress. That is the selling, or 
business creating, spirit which mo- 
tivates the business leaders of the 
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city. Foremost among  Buffalo’s 
leaders today are the men who are 
responsible for sales in the various 
large industries, the sales and gen- 
eral managers of nationally known 
manufacturing and jobbing houses. 
Buffalo is creating a demand for its 
many resources by  broad-gauge 
salesmanship. 


One of the conspicuous merchan- 
dising successes in Buffalo in recent 
years was the now nationally known 
Bond Bread campaign, which made 
this city its test market for the 
country. The story of how the Gen- 
eral Baking Company invited the 
housewives of different commun- 
ities to show it how to make bread 
as good as their own, and then went 
out and convinced the grocers that 
this new Bond Bread represented a 
turnover of 300 times a year with a 
profit worth figuring on, has been 
told before. Buffalo helped put this 
new idea in bread making over, and 
has had seven years in which to test 
it out. In citing it briefly here, we 
are reading into the records a eam- 
paign that was nct a fly-by-night af- 
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© International Newsreel . ; 
The super-power generated by Niagara is making Buffalo a beehive of industry 


fair. And the housewives of Buf- 
falo now buy each week twice as 
many loaves of Bond Bread as there 
are families in the whole city. 

On October 18, 1916, the first ad- 
vertising of the campaign invited 
the women of the city to bake loaves 
of bread and submit them to a com- 
mittee of local women for prizes ag- 
gregating $300. More than 2,000 
women responded. The prize win- 
ning loaves were turned over to the 
company bakers, and copied as to 
taste, appearance, texture and ingre- 
dients. This bread was then put on 
the market as Bond Bread, the com- 
pany emphasizing in all its advertis- 
ing the “bond” to keep faith with 
the women of the community and 
preserve for their use the identical 
loaf which they had presented as 
the best of home-made bread. 

Salesmen won over the grocers by 
picturing this as an_ additional 
source of business, drawing the 
trade of many families that had 
hitherto used home-made bread. If 
the grocer objected to the small 
profit, the salesman showed him a 
turnover of 300 times, induced by 
consistent patronage for a loaf of 
constant quality. In addition to 
newspaper, street car and poster ad- 
vertising locally in Buffalo and the 
other cities where plants of the com- 
pany are located, national magazine 
advertising has been used for a two- 
fold purpose. First, to pave the 
way for the addition of plants in lo- 
calities where the bread is not yet 
sold. Second, to keep the growing 
force of dealers convinced that Bond 

sread is a permanent product, and 
to maintain its prestige with other 
advertised brands of food as a 
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source of quick turnover and sure 
investment. 

There are several ways of arriv- 
ing at the size of the Buffalo 
market. The city proper has not 
extended its limits in sixty years, 
and its population is 536,715 (1923 
census estimate). The accepted 
trading area of forty-two miles 
radius brings the population up to 
850,000. This includes a number of 
towns, among which the following 
are most important: Medina, 7,500; 
LaSalle, 5,800; Albion, 5,500; Fre- 
donia, 6,500; Batavia, 13,000; Dun- 
kirk, 22,000; Niagara Falls, 50,760; 
Tonawanda, 15,482; Lockport, 21,- 
300; Lackawanna, 20,000; James- 
town, 38,900. 


While for the distant manufac- 


i i 


© Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


turer who would consider this as a 
distributing center, there are figures 
galore to show that this is the cen- 
tral point within a 500 mile radius 
for a population larger than is in- 
cluded in the market territory of 
any other American city. Within 
this area are 109 cities, more than 
half the cities of the country. It is 
the center of the region which buys 
eighty per cent of the merchandise 
in the United States; where eighty 
per cent of the families live; where 
eighty per cent of the automobiles 
are sold; where eighty-three per 
cent of the amount of the net in- 
come is paid, as reported in 1920; 
and where eighty-seven per cent of 
all the manufactured products are 
produced. 

Buffalo’s port is one of the 
world’s greatest. Despite the fact 
that navigation on the Great Lakes 
is limited to about eight months 
each year, Buffalo stands eighth in 
tonnage among the ports of the 
world. The location of industry 
after industry here has been bound 
up with the water shipping facilities 
of the city, at the foot of the lakes 
and at the end of New York state 
barge canal (the old Erie Canal). 
Charles M. Schwab is said to have 
stated that Buffalo with its Bethle- 
hem steel plant at Lackawanna and 
other nearby plants, would become 
the greatest steel center in the coun- 
try. Ore from the Lake Superior 
district, and limestone from other 


Buffalo’s merchants serve a prosperous industrial and agricultural community 
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Buffalo the Wonder City of America 


What 31,942 Families say about Evening 
Newspaper Circulations in Buffalo 


N THE theory that a canvass of homes would 

produce some interesting information on news- 
paper circulations, a home survey was undertaken 
recently in Buffalo. 31,942 English reading families 
were visited. They resided in all sections and were of 
all classes. These families were asked the simple ques- 
tion, “What evening newspaper or newspapers do you 
read?” And here is the summary of their replies: 


Section English reading Read Read Read 
families visited the News second paper third paper 

South Side ....... 5,563 3,903 2,101 463 
East Side ........ 5,773 4,760 2,053 525 
North Side ....... 5,208 4,499 1,332 357 
Black Rock ...... 7,291 5,915 2,275 481 
West Side ........ 8,147 7,417 2,741 922 
BD hiate sas 31,942 26,494 10,502 2,748 


83% read the NEWS 


The outstanding fact of importance to advertisers developed by this 
canvass is that 83% of the English reading families in Buffalo read the 
News. This fact clearly indicates that through the News alone the 
Buffalo market can be covered in a way that is practical, effective and 
economical. 


Total net paid circulation, 119,754, September 30, 1923, and present daily average, 126,745 
Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, National Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg., New York, N. Y. Lytton Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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lake ports, are unloaded from boats 
within the plants without rehandling, 
while railroads with direct lines to 
Buffalo tap the coal fields only two 
hundred miles away. 


Lake shipping has made possible 
the flour milling industry, in which 
3uffalo ranks second. The western 
wheat fields are the source of sup- 
ply. All the eastern states are sup- 
plied with flour from the Buffalo 
mills. Much is exported to Europe, 
South America and even Africa. 

Automobiles, bodies and_ parts, 
rank first among the twenty lead- 
ing industries of Buffalo, according 
to the 1919 census. Both in coming 
and outgoing lake shipments list 
automobiles as among the chief 
commodities in value. Thus the re- 
lation of shipping to this industry 1s 
apparent. 


A Big Milling Center 


In that connection, more than 
$30,000,000 are spent in Buffalo for 
passenger cars alone, the total turn- 
over in the passenger, commercial 
car, tire and accessory business 
being estimated at $55,000,000. 
There are in Erie County (1923 
census) 85,910 pleasure cars, 16,000 
commercial cars, 1,000 taxis and 
busses, and 2,000 motorcycles. 

Linseed oil is another principal 
product, in which Buffalo leads the 
United States. Flaxseed is shipped 
from Chicago via the lakes, and is 
also imported from India and South 
America. 

Coal, building materials, cereals, 
wall board—and many more indus- 
tries are carried on more efficiently 
here because of the Buffalo port, 
with its supplementing canal con- 
necting the city by water with Al- 
bany and the Hudson. 

Chief among the rubber manufac- 
turing companies is the English cor- 
poration, Dunlop America, Ltd. 
Buffalo naturally exulted when this 
city was chosen from all the loca- 
tions available in the country, and 
here again the question of water 
transportation and facility of ex- 
port and import, together with the 
abundant hydro-electric power, were 
important factors. Dunlop and other 
tire and rubber products are now 
twelfth among the city’s industries. 

To sales managers, thinking in 
terms of the city as a market, how- 
ever, it is most important to know 
that Buffalo’s industries are more 
diversified than those of any other 
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city in the country, excepting pos- 
sibly New York City. It has sixty 
per cent of the 213 lines of manufac- 
turing recognized by the Census 
jureau. The twenty leading lines, 
in order, are automobiles, bodies and 
parts; flour and grist mill products; 
slaughtering and meat packing; 
foundry and machine shop _prod- 
ucts; iron and steel; coal tar prod- 
ucts (including analine dyes) ; lin- 
seed oil; bread and bakery products; 
soap; steam railroad repair shops; 
malt liquors; rubber; printing and 
publishing; ship building; brass, 
bronze and copper products; leather, 
tanned and curried; malt; furniture; 
oil refining; lumber; planing mill 
products. All in all, there are some 
3,000 establishments in the Niagara 
metropolitan district, with a weeklv 
payroll of about $2,500,000. 

Buffalo was the first metropolitan 
market to be opened in the national 
campaign of the Postum Cereal 
Company for its new product Post 
}ran Flakes. The story of how this 
campaign was conducted was re- 
lated by Mr. C. M. Snow, one of the 
best known Buffalo food jobbers, 
who handles five nationally dis- 
tributed food products in Buffalo, 
Rochester and Syracuse. 


Selling Post Bran Flakes 


“T have seen so many food cam- 
paigns come into Buffalo and fall 
flat because they were not carried 
through in all details,” he said, in 
prefacing his story of the Bran 
Flakes campaign, “that I would like 
to get a message back to the manu- 
facturers and sales managers of 
such companies from a man who 
knows Buffalo and the sort of a 
campaign that will get results here 

-or in any other city. The average 
manufacturer makes the fatal mis- 
take of letting his campaign run 
down, and it fails through loss of 
momentum. With an advertising 
campaign mapped out, his men call 
on the retail dealers, and frequently 
oversell on the advertising, while 
underselling the product. Then, de- 
lays occur. The campaign is not ac- 
curately timed. Two or three weeks 
elapse before the goods arrive from 
the factory on jobbers’ orders. By 
that time, the retailers have cooled 
off, and when a case is delivered it 
usually goes into the basement or is 
shunted under the counter. Now 
the advertising starts. The house- 


wives read about the new product. 
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But they don’t find the product in 
the stores, and naturally in most 
cases forget to ask about it. Con- 
sumer acceptance, rather than con- 
sumer demand, is created by any ad- 
vertising. If the dealer doesn’t do 
his share by displaying the product, 
the campaign fails. When the 
manufacturer's salesmen come to 
check up on the campaign, they find 
the dealers sold, the jobbers con- 
vinced that they have stocked upon 
another lemon, and jobbers’ sales- 
men actually advising the dealers 
not to reorder. Another campaign 
has gone to the bow-wows. 


A Well Timed Campaign 

“Post Bran Flakes was first mer- 
chandised in a chain of fourteen iso- 
lated markets, of from 25,000 to 
50,000 population, running straight 
across the country. Jamestown was 
the test market for this initial cam- 
paign in the Buffalo territory, a 
town of 38,900, where the local job- 
bers control the market. The cam- 
paign took exactly one week, from 
the time the crew arrived until con- 
sumer purchases were actually un- 
der way. We started by sending 
plenty of stock and of samples to a 
local warehouse the week before. 
Arranged for the advertising sched- 
ule, placing copy and mats with the 
order to release on my instructions. 

“On Monday, two men drove to 
Jamestown, started selling case 
orders, noting all dealers who did 
not buy. I arrived Wednesday 
noon, took all dealer orders to the 
local jobbers, got their orders and 
gave them orders on the local ware- 
house for immediate delivery of 
stock. Thursday, my men bought 
from the jobbers enough cases to 
supply at regular prices the stores 
that had not originally purchased in 
case lots, selling and delivering on 
the spot half cases, quarter cases, 
and dozen package lots. In this way 
we secured absolutely 100 per cent 
dealer distribution. Meanwhile, on 
the same day our jobbers delivered 
the cases previously ordered to the 
dealers. Also, a sampling crew 
started work, and left sample pack- 
ages at every home in the city. On 
Friday our advertising was released, 
and the men worked all day and 
Saturday with the dealers, arrang- 
ing window displays and checking 
up to see that the goods were out 
where they could be seen in every 
store. We left Jamestown Saturday 


ne 
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Niagara Frontier 
Purchasing Power 


THE EXPRESS subscription lists 
represent the greatest purchasing power 
in Buffalo. The direct, economical and 
logical way to reach this highly desirable 
market is by using the advertising col- 


umns of THE BUFFALO EXPRESS. 
Today THE EXPRESS is publishing 


the greatest newspaper it has ever issued; 
it is read by more people than ever be- 
fore and it carries a larger volume of 
advertising than at any previous time. 


The last circulation statement of 
THE EXPRESS showed an increase of 
17.98 per cent, which is larger than the 
combined percentage of increase of all 
the other Buffalo newspapers. 


THE BUFFALO EXPRESS 


Daily — Sunday 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 
154 Nassau St. 605 N. Michigan Ave. Candler Annex Security Bldg. 


Dorland Agency Ltd. 
Dorland House 
Regent Street, London, S.W. 1 
ENGLAND 


“ Seventy -Seven Successful Years” 
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Here isa Typical 
Importer in Peru 
OUR success in sell- 


ing abroad is largely a 
matter of selling houses 


like Emilio F. Wagner 


& Cia, a reader of the 
AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


) The importer and dealer in 
This entire buildingin Lima, | €Xport are more of a factor than 
Wn ee cei even the jobber and dealer in 
Fer OTe boa wide ~Gomestic merchandising. Why? 
wien Because abroad the ultimate 
consumer is farther removed than in this country, 
and less easily reached by American sales meth- 


ods to influence the dealer. 


One of the most profitable steps then in your 
export selling, is to tell your story to the larger 
importers and dealers and keep telling it, for they 
are your influential—your best customers. It pays 
to pay attention to them. 


When you advertise in the AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER you do this: 


1. Get sales contacts with these selected merchants in 
all foreign countries. (45,000 circulation). You de- 
liver your sales messages to the best sort of audience. 


2. You “tell the world” you are interested in export, 
and imply that orders will be handled accordingly. 


3. You insure your business against domestic depressions. 


4. You make every other part of your export sales 
work easier. 


You will be interested in a 
sample copy and details 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


372 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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night, knowing that our’ Bran 
Flakes had begun to sell, that the 
dealers were on their toes, and that 
the jobbers were behind us. 

“A check two weeks later proved 
that many dealers had sold two and 
three cases, and not a store but re- 
ported the goods moving. When I 
reported the fact to our New York 
headquarters, I was given authority 
to open the Buffalo market and the 
rest of our New York territory. And 
the campaign in Buffalo was based 
on the identical formula used in 
Jamestown. It required five men 
instead of two, and we spent three 
weeks instead of one in getting dis- 
tribution. But the check up on de- 
livery of goods to the dealers, dis- 
playing of stock, putting in window 
trims and counter displays, and 
keeping the dealers alive to the 
forthcoming advertising campaign 
were watched even more carefully 
than they had been in Jamestown. 
The campaign was as great a suc- 
cess in every respect.” 


How Demonstrations Help 


Gulden’s Mustard has been sold 
in Buffalo for about six years. Fol- 
low-up campaigns, backed by news- 
paper and street car advertising, 
transparencies and window trims, 
are regular features of the develop- 
ment work in this and other terri- 
tories. Two men cover the Buffalo 
district under normal conditions, 
with Mr. Girard Reitz in charge. 
During the stimulation campaigns, 
five men are brought in for this dis- 
trict, for a period of about three 
weeks. The product is sold through 
all the local jobbers, with complete 
distribution. Two local manufac- 
turers and all the jobbers have com- 
petitive brands of mustard on the 
market. The large Polish popula- 
tion, which likes food well seasoned, 
is an element contributing consider- 
ably to the sale of mustard in and 
around Buffalo. Particular empha- 
sis is laid on store demonstrations, 
the Gulden men usually putting in 
Saturdays in this work, and sam- 
pling their product to shoppers. 

The new Gulden product, Mus- 
tard Salad Dressing, is now being 
merchandised in this district. Dis- 
tribution has been secured since the 
first of the year among all jobbers 
and dealers who have been handling 
the mustard, without any prelim- 
inary advertising or sampling. 

Devoe & Raynolds operate a dis- 


sunsets ean on 


| 
| 
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show there are 138,422 families in Buffalo 


HE circulation of The 

Buffalo Evening Times 
in the city limits of Buffalo 
alone is over 70,000 daily, 
thus covering over one-half 
of all the families in Buffalo, 
and this half cannot be | 
reached through any or all 
of the other Buffalo news- 
papers. 


Audited circulation of The Buffalo Times 


Evening, 7. 95,000 daily—Sunday, over 100,000 © 
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Dartnell in London 


ONDON this year will be the Mecca for importers 
and buyers from all over the English speaking 
world, and the Continent. They will come to attend 
the British Empire Exhibition and the British Indus- 
tries Fair. These events will transcend in importance 
any such events which Europe has ever seen. They 
will usher in a new era of British trade activity and 
prosperity. 


The congregation of so many For the convenience of our 
business men at one time af- subscribers a special Dartnell 
fords American sales execu- office has been opened in Lon- 
tives an extraordinary oppor- on, with a permanent salaried 
tunity to visit London this staff. Both Mr. Walsh, who is 
summer and arrange for a!" charge, and Mr. McBride, 
wider distribution of their ee ig 
sagen inpesnesie epee -_ help you to a more Brit- 
lish speaking — and on ish business. Their services 
the continent. While there ... offered to Dartnell sub- 
you can make on-the-ground = ccribers without obligation of 
oe a your . i pao vee you plan to 0 
ising and sales campaign, to London this summer to take 
and personally investigate the part in this world trade meet- 
possibilities for extending your ing write for a card of intro- 
British markets. duction. 


THe DARTNELL CORPORATION, 1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 


I expect to go to London this summer 


to attend the British Empire Exhibition, the British Industries Fair and the Con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. Please send me a 
card of introduction to Dartnell representatives there, without any obligation to 


TLC LT eek On ee ee sh ee ee ee eee ee en ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ce eo 
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trict office from buttfalo, with H. J. 
Birtsch in charge of sales. Eleven 
men cover the field, specializing 
in their work among architects, 
painters, dealers, and big industrial 
consumers. It is the company’s na- 
tional sales policy to coordinate to 
the smallest detail the advertising 
schedule from national magazines to 
the smallest country newspaper. 
Window displays prepared and pho- 
tographed in the New York office 
are distributed to all dealers in time 
to support the current advertising 
appeal. Buffalo and similar city 
newspapers are especially used to 
reach subscribers in surrounding 
towns as well as the city trade, and 
mid-week editions of the small town 
papers repeat the copy. 

Localizing National Advertising 

“While Buffalo is in itself a big 
market,” said Mr. Birtsch, “espe- 
cially our business with the indus- 
trial and painter trade, and with 
twenty-two retail stores handling 
our products, one of our big jobs is 
to keep business moving in these 
surrounding towns of the market, 
and to coordinate our advertising 
program. We want the worth-while 
folks in the small towns to get our 
story as well as those here in the 
city. In the city paper, mid-week 
small town paper, and local dealer 
window trim tie up, we know we 
have one reason for a constantly in- 
creasing business in Buffalo terri- 
tory.” 

From another angle, the develop- 
ment of a product in Buffalo can be 
judged by the growth of the Real 
Silk Mills, selling direct to the con- 
sumer. A vear ago, according to 
Mr. C. E. Kenmore, district man- 
ager, there were five representatives 
handling the line there. 

As to the purchasing power of the 
market, the presence of all nation- 
ally distributed articles in Buffalo is 
a better index even than figures on 
bank debits, etc. These are difficult 
to translate into responsiveness to 
new products and advertising cam- 
paigns. The per capita bank de- 
posits of last record were $778. The 
significant fact as to Buffalo’s finan- 
cial power is its notable gain over 
last year, in bank clearings, bank 
debits, postal receipts and customs 
receipts. Building permits have 
jumped from $7,014,000 in 1918 to 
$24,901,120 in 1922, the latest record. 
And the surrounding agricultural 
region is noted for its prosperity. 
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Plan Before You Print 
" Constructive suggestion indeveloping ‘‘puts over” the products pictured. service in planning Direct and Dealer 
r sales through well-thought-out plans a . matter. This company will produce 
in Dealer and Direct-by-mail Litera- A Distinguished Patronage that matter more attractively than is 
: ture, has contributed largely to the There is no better evidence of Mar- Possible by any other process. It will 
k success of Marquette customers’ cam- quette quality than MarquettePatron- eliver it as you want it, when you 
T paigns. Without obligation, we will age. It numbers some of the most Want it. 
e make an analysis of your sales prob- illustrious names in American Busi- For your convenience, we submit the 
" lem and create a plan to meet it. ness—many of them ourcustomersfor coupon below. Filled out and mailed 
fl This is a real service—constantly yearsand years. Theyarenotablythose to us, it will bring a representative to 
a achieving real results. It is valued by who demand the best. The examples you, capable of discussing your print- 
our customers—but Marquette Offset shown here (but with such injustice ing problems from a sales standpoint, 
D- Lithography is valued more. The ser- _ without color) will convince you of helping you plan, giving you prices 
ye vice is incidental to the product. It that fact. They are but few of many. and following through each orderwith 
is the quality of Marquette Offset P an intelligent and efficient personal 
al that is commanding the respect of Every Requirement Fulfilled interest. We hope you will use this 
i every prospect it is designed to “sell.” The Marquette Lithograph Company coupon. It will receive our prompt at- 
to It is the realism of its color effectsthat is prepared to render a very unusual tention, bring you immediate results. 
n- 
‘ Show it in Col 
ne 
n- 
is 
on 
lt 
to 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 
le- 
he ’ 
n- 
oe DIRECT ADVERTISING - POSTERS - DISPLAYS - CO-ORDINATED PACKAGES 
nk 
ms MARQUETTE LITHOGRAPH COMPANY, 730 North Franklin St., Chicago. Gentlemen: We are interested in the possibilities of 
ve Offset Lith hy fi hecked above. 
s ithography for uses checked above Individual’s Name 
rd. Firm Name Address 
ral 
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A Good Idea No thinking sales executive will 


Gone Wrong dispute that the Federal Trade 
Commission has done some good. 


The idea upon which it is based 


the prevention of 
unfair methods in commerce—is a beautiful concep- 
tion. But it seems to us, in view of some of the recent 
activities of the Federal Trade Commission, notably 
its handling of the radio case, that its tactics are any- 
thing but preventative, and we are inclined to agree 
with The New York “Times” that the present commis- 
sion is more of an aid to lawyers than it is to busi- 
ness. The records show that the commission has 
issued 1,062 complaints, with the result of final action 
in only 563. The courts have reviewed thirty-five 
cases, finding that in twenty-three the orders of the 
commission were wholly void. Only in seven cases 
were they valid. 

If it were possible to attract men of large calibre to 
sit on the commission it could be made very effective. 
But, as is true with most federal commissions, the 
salaries are about one-fifth of what such men are earn- 
ing in private business. The idea, for example, of a 
man like Arnold Joerns, whose name is being men- 
tioned to fill the existing vacancy on the Trade Com- 
mission, attempting to pass on the sales tactics of, let 
us say, the packers, would be highly amusing, if it 
were not so serious. 

There is a bill now pending in Congress to abolish 
the Federal Trade Commission. A strong trade com- 
mission, if it could be divorced from politics, would be 
of real value to business. The country could well af- 
ford to pay such members a salary of $50,000 a year— 
a sum that is about equal to the salary of a successful 
head of any good sized business. But, of course, that 
would be out of the question. And being out of the 
question, we must choose between a commission of 
mediocre business men, and none at all. 
none at all. 


We prefer 
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“T Buy Character 
Not Circulation” 


At the time Henry R. Stod- 
dard sold the New York “Mail” 
to Frank Munsey its circula- 
tion practices were under fire by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. Getting wind of the pending deal, 
Stanley Clague, managing director, wired Mr. Stod- 
dard for a conference in New York, and at the same 
time advised Mr. Munsey of the situation. In buy- 
ing publishing properties it is customary to base the 
price on the net paid circulation. Mr. Clague wanted 
to protect the interests of the A. B. C. by making sure 
that the price paid by Mr. Munsey would not be based 
upon circulation as yet unverified by the A. B. C. 
auditors who had been assigned to checking the 


“Mail’s” circulation. Mr. Munsey replied to Mr. 


Ty. ~ T We\ CNT 


“space. 
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Clague that “circulation figures were neither asked 
nor volunteered” and in a subsequent interview said: 
“IT bought character, not circulation. Bought circula- 
tion may not stay bought but character forms a basis 
of circulation that will increase and stay.” It struck 
me that this was an interesting sidelight on circulation 
values, coming from a man who has some $20,000,000 
invested in publishing properties. It might well serve 
as a suggestion to our readers in buying advertising 
Circulation is important. But the big consid- 
eration is the character of the publication. How does 
it stand with its readers? Have they confidence in the 
editorial pages? Do they subscribe just to read the 
gossip of the industry or the scandals of the day or the 
latest thrillers, or do they subscribe because it helps 
them to become bigger and better men and women: 


We could name many publications with circulations 
far below the accepted “leaders” in their field, who are 
much the better “buys” simply and solely because they 
have built character into their editorial policies, and 
character into their circulation. Character counts. 
You cannot afford to ignore it. 
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At a meeting of officers 


The Merger of the 
National Association of of the National Associa- 


J . N 5 
Sales Managers tion of Sales Tanagers 
on February 7th, it was 


decided to merge this organization with the American 
Management Association. More properly speaking 
the American Management Association agreed to as- 
sume the sizable financial obligations of the sales 
managers group, and operate it as a part of an already 
functioning selling division. The officers of the two 
associations are sincere in feeling that the merger 
will be highly advantageous to all concerned. Con- 
siderable emphasis is placed on the opportunity which 
sales managers will have of rubbing elbows with busi- 
ness principals, statisticians, corporation school in- 
structors and other executives who compose this 
association. It is also pointed out that the researches 
which the selling division will make gives intrinsic 
value to membership, a feature lacking in the former 
plan. 


The new plan, while justified by financial necessity, 
leaves sales managers without a strong national or- 
ganization looking to their interests. It leaves the 
local clubs, of which there are a growing number, out 
in the cold. The big value of the national association 
as We saw it, was not so much the interchange of ex- 
perience (which is possible without membership in 
any association), but in giving direction to the activ- 
ities of local clubs, and coordinating their effort. We 
have always held that the only way a national asso- 
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ciation could be made successful was through the 
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existing local clubs. For six years we have steadily 
advocated more local clubs. It has been our privilege 
to help in the organization of a number of clubs 
throughout the country. Knowing the force for good 
that lies dormant in these local organizations if given 
proper direction, we had hoped that the movement to 
organize a national association would be more in the 
form of a federation of clubs than it turned out to be. 

We know full well the difficulty of getting these 
various clubs together. We know some of them 
would turn the proposition down flat. There are 
inter-club jealousies and lingering regrets. But if the 
organizers of the national movement had been will- 
ing to begin in a small way, and let the movement 
grow, it could have been done. The fatal mistake was 
in trying to build up a great national organization 
over night. This involved heavy promotion expense 
and made it necessary to assess dues that were in 
many cases more than the dues charged by active 
local associations. However, what has been done is 
done. But the fate of the national association by no 
means convinces us that the need has passed, nor the 
task is impossible. We hope when the next effort is 
made to start a national association, the movement 
will be allowed to grow out of the clubs. We do not 
believe that any national association of sales man- 
agers will ever be a success unless it takes the form of 
a federation of clubs. If the clubs are not ready and 
willing to federate, then wait until they are. There 
are new clubs starting every year, and old clubs are 
changing their complexions yearly. 
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Why We Area We printed an _ editorial last 
Bull on the month urging American manu- 


oa: facturers to make a drive this 
British Market ‘“‘ sees vipraleanes 
year for more British business. 


A subscriber takes exception to it. He argues that 
conditions are too unsettled in Great Britain; that it 
is choked with unemployment; that buying power 
is at a low ebb and asks: “If the demand is insufficient 
to keep home factories going, what chance would an 
American have?” 

The question is well taken. If this manufacturer 
is interested only in the British business he is going to 
get this year, then he should by all means stay out. 
We have been thinking about the business to be 
secured over the period of years. In this connection 
we are reminded of a story often told about Baron 
Rothschild. At the close of the Franco-Prussian war 
the baron went to Paris to buy French bonds. He 
bought all that he could at fifty. A friend heard what 
he was doing. “What on earth do you want with 
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French war bonds when the streets of Paris are run- 
ning with blood?” he asked. The baron replied: “It 
the streets of Paris were not running with blood, my 
dear sir, you couldn’t buy French bonds at 50.” 

It is our opinion, in spite of the pessimistic reports 
which are coming out of London, that British trade 
has at last touched bottom, and that Great Britain is 
on the verge of a trade revival. There are a great 
many conditions, outside of the $50,000,000 British 
Empire Exhibition to be staged this summer at Wem- 
berly, pointing to better business. 

Recent political events have taught the British 
masses the unwisdom of waiting for politicians to 
stabilize currency, relieve unemployment, and per- 
form other impossible feats. British industry is 
slowly, but none the less surely, coming to the con- 
clusion that the time to go after business the hardest 
is when it is needed the most. If the markets do not 
exist, the new British business spirit proposes to cre- 
ate them. And with true British tenacity it has 
set its hand to that task. We repeat: British condi- 
tions have touched bottom, and will start the upward 
climb this summer. So we advise you to do your 
advertising in Great Britain this year, when you can 
buy for five hundred dollars, space that will cost you 
a thousand dollars two years from now; when your 
competitors are waiting to see which way the cat will 
jump; when you have the field to yourself. Then 
when the rush begins you will be there, ready for it. 
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On Fitting the Every sales manager who does 
Business to the business with different lines of 
business is driven to distraction 
by the buyer who insists that his 


business is different. So moss covered has this objec- 


Principle 


tion become that it is a standing joke among salesmen 
and sales managers alike. In this connection the fol- 
lowing by Professor Paul D. Converse, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, in addressing the Columbus 
Sales Managers’ Association is interesting: “One of 
the basic things economics teaches is that the ef- 
ficiency of a business manager depends upon his use 
of the three factors of production—land, labor, and 
capital. I am going to try to apply that principle to 
the merchandising business. Of course, you should 
fit the principle to the business, not the business to 
the principle. When you hear somebody say that that 
principle will not work in his business, and that his 
business is so much different from the other fellow’s 
business, it is a probable fact that that man takes the 
principle and arbitrarily fits his business to it. Fit 
your principle to your business, and it will work.” 
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“Adapt-Style” 


In 


a special, brand new di- 
rect mail idea developed 
on one of the forms of 
the ‘‘Adapt-Style’’ 
mailers, to be known as 
the “Adapt-Style 4 in 1” 
mailer. 


Mailer 
Patents 
Pending 


Opened it is a letter, adver- 
tisement, detachable return 
coupon, postcard or order 
blank. Closed it is an en- 
velope ready for mailing. 
All on one—in one, 


Self-enclosed, self-locking; 
no clipping, no sealing, no 
envelope needed. Will carry 
an enclosure; requires only 
one cent postage. 


We will be pleased to 
furnish dummies on re- 
quest and to submit 
prices upon receipt of 
specifications. 


You will also be interested 
in the other forms of the 
“Adapt-Style” mailers for 
your direct mail campaigns. 
Printed in any size required 
by copy, and carrying en- 
closures, they are remark- 
ably out of the ordinary and 
offer unique advantages. 


Let us tell you more about them 


Ask us also about the ‘“Adapt-Style” 
Calendar and Post Card Idea 


Lobell, Priestman 
Company 


Sole and Exclusive Printers 
of ‘‘Adapt-Style’’ Mailers 


37 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 


ELL, you see we now have a name 
\ \ for this colyum. Don’t ask whether 
it was chosen scientifically or not. 
As a matter of fact, it was accomplished in 


the same way that a boss of mine used to 
get the decision of his staff when he held a 


conference. “How do you vote, Charlie?” 
Charlie would say, “No!” And so on around 
the circle: the credit man, the factory super- 
intendent, and seven others would say, 
“No!” Then the old man would lean back 
in his chair and say in his squeaky voice, 
“So that’s the way you feel about it, do you? 
Well, I vote yes—and my vote goes!” 

I notice that my friend Curtis, of Einson- 
Freeman, is doing about the same thing in a 
bulletin which he has issued announcing a 
new sales contest. He gives the handicap 
assigned to each man and adds, “These 
handicaps are figured by a combination of 
jiu-jitsu and integral calculus. We admit 
the whole system is crooked, asinine, unfair 
and prejudiced, but with all those trifling 
faults, it is the system that will be used, 
and we like it. Disgruntled entrants are in- 
vited to cherish their present splendid health. 
Any contestant may appeal to the starter or 
referee for a square deal. He won't get it, 
but he can appeal anyhow— it’s a free coun- 


try.” 
wk 


Think of the millions of young school 
children who some day will be adults and 
big purchasers—but who now know but little 
more about various advertised brands than 
the African savages. That's one reason why 
advertising should be consistent and continu- 
ous. And the new ideas of teaching are 
going to force advertisers to write better 
copy—more precise, less platitudinous. Up 
at Teachers’ College at Columbia, they are 
teaching the kids in the experimental school 
the fact that an idea is ancient, and 
that it has been widely received, is no argu- 
ment in its favor—but should immediately 
suggest the necessity of carefully testing it 
for flaws. Pity the poor advertiser who de- 
pends on the old standby, “best in the world 


since 1884.” 
eke 


No message can possess life without a 
life-giving personality in it. Any man of 
meagre education can build sentences out 
of words, but what is it that makes the 
words leap from the printed page and grip 
us and hold us until we say “Yes! Yes! 
that’s true. I believe that. I need that. I 
must have, I will have that—that ard no 
other.” It is the writer’s knowledge of his 
subject plus his personality, his faith, his 
concentrated purpose, his very being set 
upon the truth of what he has written, his 
joy in the telling of it, his skill and urgency 
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in creating it. Henry Knott. 
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On the paper jacket of Boni & Liveright’s, 
“Whose Body,” there is a facsimile repro- 
duction of the following: 


‘Before me came Horace B. Liveright, who 
takes oath that this is an absorbing detective 
story—the one and only picked from fifty- 
odd mystery detective stories submitted with- 
in a year.—Horace B. Liveright, Harry J. 
Salzberg, Notary Public. 
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Think of the possibilities of this form of 
advertising! Let every salesman and every 
manufacturer back his statements under 
oath. For example: 

Before me came Archibald Percy, who 
solemnly swears that he is the best salesman, 
bar none, who ever sold grape nuts in this, 
the United States of America, so help him 
God. 

This first day of March, 1924, before me 
manifested himself William Wrigley, Jr., 
who states that ab-so-lutely and pos-itive-ly 
the flavor does last. 

Mr. Palmolive Shoap, to me unknown, did 
this day present himself and unequivocally 
and with almost unnecessary vehemence 
state that he has found many who have re- 
tained their schoolgirl complexion. 

Sweet Alice Caporal did appear before 
me and upon her oath did state that she had 
asked Dad, and that, strangely enough, he 
did know. 

Before me today appeared Mr. Wallace 
Short, of the advertising agency bearing his 
name, who under oath did both categorically 
and indignantly deny that he had ever told 
a prospective client that advertising was a 
panacea for all business ills. 

John Cameron Aspley dropped into my of- 
fice this morning, and in a casual and off- 
hand manner, and yet with considerable 
emphasis and enthusiasm, did state that 
SALES MANAGEMENT is one magazine that’s 
really read. %&% 


I saw a full page magazine advertisement 
the other day that contained only twenty 
words. It cost $350 to run each word. The 
value of the unused white space was more 
than $6,000. The moral? None, but it does 
show that while a salesman’s mistake may 
not cost much, an advertising mistake may 
cost a small fortune. 


%&% 


Read “Bunk,” by W. E. Woodward. But 
don't do it if you have unalterable convic- 
tions that business ethics are as good now 
as they ever can be. 


2k 
Today's mail brought me a catalog in a 
duplex envelope, sent by a very large cor- 


poration—the kind we sometimes think of 
as “soulless.” But the accompanying letter 
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was friendly and the man who signed it, 
Frank Lawlor, enclosed his card, and said 
that whether I called in person, or ordered 
by mail, he hoped I would ask for him be- 
cause he would see to it that I got the very 
best service. Not a bad idea, is it? 


Wk 


Paul R. Clark, who is president of the 
Fireproof Products Company, writes me, 
“Recently | heard about a “successful busi- 
ness man’”—worth a million or two in 
worldly goods, who card indexes his pedi- 
greed live stock, but hardly knows the names 
of the young men with whom his daughter 
keeps company; nor does he know how his 
congressmen voted on important legislation; 
nor has he even time to vote himself; and 
like too many “successful American Business 
men’’ of our present day, he is an ignoramus 
on most subjects, except Ais business.” Well 
said! Strangely enough, most men of the 
type that Clark mentions would be more 
successful, in a material way, if they were 
better balanced and had a lively and healthy 
interest in good literature, the drama, and 


the like. %e&% 


Many interesting comments on the January 
editorial on national advertising caine in 
last month. A. C. G. Hammesfahr, of Cos- 
mopolitan, makes the sage observation that 
the different kinds of advertising media 
might be compared with the clubs in a 
golfer’s bag: “the driver, when distance is 
wanted, might be likened to magazines with 
national circulation; the iron, just as im- 
portant, but for shorter shots, to the news- 
papers; the mashie, to approach with, and 
that’s one of the finest points in the game, 
may be catalogs and follow-up matter, or 
street cars and billboards, it matters not. 
And then last, but not least, the putter, 
THE club of them all. Perhaps this shouldn't 
be compared to any medium but should 
rather represent the goods, the plan, the 
copy, in fact everything behind the mediums. 
Conditions should determine which club to 
play. There is no such thing as magazines 
versus newspapers, etc.” Yet even as good 
a comparison as this doesn’t mention such 
sales aids as business papers and dealer dis- 
plays. Perhaps another golfer can tell which 
clubs they represent. 


wk 


Two months ago Wm. Sample, vice-presi- 
dent of the Ralston Purina Company, paid a 
visit to one of his customers in the South- 
west. This customer was blue and discour- 
aged—ready to give up. Mr. Sample told 
him the old story of Columbus—how the 
sailors mutinied, threatened to throw him 
overboard and sail back to Spain. Finally 
in desperation Columbus induced his men 
to sail on one more day. Next morning his 
sailors reported that a strange bird—surely a 
bird from land—had been caught in the rig- 
ging. 

A few days ago Mr. Sample received this 
terse letter from this customer: 

“There is one land bird in the rigging.” 

And Mr. Sample wrote an equally terse 
note in reply; it read: 

_ “Columbus went ahead and finished the 
job.” 

We're betting that the man from the 
Southwest goes ahead and “discovers land” 
—more than that—we’re betting that Mr. 
Sample’s visit will never be forgotten by 
the customer. Write your own moral. 


PHILICITUS. 


Food for 


‘Sturdy health 


PALMER WINDOW TRIMS 


50,000 fine 7 or 8 color three-piece Window Trims 
approximately 38 inches high—15c per set. 


A fine way to announce a new product, to advertise 
seasonable goods, etc., especially in grocery stores. Finest 
art work. Finest offset lithography. 


Many servings 
ina package 


Send Coupon for Samples and Information 


PALMER 


Advertising Service, Inc. 


19 West 44th Street 
New York City 


SM 3-24 | 


We are interested in_____3-piece 
Window Trims and enclose herewith full infor- 


Gentlemen: 


mation. No obligation incurred. 

OS Position 
Company a ee ee 
Address silat tl 
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ROTOSPEED'S New 
ART and IDEA SERVICE 


Use this Outfit 10 Days FREE 


See what it will do for you 


If you want to know how you can keep 
in closer contact with your salesmen 
—inspire them with new enthusiasm 
and ‘‘pep,’’ give them new sales ideas 
in a graphic manner and so secure 
more intensive work from them—then 
mail the coupon below. We want you 
to find out by actual personal experience 
how the Rotospeed and the Rotospeed 
method will assist you in getting bigger, 
better results from your sales force. 
We now offer to send 
you the complete Roto- 
speed equipment and 
service for ten days’ free 


THE THOMAS Comrany 


Panreantns Vaseismmancns 


trial. |e aed itinatiea 


Does the Work of 
Fifty Typists 
Without the use of type 
or cuts, without fuss, 
muss or delay, the Roto- 
speed Stencil Duplicator 
prints clean-cut forin let- | 
ters that look like neatly | 
typed originals. It prints | 


A hap her, 
YA ‘ae 


se 
3 


| COMPLETE 


os 
+ 
: \ os 
¥ 


Only $48.50 Complete 


With a Rotospeed machine in your 
office you can secure immediate re- 
sults. In a day’s time you will find 
ita big aid to you in your work—a 
business-stimulator and a time-saver. 
At the end of ten days you can make 
up your mind whether you want to 
keep itornot. If you do not, the trial 
will cost you nothing. If you do, the 
entire equipment will cost you only 
$48.50. There are no 
higher priced models— 
no additional equipment 
to buy. This price in- 
cludes everything need- 
ed for all kinds of 
duplicating work. 


The Rotospeed machine 
has proved a valuable 
aid to many sales 
managers. You are 
risking nothing. 


Accept this Offer 


a complete type-written 
bulletin with striking headlines, clever 
illustrations and facsimile signature all 
in One operation and at a cost that is 
practically nothing. 


Speedy and Economical 


You can take the bulletins furnished you 
by the Dartnell Corporation and print 
your own message to your sales force on 
the back of them quickly and econom- 
ically. In this way you can get a double 
message across at very littie expense or 
trouble. In case of a change in price, a 
new policy or any contingency which re- 
quires quick action you can print up bul- 
letins or letters and have them in the 
mails in a couple of hours with a Roto- 
speed Stencil Duplicator. 


ROTOSPEED 


STENCIL DUPLIC 


Write now. Simply 
mail the coupon. Indicate whether 
you want us to ship the machine at 
once, on ten days’ free trial, or, 
furnish you with booklet, samples and 
further details of our offer. 


THE ROTOSPEED Co. 
Dept. BQ-1 Dayton, Ohio 


CUT OUT~-> MAIL COUPON 


The Rotospeed Co., Dept. BQ-1, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me complete Seepent machine and free trial 
equipment. After 10 days’ trial I will pay $48.50 or return 
the machine. 

Please send me samples of work, booklet and details of 
your free trial offer. This does not obligate me in any way. 


Name - 


Address _ 


730 
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Turning Public Opin- 
ion Your Way 


(Continued from page 648) 
basis, since many of them are con- 
cerned with problems admitted by 
the expert to be still unsolved, while 
as to the rest it is clear that the 
training and experience of no aver- 
age man can qualify him to have 
any opinion on them at all.” 

So, since all of us are filled to a 
greater or lesser extent with whims, 
prejudices, and irrational conclu- 
sions, the straight-line method is 
not always the most profitable sales 
approach. Mr. Armour and Mr. 
Beech-Nut have doubtless found 
that many millions could be influ- 
enced, through various sales tactics 
and advertising messages to buy 
their bacon, but other millions 
would pay more attention to what 
physicians thought about bacon. 


Winning Public Confidence 


The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company is the type of a 
business that had as its motto, not 
so many years ago, “the public be 
damned.” In most cities you use 
the Bell telephone, or you get along 
without telephoning. But this com- 
pany spends thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars not only to increase 
its volume of business but to create 
a cooperative spirit between itself 
and the public. It realizes that the 
public may think of it as a terrify- 
ing and greedy monster or as a 
benevolent and faithful! friend. Dur- 
ing the war and for a period after- 
wards its service was terrible, but 
by adopting the right appeal it made 
people believe the truth—that its 
service was necessarily below stan- 
dard because of the peculiar national 
conditions, and because that appeal 
found its way to the American pub- 
lic, we thought of the institution as 
another wounded war veteran. 


The institutional type of advertis- 
ing—no matter what the medium 
may be which will best solve the 
specific problem which must be 
solved—doesn’t necessarily beat a 
tattoo on the cash register as soon 
as it starts, but if it is the kind that 
turns public opinion your way it 
sells goods for you not only today 
and this week but for years and 
years tocome. And it is the sort of 
advertising that calls for a forward 
looking program of building for the 
future. 
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J. E. GREENSLADE, President 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 


Let Me Introduce You to Some 
Real Salesmen—Gratis, of Course 


“TP BERE are still a good many sales man- 
agers who are not aware of the fact that 
the National Salesmen’s Training Associa- 
tion maintains an Employment Service De- 
partment that is gratis to all concerned. 


Every year we put thousands of our Mem- 
bers in touch with concerns needing sales- 
men—and invariably these men make good 


in a big way right from the start. 


This 


is not surprising to us because a trained 
salesman will always outsell a man who 


relies on native ability. 


N.S. T.A. Members Receive 
Specialized Training 


In addition toa thorough 
training in the fundamental 
principles of salesmanship, 
our Members receive spec- 
ialized training in the fol- 
lowing lines: 


Real Estate 

Automobiles and Accessories 

Stocks, Bonds and Securities 

Insurance 

Advertising and Advertising 
Specialties 

Groceries 

Boots and Shoes 

Hardware 

Clothing 

Office Supplies 

Meats, Poultry, etc. 

Dry Goods 

Musical Instruments and 
Supplies 

Sporting Goods 


If you need one 
or more salesmen 
then do not hesi- 
tate to use the re- 
quest blank below. 
We have scores of 
Memberswho are ready 
to step into sales posi- 
tions— many of them 
have had sales experi- 
ence, others who are 
ready to take their bap- 
tism fortified with the 
knowledge gained from 
our result-securing sys- 
tem of Salesmanship 
Training. 


— 
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Wonderful Records Made By 
N.S. T. A. Members 


We have in our files hundreds of records to prove 
our Members fave quickly lead entire sales forces after a 
short period on the firing line. And the remarkable 
part about some of these performances is that a good 
many of the records are held by men who never sold 
goods before. But they know what to doand what not 
to do—thanks to the training they had received with 
the N. S. T. A. 


There are no strings to this offer. So why not see 
what this free service can do for you. Without ques- 
tion we have just the right kind of man or ‘men you 
need. And every man has proved his energy and am- 
bition by completing his training with us. 


Write or use the Coupon 


We make absolutely no charge for putting you in touch with 
our Members. Just let us know your needs, how many men you 
want, and we will find the men who fit into your proposition. 


Hundreds of the best known concerns in the country have used 
this Employment Service with a full measure of satisfaction. You, 
too, will be highly pleased. 


Employment Department 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Employer’s Service Dept. 
Suite 515-27 Monadnock Building 
Chicago, Il. 


Without obligation, piease give us the particulars about members of 
your association for whom you are seeking sales positions. 
We plan to employ additional salesmen. 


Ro Ee ye err rT re Te rT eC eT re Ce 
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D0, MODEL SALES 


OLLECTED particu larly because of the heart-to-heart, good 
will building sales personality, ATTENTION SECURING 
OPENINGS, READABLE PARAGRAPHING and 

ACTION INDUCING CLOSINGS. 


Many are written around ideas that have “brought home the ba- 
con” for others more than once—ideas that any average cofres- 
pond -nt can easily use to advantage. 


PRIUCABIVE SION 


Without “floundering around”, you can with this manual of 100 
models get YOUR MAIN IDEA, YOUR MECHANICAL 
FORM, YOUR OPENING AND YOUR CLOSING fied 
quickly and write letters to sell direct by mail, to prepare groun 

for your salesmen, build good will, bring back old customers, an- 
swer inquiries, follow up quotations and to close the sale. 


FIVWARS ITIP sta 


Some nationally known advertising experts (names on request) say, 
“Best manual of its kind ever seen. 

Each letter is neatly multigraphed facsimile of originals. — Letter- 
heads are all full size and of many attractive designs and_ styles. 
Letters are punched to fit handsome loose leaf binder which ex- 
pands to care for other good letters you yourself will sure ly want 
to add from time to time. 

Pin check for $3.00 to this advertisement and mai! Binder ccn- 
taining letters will go forward postpaid When you get the letters, 
if you decide you'd rather have the $3.00, we'll refund it cheer- 
fully and without quibble. 


—_—— 


SALES SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Newport News Printing Co., Inc. 
CORNER HUNTINGTON AVE. & 28th ST. 
NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


REFERENCE ANY BANK IN NEWPORT NEWS, 
ESPECIALLY FIRST NATIONAL 


Loose Leaf Indexes 


To Suit Your Individual 
Requirements or Stock 
Arrangements and Styles 


We have given a 
very exhaustive and 
scientific study to 
the necessities in the 
manufacture of in- 
dexes. We are most 
discriminating in 
the selection of ma- 
terial used. For 
these reasons we 
know our product 
merits your close 
inspection. 


No matter how 
complex your in- 
dexing problem may 
be, put it up to us. 
Our service depart- 
ment is maintained 
for your benefit. 
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" Our dealer is as near 
' 0” 
G. J. Aigner & Company 


Manufacturers 


521-523 W. Monroe St. Chicago, III. 


Does Sending Printed Matter Ahead of Sales- 
men Steal Their °“ Thunder” ? 


(Continued from page 628) 


calling the prospective customer's 
attention to the merits of the article. 
A booklet in advance of the sales- 
man does not, in the writer's opin- 
ion, “steal the salesman’s thunder.” 
He is a poor salesman if he hasn't 
“thunder” enough in reserve to sup- 
plement anything the booklet might 
say. 

Sending a booklet 
tomer to think about the article, 
which, in our opinion, makes it 
easier for the salesman. If a manu- 
facturer waits for a customer to 
show interest from a booklet, he 
will, many times, wait in vain; if fol- 
lowed up by a salesman in due 
course, results will follow. 


gets the cus- 


When a salesman is unable to 
clinch the business upon calling, the 
following up with a booklet is ques- 
tionable. Generally speaking, book- 
let or no booklet, the first salesman 
who calls, if he has the right article, 
stands the best chance of getting the 
business. cneataliaa 


By C. E. DAVIS 


Sales Manager, Warren Clock Co. 
Ashland, Mass. 


It seems to me that whether sales 
literature should precede or follow a 
salesman’s call depends upon the 
product, class of customer being 
called upon, and the keenness of the 
competition. If a firm is selling a 
product in which competition is 
very keen and in which some of its 
competitors sent representatives im- 
mediately upon receipt of an in- 
quiry, in my opinion the firm which 
attempted to sell a prospect by mail 
would be out of the running at the 
start even though salesmen followed 
up its literature. 

We have found this to be particu- 
larly true in our business in selling 
school committees and municipal 
governments who buy clock and bell 
systems for schoolhouses, etc. Ac- 
cording to the laws of many states 
the committees must get quotations 
on all approved material and place 
the order with the lowest bidder. 
Therefore several kinds of equip- 
ment are usually specified and bids 
requested on all. 

We have found it almost essen- 
tial to send salesmen at once in 
order to be sure that the customer 
understands our equipment thor- 
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oughly. We have found that if we 
attempted to do this by mail, very 
frequently the building committees 
that are not familiar with our equip- 
ment compare prices which do not 
always include all the material and 
incidental expenses 
system to function 
often these are 


necessary for a 
properly and 
added later as extras. 
On the other hand, if a firm has 
comparatively little competition and 
buyers do not by necessity or in- 
clination generally secure informa- 
tion and prices on competing prod- 
ucts, I can see no reason why care- 
fully prepared sales literature would 
not help prepare the way for sales- 
men rather than “steal the sales- 
man’s thunder.” In a great many 
cases in our line we make sales in 
outlying districts to individual cus- 
tomers easily by mail. To attempt 
to send a salesman for this class of 
business would cost more than the 
amount of the sale would justify. 


By A. A. FRASER 


Manager, Remington Typewriter Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Our plan in answering inquiries 
where catalogues or booklets are 
asked for is always to have the 
salesman call with the material re- 
quested by the prospect. 

The only exception to this is 
where the inquiry is from a remote 
point that cannot be reached imme- 
diately by our representative. In 
this case we mail the catalogue or 
booklet, at the same time sending a 
letter to the prospect saying that 
our salesman will call at an early 
date to give him any additional in- 
formation he may require. 

The chances are that so long as a 
prospect knows that the salesman 
is going to call within a definite 
period he will not place an order 
until he has seen or talked with our 
representative. 

Our policy is, though, very direct 
in having the salesman in touch 
with the prospect just as promptly 
as an inquiry is received. 

From the writer's personal point 
of view in answering an advertise- 
ment, he would have no objection 
to having the salesman call so long 
as he brought with him the definite 
information in pamphlet form that 
had been requested. 


In Denver 


What papers do the business men read? 


A recent check of six Business Men’s Clubs 
produced the following results: Of 858 mem- 
| bers, 829 were News-Times readers. 


it 
yf 


Total 


Number of members who 
are regular readers of 


Membership The News or The Times 
eS 64 62 
4 ree 61 60 
BI GED go in cok c wc ceas 159 157 | 
Re MEE piwik ve diacaciwwses 208 196 
CORIND GD. won vc vcc cee 151 142 | 
eT TT eee 215 212 
» EE Oe es ee Pee 858 829 


Think of it, of a total of 858 there were only 29 (less than four per 
cent) who possibly are not News-Times readers. And some of 


these were out of city or could not be reached when check was 
made. 


To reach and sell to these business men and the thousands of 
other regular readers of The News and The Times, isn’t it logical 
that your advertising should appear in these papers? 


(Evenings, except Sunday—a clean, worthwhile newspaper) 


Ghedhalfer Group 


" ChicAdoEvenncPost | 


ma, {~~ 
P| TERREHAUTE STAR A Times Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
~~ AS 


i ; 
{QUALITY PUBLICATIONS, 


e 


ee _)] Representatives: 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


| 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR | 300 Madison Avenue New York City 
LOUISVILLE HERAW ! Steger Building, Chicago, III. 
Rocky MOUNTAINNEWS Free Press Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
DENVER TIMES 
| R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
MUNCIE STAR J 


742 Market Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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Hieomne & GoLLMAR 


LITHOGRAPRED PAPER PRODUCTS 


New Yorn 


Gentlemen: Re: Lithographed Letterheads 


Are you thoroughly appreciative 
of the value of a distinctive, 

lithographed letterhead - also 

ite economy in quantities of 


5000 or more? 


Get results from your corres- 
pondence ~ alao prestige for 
your business. Send now for 
illustrated copy of "Your 


Lettera"-the brochurgy show- 


A Distinctive Letterhead 

Is Your Introduction 

To Better and Increased 
Business 


Higgins & Gollmar 
Incorporated 
Lithographers 
30-38 Ferry St. New York, N. Y. 
If it’s Lithographed —we do it! 


Shoemakers’ 
Children 
Go Barefoot! 


By the same token, we’re 
so busy with our clients’ 
advertising that we have 
just time to meet Sales 
Management’s closing 
date with this simple 
announcement for 
ourselves. 


IRVIN F. PASCHALL 


INCORPORATED 
Advertising Counsel 
Mc CORMICK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
Telephone: Wabash 0538 
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By A. F. JORDAN 
Branch Manager, E. J. Woodison Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


The important thing about an 
inquiry is to get it answered 
promptly. If salesmen are avail- 
able, the human personality should 
be more effective than the printed, 
but get to the prospect quickly 
with something. 

Where the inquiry is for more 
than one thing, that makes it all the 
more complicated, and harder to 
hold interest by mail. 

We answer all inquiries promptly 
by mail sending booklets or other 
printed matter if the prospect is so 
far away from an available sales- 
man that he cannot be reached as 
soon as mail matter. 

If from the nature of the article 
asked for the selling expense would 
not justify a personal call, we of 
course do not follow up by sales- 
man until such time as that particu- 
lar town is worked. 

As for booklets stealing a sales- 
man’s thunder, our men get paid for 
everything the territory delivers, so 
who gets there first doesn’t matter, 
just so something or some one does. 


By C. P. JARDEN 


Dist. Manager, The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Generally speaking, our policy is, 
where the prospect has never been 
sold, to allow our salesmen to pre- 
cede our advertising or sales pro- 
motion; but in a case where the 
prospect has been sold some of our 
lines, and we are working on him 
for additional lines, we have found 
that advance advertising and sales 
promotion is better than if it fol- 
lows the call of our salesman. 

We therefore aim through our ad- 
vance route sheets to precede our 
salesmen’s visits by at least one 
week with either printed matter or 
sales promotion letters, and these 
are based upon the salesman’s pre- 
vious call, which is fully reported 
on his daily sales report. We find 
in this way that when our salesman 
calls on a prospect, the latter is not 
only prepared for the visit, but for 
the sales talk that our salesmen will 
give him; and this method has 
worked out so satisfactorily during 
the last two years that we adhere 
almost entirely to what we term 
“advance promoting” in the case of 
an account that has previously been 
sold a part of our line. 
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If we were manufacturers of an 
exclusive patented article, it would 
of course be a different matter, as 
advertising or letters could be sent 
in advance of the salesmen to better 
advantage than afterward. 


By C. A. GOODRICH 
The Beck Duplicator Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

We have found, in all cases where 
inquiry has come from territory that 
can be reached immediately, the 
quicker the salesman gets on the 
job, the surer he is of getting the 
business. But there are times and 
circumstances under which a sales- 
man can not call for a couple of 
days or so, and then we find it very 
good policy to send the booklet and 
printed matter immediately and 
have him follow it up later. We 
send with all such printed matter a 
letter giving some of the general 
points in regard to what we have to 
sell, but emphasizing the fact that 
in order for the prospect to know 
what the machine will do for him, it 
will be necessary to see a demon- 
stration of the machine. We state 
in the letter that our salesman will 
call within the next few days, 
bringing with him a machine for 
demonstration. This is followed 
up by the salesman’s call with a 
little demonstrating machine he car- 
ries, which is exactly like the full- 
sized machine, except for the size. 

After the salesman calls, if the 
call has not resulted in a sale, we 
like to follow up his call with a 
short typewritten letter, thanking 
the prospect for his courtesy and 
sending him further literature or 
samples of work. 

Many times inquiries come with 
a specific request that we do not 
have a salesman call. This request 
is, however, easily overcome by a 
telephone call, and in most every 
case we make an appointment for a 
salesman to call and demonstrate 
the machine. 

Of course, everyone differs in 
opinion, but we try to make our 
booklet or printed matter just a 
“little rumble in the heavens” be- 
fore the salesman’s “thunder’’—not 
exactly a warning of catastrophe, 
however, but just to let the prospect 
know we are going to follow up and 
give him all the information we pos- 
sibly can, both from the printed 
matter and from the demonstration 
itself. 
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Raw Materials 
Perishable Stocks 
Fast-Moving Trains 
Height of Oil in Tanks 
Height of Reservoirs 
Stocks of Coal 
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Edexco 


Sales Managers 
Know Your Stock! 


Use EDEXCO Mechanical Bar Charts 


your business 


«\ 


\¥ 


Mechanical Graphs 


used as Inventory Boards will show the absolutely up- 
to-the-minute condition of stock on as many items as 


desired. 


MOVABLE y MAXIMUM 


* TAPES: *PINS: 


The sliding tape advances across the scale as stock on 
any item is taken in and recedes as shipments or with- 
drawals are made. 
Will Cover One Item or Thousands 
Edexco Graphic Inventories are easily read across an 
ordinary office, saving incalculable time over typewritten 
sheets or stock books. 


Send Today for Free Pamphlet 


Illustrating the use of MECHANICAL 
GRAPHS in keeping perpetual graphic inventory 


Educational Exhibition Company 


Graphics Headquarters 


334 Custom House St. 


Providence, R. L 
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Announcement 


The name of the 


Snitzler-Warner Company 


(InconrorartED) 


225 N. Michigan Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 


has been changed to 


MASON WARNER COMPANY 


(InconPoratED) 


Advertising 


225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


The personnel, location, capitalization, officers, stockholders and list of accounts continue unchanged 


Associated with ERWOODS, LTD., 30 Fleet St., London, E. C. 4 


Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 


The Beaten Path 


@ Of course the beaten path is a mighty good thing to follow in muddy 
weather or when there's four feet of snow, but just think what would have 
happened to modern industrial and commercial progress if our forefathers 
had kept to the beaten paths. 


QA lot of national advertisers seem to keep to the beaten paths of great 
circulations and overlook by-paths that lead to green pastures of smaller 
and more select circulations. 


@ Consider THE ROTARIAN with its 95,000 subscribers representing a 
personal buying power of nearly a billion dollars annually! These folks 
own their own homes, have automobiles, and feed, clothe and house more 
than 300,000 people. Yes, and they are constantly in the market for busi- 
ness needs of endless variety. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


CHICAGO 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Advertising Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 


Eastern Representatives 
Constantine & Jackson 
7 West 16th St., New York 


Mid-West Representatives 
Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 
122 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
Subscription price: $1.50 in U. S., Newfoundland, Cuba. and other countries to 
which minimum postal rates apply; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all other countries 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 
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By F. F. RANIVILLE 


General Manager, F. Raniville Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


I strongly believe in giving the 
prospect all the dope immediately 
upon receipt of his inquiry, and to 
have this matter in his hands, in the 
hope that it will be thoroughly di- 
gested before the salesman makes 
his call. 

The salesman has trouble enough 
to make his proposition understood 
by the buyer. His time for details 
is limited. It is easy for the buyer 
to turn him down on the grounds 
that he must further consider and 
digest details, before arriving at a 
decision. Everything that can be 
done by the house in advance of the 
salesman’s call to prevent the buyer 
from turning him down, should by 
all means be done. 

If the buyer has all facts when the 
salesman calls, if there are objec- 
tions or matters not understood, he 
will usually ask questions which im- 
mediately give the salesman an 
opening for his argument. The 
salesman can then better read the 
buyer’s mind; he may even gather 
information as to competition, from 
questions asked, and he surely is in 
a strong position to strengthen the 
weak or misunderstood points. 


In my opinion the salesman who 
says printed matter placed in ad- 
vance of his call “steals his thunder” 
is very lacking in ability, for an 
able salesman surely possesses far 
more knowledge of his line than any 
buyer, and even though this were 
not the case, repetition is an im- 
portant factor in advertising and to 
repeat his story strikes me as being 
good business. 


By F. L. CARSWELL 
President, Firman L. Carswell Mfg. Co. 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Assuming the prospect is not fa- 
miliar with, or sold on the product, 
I would send booklet and printed 
matter immediately upon receipt of 
inquiry and follow up with sales- 
man at the first opportunity. 

If the inquiry comes from a pros- 
pect already familiar with the prod- 
uct, or from an old customer, | 
would telegraph or telephone the 
date the salesman would call, and 
then send sales literature and a let- 
ter thanking the prospect for writ- 
ing and confirming the call date of 
the salesman. 

I would follow up prospects with 
printed matter and personal letters. 


You can win the hearts of 
more than 


305,000 


Catholic families by using 


Nension (Dagazine 


The World’s Greatest Catholic Monthly 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


ELLWOOD TANSEY, Advertising Manager 
General Offices, 180 No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Representatives 
Lee & Williamson, 171 Madison Avenue, New York 


Western Representatives 
Wheeler & Northrup, 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
Henry De Clerque, Inc. 
55 New Montgomery Strcet, San Francisco, Calif. 
San Fernando Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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FMUR KLUNE 


250 WEST Se STRECT 


REPRESENTING 


wew voric 
UNITED MANUFACTURERS 


Where the Sale Begins 


First impression is important—see that the 
card you present is an indication of your 
business character. 

Wiggins Book Form Cards can be beautifully 
engraved or printed, and are always clean and 
convenient. Bound at one end, they detach 
easily with a smooth, straight edge. They 
have the snap and “‘feel’’ of quality. 

We engrave them or supply blanks to your printer 
for type-printed cards. Convenient cases in several 
forms. Write for sample tab and information. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
1102 S. Wabash Ave. 705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


WIGGINS 


Esvz CARDS 
DON’T 


waste money 
Advertising! 


A systematic analysis of your 
advertising expenditures will 
show you whether or not you 
are wasting money. 

I have prepared a practical 
outline by which you can 
easily make that analysis — 
as others have done to their 
profit. 


Let me send it to you, | 
with my compliments 


cw 


H. C. WINCHELL 


cAn Advocate of Common Sense in Advertising 


230 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO 


Without promising anything, we would 
like to see your outline. 


AG i a 
e > (501) 


Why I Don’t Believe in Hiring Salesmen 
Away from Competitors 


(Continued from page 636) 


across the continent—nearly a thou- 
sand miles—to another territory 
where he didn’t know which ac- 
counts were ‘sewed up’ by our com- 
petitors. Two months after this 
man left his home town another 
salesman obtained the biggest out- 
let in town—the very one that the 
first salesman refused to call on be- 
cause he thought it would be utterly 
useless. 

“Since that incident I required all 
our men to pull up stakes and move 
to some territory they knew nothing 
about. One of the penalties of 
leadership is the acquiring of a repu- 
tation for being arbitrary and dic- 
tatorial. Naturally the concerns in 
the cleaner business, like any other 
business, who have made the great- 
est success are the ones who have 
been most insistent in telling their 
dealers what they must do. In other 
words, the manufacturer who does 
what the dealer wants him to do, is 
often the weakest and least aggres- 
sive manufacturer. The big fellows 
—the ones whose policies are most 
rigid, who dictate their own adver- 
tising policies, and demand _ the 
most from their dealers—are the 
ones who must necessarily seem ar- 
bitrary and independent to the 
dealer. In our selling we have sought 
to capitalize this weakness of many 
leading manufacturers. We have 
found that often the most successful 
dealer is the most dissatisfied with 
his manufacturing connections. That 
gives us a wedge. Following up 
this opening we point out to the 
dealer that our line can’t have a bad 


reputation, because it, as yet, has ° 


no reputation. 


How Advertising Is Merchandised 


“Then we show him our advertis- 
ing. In this connection we are able 
to show him something that no 
other manufacturer in our industry 
can show him. We were the first to 
run double page spreads in colors. 
It is true that we have inserted 
these spreads only since last fall and 
in but one big national weekly, 
but the dealer is favorably im- 
pressed. If he has seen two of them 
he is convinced that we are going 
through with our entire schedule of 
advertising. The size of the spreads 
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impresses him forcibly, and our 
salesman points out to him that he 
is just the man to hook up with 
such an advertising campaign. 

“By this time we have him in- 
terested. Point by point our dis- 
trict manager goes over our entire 
plan as outlined in our sales manual. 
Everything is covered. He is shown 
just what he can do with our line; 
how to finance time payments, how 
to get prospects, how to advertise, 
how we train his resalesmen for 
him, how to dress windows, arrange 
his store and profit from our poli- 
cies. 

The Name Helps Sell 

“So by the time we have thor- 
oughly analyzed our proposition we 
find that many of the first obstacles 
that loomed so big gradually begin 
to disappear. The strategy of the 
name, the unusual advertising, the 
price policy, the protection of 
dealers in territories for long terms, 
the selling policy—all serve to help 
us build up a proposition that inter- 
ests the biggest dealers, in spite of 
the fact that our company is com- 
paratively unknown to the public.” 

In looking over the Birtman cam- 
paign to date, several pieces of strat- 
egy are uncovered. Perhaps the 
most outstanding of these is the se- 
lection of the name for the product 
—Magnetic Housecleaner—a title 
lending itself to patent office regis- 
tration and at the same time lifting 
the product out of the rut of just 
“another cleaner.” Another point, 
aside from the thirty-six mechan- 
ical features, is the Magnetic House- 
cleaner tool bag, a specially de- 
signed cloth container holding all 
of the cleaning tools in compact 
form. Other housecleaning devices 
sell “extra attachments” with their 
machines, but in the absence of a 
suitable container when not in use, 
the parts soon become lost of 
broken. The Birtman Company, 
with its designed tool bag, plus the 
thorough education of its sales force 
in the scientific use of its house- 
cleaning tools, has actually broad- 
ened the scope of the Magnetic 
Housecleaner. The Birtman method 
of attacking problems is one that 
sales managers can well afford to 
watch. 


organization 


Both Vogether. Sir ! 


Du-Plex Envelopes, in 
stock sizes and in average 
quantities, are sold by 
many leading stationers, 
If you cannot secure them 
locally write direct to 
“ Mailing Information 
Headquarters,” 


rye 

Du-Plex Envelopes areused 
for mailing catalogues, book- 
lets, photographs, blue- 
prints, samples and mer- 
chandise when accompanied 
by letter or invoice—for 
every combination mailing 
purpose, 


FOR MORE SALES THAOCVUGH THE MAILS 


Practically every business 
man has committed the Fi- 
nal Error. Practically every 
can charge 
losses toit. For the Final Er- 
ror is this: forwarding ex- 
pensive cataloguesandbook- 
Jets ‘‘under separate cover.”’ 


It IS an error to devote the 
time and resources of your or- 
ganization to producing a cat- 
alogue—to spare no expense 
on illustrations, engravings, 
printing—to devote time and 
money to making prospects 
ASK for it—and then to send 
it “under separate cover.” 

Du-Plex and Mon-O-Post 
Envelopes provide a means of 
mailing an intimate, personal 
sales letter AND your cata- 
logue under the SAME cover 
and at no greater postage ex- 
pense. They provide two com - 
partments—one for second, 


third or fourth class mail mat- 
ter and one for your first class 
personal letter. 

Printed matter andletter ar- 
rive at the same time. Your 
chances of making a sale are 
increased. You save your time 
and the mail room’s time. You 
save mailing expense and ab- 
solutely eliminate loss of your 
catalogue. 

Why not begin to check the 
“under separate cover” habit 
in your business today. As a 
preliminary, write for an 
eye-opening booklet, “Suppose 
This Were Your Catalogue.” 


DU-PLEX ENVELOPE CORPORATION 
365 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


“Mailing Information Headquarters”’ 
Twenty-three Branches in Metropolitan Centers 


Du-Plex 


2-in-1 
ENVELOPES 


at. U.S. A. May 29, 1919, Oct. 9, 1923 : 
Pat. Canada Sept. 30,1919. Other Pats. Pending 


COLUMBIAN 


“TWO COMPARTMENT 


ENVELOPES 


Patented July 19, 1921 
Other Pats. ending 
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It is good for the soul 


The confession of one of my Clients ran 
something like this: 


“We tried to put one over on you, Rid- 
derhof, and engaged a cheaper man to get 
up a folder on our new automatic valve. 
Here it is; he has rewritten it several 
times, but it is still ridiculous.” 


It was. And much time had been lost; 
so I got busy, and the folder I created is 
already making steamfitters buy instead of 
laugh. But it was not a happy experience 
for anybody. 


Men have been astonished at the way I 
discern every angle of a product, or a 
service, and its market. Many a time I 
have created letters or other sales-appeal 
on an entirely new subject, in which my 
Client didn’t change a single word. 


If you still think an outside man can- 
not help you—I have a surprise in store 
for you. Booklet E-40 has also been an 
eye-opener to many a business man. 


Cowell Ufiddertof 


Times Bldg. New York 


22,000 cere: ! 
Letter ! 

reeled worth of merchandise 
sold with a _ single one-page 
“form” letter at a total cost of 
$136.05. Send 25c for a copy of 
“Postage Magazine,” and an ac- 
tual copy of this letter will be 
sent gratis. If you sell, you 
need “Postage,” which tells how 
to write Sales-Producing Let- 
ters, Folders, Booklets, House 
Magazines. Subscription $2 a 
year for 12 numbers chock full 
of usable, cashable ideas. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18 St., New York 


DIRECT EVIDENCE 
INCREASES SALES 


Your salesmen should show 
\ skeptical prospects testi- 
\\ monial letters received from 
satisfied customers—it sup- 
plies proof and gets the 
order. 

Don't leave testimonial letters lying idle in 
your files—give them to your men and in- 
crease sales through their use. Successful 
salesmen want and will use them. 

We make photographic copies from any- 
thing written, printed or drawn—letters, 
contracts, reports, maps, blueprints—with- 
out the use of glass plates or expensive 
cuts. Let Us Send You Samples and Prices 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO. 
35 W. Adams Street Chicago, Ill. 


Handy Expense Becks | 
for Traveling Men 


Space for all necessary expense items. No carrying forward, 
reduces possibility of error, saves time and trouble for 
aalesman and bookkeeper. Hundreds of progressive firms 
everywhere keep their traveling men supplied. Sample free 
100 for $3.00 500 for $13.75 sgh ushers 


rs 
ioe a P. 0. Box 1837-0 Richmond, Virginia yw 


Better Booklets for Less Money 


Eight-Page | Four - Page 
5000 BOOKLETS | 5000 Ae LDERS 
344x64, printed on 6x9, printed en 
pate ented 4 on $70 good Enameled 42 
1006 8-page booklets, $25 1000 4-page folders, $20 
Write for Free Samples on Your Printed Letterhead 


E. FANTUS CO., Printers, 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Fine, Mr. Herrick, But You 
Don’t Go Far Enough 


(Continued from page 652) 


order clerk can’t be taught to look 
out for details, and then whenever 
he guesses and guesses wrong he 
has the order clerk’s indefinite in- 
structions for an alibi, and the order 
clerk has the alibi that no one ever 
told her they needed the missing in- 
formation.” 

He agreed to it all, and in a few 
days he wrote a veritable master- 
piece of shop and factory practice, 
and had copies of it made for every 
department. More than that—he of- 
fered a $10 prize for suggestions that 
would better any of his plans. And 
he received some very helpful sug- 
gestions. We soon had a new spirit 
in the entire plant. Don’t misunder- 
stand me. We did not turn the 
place into Utopia over night. We 
still had, and I guess always will 
have, some sour apples—bolsheviks, 
the newspapers call them—but on 
the whole, we had a new place. 


A Better Spirit 


All the time you’ve been reading 
this article you’ve probably won- 
dered why nothing was said of the 
salesmen. Of course the majority 
of my time was spent in the sales 
department and I could see ample 
room for improvement there, but I 
knew it was useless to try to ac- 
complish very much in the sales de- 
partment until we had the plant and 
the organization to back them up. 


What was the use of bringing in 
the salesmen to see a dirty, ill kept, 
mismanaged plant? What was the 
use of preaching loyalty, enthusiasm 
and all that sort of thing only to 
have them come in and absorb some 
of the spirit of jealousy, distrust, 
and hatred that pervaded the office 
and factory? 

When I decided that the factory 
and office organization was in a 
mood to welcome the salesmen I 
outlined my plan to the president 
and received his enthusiastic ap- 
proval. It was my plan to have the 
men come in by groups. The east- 
ern division men, with their district 
manager, were to come in first; the 
central division second and _ the 
western division third. I put it up 
to them that they must do a month’s 
business in three weeks to make up 
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for the week lost in visiting the fac- 
tory. Each man was given a quota 
representing a twenty or twenty- 
five per cent increase over the same 
month a year previous. But they 
were given only three weeks to 
reach this quota. They were backed 
up with special direct mail advertis- 
ing drives in advance of their calls, 
and for the first time in the history 
of the business the men were sent 
carefully compiled lists of prospects, 
special sales data, and various other 
suggestions. Each district manager 
was called in, a month in advance, to 
help lay out the plans for the three- 
week drive. They felt the differ- 
ence in the atmosphere in the fac- 
tory and transmitted some of their 
new enthusiasm to their men in the 
field. 

The eastern division did as well 
as could be expected. Seven out of 
nine men made their quotas. One 
man made his quota in two weeks, 
and another completed his the first 
day of the third week. The week 
before the men were to arrive we 
put on a special clean-up day in the 
plant and office and every member 
of the organization did something 
towards brightening up the plant 
and office. Every window was 
washed, the signs over the plant, 
and the signs on the water tower 
were relettered. A big welcome 
sign was erected over the front 
door, and a few flags and banners 
draped over the entrance. 


The Salesmen Showed Speed 


While there were only ten men in 
the first group the meeting was as 
carefully planned as if there had 
been a hundred. They inspected 
the plant on regular schedules, and 
each department foreman explained 
to the salesmen the various opera- 
tionshis department was_ respon- 
sible for. Meetings were held every 
morning at nine and lasted until 
noon. The salesmen were served a 
special lunch each day in the factory 
lunch room, and in the afternoons 
one floor of the factory was in- 
spected. Before the first group left 
each man had agreed to a quota for 
the remainder of the year. Everyone 
of them had ironed out grievances 


. 


~ 30.000 ca 


MOLLOY MADE 


s 


; Springs eldy 


SLLINOIS WATCH COMPANY 


HOSE realizing the import- 

ance of securing the utmost 

returns from each individual 
catalog they print will be inter- 
ested in the experience of the 
Illinois Watch Company. They 
have insured practically 100% 
effective circulation by using 
Molloy Made covers. 


The use of these handsome, 
Molloy Made, hand colored, 
embossed, leather-like covers has 
caused practically every catalog in 


the edition of 30,000 to be saved 
—and their sustaining influence 
will be felt until a new catalog is 
issued. Gross sales are sure to be 
greater through the increased pull- 
ing power of individual catalogs. 


The cost of Molloy Made 
covers is less than you imagine. 
Their benefit to you can be gauged 
in actual dollars and cents re- 
turns. We will gladly work with 
you to produce a cover that will 
make your catalog more effective. 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Chicago Offices, 2857 North Western Avenue 


Eastern Sales Office, 300 Madison Avenue, New York 


Carlton Publicity, Ltd., London, England 


Catalog 


Covers 


talogs that are SMVED 
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The New York Milline 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING has just as clearly defined a standard of 
measurement as the pound, the yard, or the gallon; and it need never be 
purchased by guesswork or on so slender a thread of logic as personal pre- 

dilection. It doesn’t necessarily follow that the paper you read yourself is the best 
advertising medium for your product. 

The value of all advertising is measured by the milline: The cost of distributing an agate line 
one million times. In other words, the milline indicates the rate each newspaper would charge 
per agate line if it had 1,000,000 circulation. 

It is, therefore, an accurate gauge of a newspaper’s advertising usefulness, since it indicates at a 
glance whether or not its rate is based on those sound economic principles necessary to insure 
a profitable return from the space used. 


Among the standard-sized newspapers of Greater New York, THE WORLD Milline is the /Jowest 
at which advertising can be bought. In all its circulation classifications, it offers a value unap- 
proached in its actual economies, as the following tabulation indicates, based upon the average 
of the maximum and minimum millines: 


AVERAGE MILLINES 


Paper ctx , oe + jeeuele 
THE WORLD ....... . $1.58 $1.44 $1.32 
Second Paper ........ , as 1.59 1.44 
py ae . £37 1.85 1.45 
Fourth Paper ........ . 3.69 2.59 2.06 
Fifth Paper .......... . 4.56 2.96 2.40 


Among the Sunday newspapers, THE WORLD'S rate advantage for city concentration, where 
it does the advertiser most good, is even more marked. 


AVERAGE MILLINES 


Paper For City For Trading For Total 
Concentration Area Circulation 
THE WORLD ....... . $1.16 $1.48 $0.82 
Second Paper ........ . 1.11 72 
SG POOOr .. 2.6 cuss . wal 1.82 1.05 
Fourth Paper ........ . 3.99 2.71 1.88 
Pith Paper ....6 466%. — 3.31 2.31 


If an advertiser can buy a commodity or a unit of service for $1.16, it is inconceivable that he can 
justify the purchase of the identical service elsewhere for $5.16. 


For, let it be remembered, that until a newspaper can serve exclusively every home of great 
buying power in a city—and prove it!—the purchase of what is termed “class circulation” is a 
highly speculative venture in costly experimentation. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


General Motors Bldg. Mallers Building Chancery Building Title Insurance Building Securities Building 
Detroit Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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with credit department, and 
nearly everyone of them had sub- 
mitted definite suggestions in writ- 
ing for the improvement of some de- 
partment of the organization, prod- 
uct or service. 

The New Sales Program 

Aiter the first group left the fac- 
tory, word went out that the second 
group would come in about two 
months later. By this time I had 
started a weekly house organ for 
the salesmen and plant employees. 
We put it up to the second group to 
beat the first. They did. At the 
end of the second day of the third 
week every man in the second group 
had made his quota. Three men 
completed their quotas by the end 
of the first week. Daily bulletins of 
the standings of the various men in 
the central divisions were posted in 
each department of the factory and 
ofice. By the time the second 
group was due at the plant nearly 
every foreman, and many of the 
workers, knew the names of all the 
salesmen in this group. 

Later the western division came 
in. They worked manfully to beat 
the central division, and some indi- 
vidual high records were made, but 
collectively they didn’t beat the cen- 
tral division—however, they were 
none the less enthusiastic. 

At the end of the year we had 
more unfilled orders on the books 
than at any time in the history of 
the business, despite the fact that 
shipments were about twenty per 
cent ahead of any previous year. 
The business made a fair profit, 
after distributing a liberal bonus to 
every employee. The bonus was 
unheard of in this organization prior 
to my time. We added six new 
salesmen during the second year— 
rather we hired ten new men, and 
six of them made good. During the 
summer of the second year I was 
there we had a rousing convention 
of the entire sales organization, and 
no sales manager was ever backed 
up by a more enthusiastic office and 
factory organization. It seemed as 
it nearly everyone tried to impress 
the salesmen with the idea that he 
Was doing his level best to turn out 
a product that would be easier to 
sell, and give greater satisfaction, 
than any other product on the 
market. 

After two years on this job I be- 
lieve I have the friendship of nearly 


everyone in the business. I am con- 
fident that the foremen get along 
better with each other. The various 
executives all go out to lunch in a 
group with the president, and 
frankly seem to enjoy each other’s 
company. Records show a _ hand- 
some increase in sales and profits. 
Absenteeism has decreased gratify- 
ingly, and turnover in the office and 
factory has shown a slight decrease, 
although there is still much more 
room for improvement. Of the 
original twenty-four salesmen we 
still have twenty of them. Two re- 
signed because they didn’t like the 
new regime, one went into business 
for himself, and one died. One dis- 
trict manager resigned because he 
had always run his district just as 
he pleased, and couldn’t see why we 
injected a few new ideas into the 
business. [I was mighty proud 
when his boast that “I'll resign and 
take all my men with me,” didn’t 
pan out as he planned. He took 
only one away from us, and I was 
not very sorry to see him go. 
A Record of Achievement 

Please don’t think this job has 
been an easy one. There were times 
when it looked as if I had failed 
miserably. We've had _ battles— 
plenty of them. The greatest battle 
came when I demanded that the 
shipping department head be dis- 
charged. He absolutely refused to 
march in step with the new order of 
things. Two or three foremen 
would drive their departments at 
top speed to rush out orders, only to 
see the finished goods remain in the 
shipping room two or three days 
before being shipped. We have had 
three advertising managers in two 
years and the one we now have is 
to go. 

I have my troubles, but I wouldn't 
trade my position for any other I’ve 
ever had, because I can look back 
with some pardonable pride on what 
I’ve done, and because I can get a 
thrill out of what I expect to do next 
year—and the year after. 

And, best of all, every blooming 
man, woman and child in the fac- 
tory, office and sales force thinks he 
has been responsible in a large de- 
gree ‘for the change that has been 
wrought in our business. And be- 
cause they think so, I know they’ll 
be ready to help me put over every 
new idea we want to try out. 
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140-page Book full of life- 
size ruled forms, each one 
completely filled in. The 
answer to problems of sales, 
advertising, personnel, ac- 
counting, record keeping for 
any business. 
Send for this Book today 

John C. Moore Corporation 


(Established 1839) 
2122 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


i 
“S 


MOORES svstEMs 


os -Use In More Than 
300,000 Offices 


The New York University 
Bureau of Business Research 
LEWIS H. HANEY, Ph. D., Director 


Announces for 
Attention of Advertising Managers 
MAGAZINE ADVERTISERS 

A Survey of Advertising Mortality 
This study covers the period from 1914 to 1921 
and contains reliable statistics on points of inter- 
est to advertisers, such as: size of appropriation, 
changing from magazines to other media, also 
reasons for discontinuing; when magazines are 
best media, when not. 

Sent postpaid upon receipt of $1.00 


Attention of Sales Managers 


THE EXCLUSIVE AGENCY 


A Study in the Marketing of 
Manufactured Products 
The report is based upon the experiences and 
opinions of 150 representative business houses, 
including both manufacturers and middlemen, in 
nearly all fields where exclusive agencies are pos- 
sible. It answers authoritatively the most im- 
portant questions that are likely to arise concern- 
ing the exclusive agency. 
Sent postpaid upon receipt of $1.00 

The facts for the above were gathered by per- 
sonal interviews and by written questionnaires, 
and are conveniently tabulated for reference. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
BOOK STORE 


100 Washington Square 
New York City 


TESTIMONIALS 


Orders, checks, maps, reports, blueprints, ete 
PHOTOSTAT prints are convincing photo- 
graphic facsimiles — produced without plates 
Send for Samples 
Best prices—Quichest service 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 
80 Maiden Lane New York City 
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ada 
Rings Up Sales 
On the Dealer’s Cash Register 


“As the campaign has been under way for some time, we are 
now in position to show very gratifying results, not only in sales 
to those of our customers who never had the pleasure of using 
(product), but also increased confidence in the (product) of those 
of our friends who have been using (product) right along. Never 
has the sale of (product) been bigger with us.” 


—.4n unsolicited endorsement of a 
prominent Eastern dealer. Name 
and further details on request. 


ada (Applied Direct Advertising) campaign referred to here was prepared 
and produced in its entirety by the Caxton organization. Caxton worked out the 
plan, wrote the copy, created the art work, did the printing, addressing, stamping 
and mailing—handled the complete campaign from its conception to distribution to 
a national hand-picked audience. 

Caxton ada campaigns produce “very gratifying” sales results for dealers in 
many lines because they are built upon a carefully worked out sales plan that gets 
the real driving force of the manufacturer’s selling power behind the dealer. 

Through Caxton Applied Direct Advertising the manufacturer is assured that the 
dealer is pushing his goods; that the consumer is being directed to an individual re- 
tail store, and that he has effectively localized his national advertising. 

Let Caxton sales promotion counselors analyze your marketing problems. Have 
them explain, without obligation, the advantages of localized national advertising 
combined with individualized local advertising—applied to your product. 

Have you read “Pre-Selling”? A copy free to sales, sales promotion and advertis- 
ing managers of manufacturing concerns with national distribution. To others the 
cost 1s one dollar. 


“~ 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 


Applied Direct Advertising 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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If yours is a product that sells to women 


you will appreciate from experience that 
the technique of advertising to women in 
all the details of paper illustration and 
typography, is a thing apart and entirely 
different from other classes of publicity. 
Woman's intense practicality coupled with 
her innate sense of beauty and the “eternal 
fitness of things” complicates the problem in 
a manner which only another woman can 
solve. Helen Dryden has assisted Gustav 
Jensen in preparing a_ booklet entitled 
“Originations’ for The Strathmore Paper 
Company, Mittineague, Mass., which gives 
many styles of lettering to attract the femi- 
nine eye and tells the “how” and “why” of 
advertisement composition for women. A 
request on your business 
bring a copy to your desk. 


stationery will 


“Tell It to Sweeney!” the New York 
News’ series of advertisements which have 
caused so much comment recently, as they 
have appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT and 
other business papers, have been reprinted 
in booklet form and may be obtained by ad- 
dressing The News, 25 Park Place, New 
York, or Tribune Building, Chicago. The 
. potential buying power of the masses, as 
compared to the “Classes” is portrayed with 
unusual freshness and interest in this re- 
markable series. 

The intangible something we call “‘atmos- 
phere’ which plays such an important part 
in the success or failure of advertising ef- 
fort—so difficult and yet so easy to attain, 
when all the elements of paper, color and 
technique of illustration are understood—is 
explained in a simple and inviting manner 
in a new booklet offered for the asking by 
The Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass. The booklet is 
printed on “Lodestone,” the company’s lead- 
ing “book” paper and offers new and color- 
ful ideas for the artist, the advertiser, the 
printer and the engraver. 


Engineers who are confronted with the 
problem of increasing the speed of the cur- 
rent and deepening the channels of rivers, 
always look first to the outlet. If the mouth 
of the stream is clogged with silt and debris, 
the current above is certain to be sluggish. 
Energetic measures at the point of ultimate 
distribution bring prompt relief to the 
. higher levels. Sales engineers who face a 
similar problem with the channels of mer- 
chandise distribution may profit by looking 
to the same cause. If retail clerks in your 
dealer outlets are “indifferent,” if they lack 
knowledge of the fundamentals of selling, if 
they are unfamiliar with the points of su- 
periority in your products, you cannot hope 
for increased sales until these conditions are 
remedied. 


A splendid example of constructive educa- 
tion for retail clerks is a little booklet en- 


titled “Better Retail Salesmanship” published 
by The National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. Copies of this booklet may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Merchants’ Service 
Department of the company. 


New side lights on the value of a trade- 
mark in merchandising your products, in 
preventing substitution and in curbing un- 
fair competition are given in a booklet re- 
cently published by Midas’ Trade-Mark & 
Patent Bureau, Ellsworth Building, Chicago. 
An interesting story of trade-mark practice, 
starting with the first individual “signature” 
early manufacturers placed upon their wares 
to distinguish them from cheaper imitations 
makes the booklet refreshing in its treat- 
ment of a subject that is full of interest to 
every sales executive. Copies will be sent 
to interested executives upon request. 


“The Other Fifty Million” is the title of 
a book about the rural half of the national 
market—and the contents are as worth- 
while as the title is catchy. It shows how 
and why the mail order companies are mak- 
ing millions from the farm trade and what 
is wrong with the sales tactics and the ad- 
vertising copy of many manufacturers. The 
farm field can yield sales and sales at a 
profit. Executive readers may secure a copy 
through the New York office of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT or direct from the W. S. Hill Com- 
pany, 8 West 49th Street, New York. Tre- 
mendously interesting. 


Investment bankers and _ underwriting 
banks interested in the development of se- 
curity sales beyond the confines of the metro- 
politan areas in which they are located will 
be agreeably impressed with marketing pos- 
sibilities in the Eighth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict as worked out by the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. The plan is explained in detail, 
with a wealth of facts to support it, in a new 
book, “Selling Bonds in the Eighth Federal 
Reserve District,’ which the paper will be 
glad to send to interested executives. Viewed 
from every angle, this book is one of the best 
examples of merchandising cooperation on 
the part of a metropolitan newspaper, which 
has come to our attention in many months. 


A corporation of one state “doing busi- 
ness” within the meaning of the law in 
another state, without having first duly 
qualified itself in that state, takes a serious 
risk. Its contracts may be unenforceable, its 
debts uncollectible, if those with whom it 
has transacted business in the second state 
care to take advantage of the law. 

The Corporation Trust Company, 37 Wall 
Street, New York, have published a book- 
let, entitled “When Doing Business Is II- 
legal,’ which might save you from the ques- 
tionable pleasure of “whistling for your 
money” over some disputed account. It is 
sent free on request. 
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The Authority 


on Automotive 
Distribution 


ERE is a book of county 
and state statistical data 
that will be a big help to 
sales executives in solving prob- 
lems pertaining to distribution 
—the third annual edition of 
Motor List Company's ‘“Auto- 


motive Statistics’ for 1924. 


It contains data on the dis- 


tribution of automobiles and 


trucks in every county in the 
United States—and automobile 
distribution has become a basic 
factor in estimating the buying 


power of county or city units. 


The new 


Page size, 84x11. 


“Automotive Statistics” will 
contain the following data on 


every county in the 
States—Ford Passenger 


United 


senger Cars, Total 
Farmer Auto Owners, 
Automotive Trade, 
Car Dealers, Truck 


and 1924 Population. 


Total 


The following general statis- 
tics of each state will also be 


given: 1924+ Population (urban 


and rural), Number of Farms, 
Bank Deposits, Value Farm 
Property, Value Farm Products, 
Value Manufactured Products, 
Miles Surfaced Roads, Miles 
All Roads and others. 


Pre-publication 
price—$25.00. The after publi- 
cation price will be $30.00. 


A subscription blank is pro- 
vided for your convenience. 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


Motor List Co., Division 
222 Polk Directory Building 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Enter our subscription for the 1924 
edition of ‘‘Automotive Statistics’ for 
which we agree to pay $25.00 upon 


delivery. 
Name of firm 
Address. 


Individual 


edition will be 
loose-leaf form in a handsome 
ring binder stamped in gold. 


Cars, 
Ford Trucks, Other Passenger 
Cars, Other Trucks, Total Pas- 
Trucks, 


Passenger 
Dealers, 


subscription 
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CHICAGO'S - - - - WONDERFUL - - - - HOTEL 


Your Next Convention 
—Hold it at THE DRAKE 


There are many reasons why THE DRAKE has become distin- 
guished as America’s Ideal Convention Hotel. Its location on Lake 
Michigan is magnificent. Though away from the noise and confu- 
sion of the city’s business center, guests are only a few minutes walk 
from it. Added to this are carefully planned arrangements for as- 
sembling and controlling a maximum attendance, such as were 
never before available in Chicago. 


This New Book Gives 
the Facts 


In it are recorded the experiences of 
many national associations and sales 
organizations at THE DRAKE. It 
answers your questions as to what type 
of service—what kind of accommoda- 
tions—what location make for complete 
success of a group gathering. 


32 pages— 


Associati i ~ 
tai sociation secretaries and other ex 


ecutives planning for future conven- 
tions will find the new DRAKE book 
a storehouse of helpful information. 


A copy sent on request. Write for edition ‘‘M’’ 


E 


Lake Shore Drive and 
Upper Michigan Avenue 


On Lake Michigan—Only a Few Minutes from the Loop 
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News of the Road 


Sales executives who have occasion to 
visit Butte, Montana, will be glad to hear of 
the formal opening in February of the new 
Finlen Hotel. The new hostelry, costing 
$750,000, is a reproduction on a smaller scale 
of the famous Hotel Astor in New York, 
and it has the distinction of being the tallest 
“skyscraper” in Butte. Special features in 


| the 165 rooms consist of new lighting systems 


and the novel arrangement for all phones 
and lamps. The sample rooms are also 
especially equipped with late lighting de- 


| vices and every conveniénce. 


The experiences of many sales organiza- 
tions who have held conventions at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, have been recorded 
in a book which will gladly be sent to any- 
one on request. Executives planning for 
future conventions will find the new Drake 
book a storehouse of helpful information. 


The Hotel Harding, named after the late 
President Harding, and located in his home 
town of Marion, Ohio, was another hotel to 
formally open in February. The Harding is 
eight stories high, contains 150 rooms and 
cost about $600,000. The guest rooms are all 
outside rooms, bright and comfortable, while 
most of them have private baths and run- 
ning ice water. That the Harding will be 
civic headquarters is shown by the fact that 
already the Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club and 
Chamber of Commerce have made arrange- 
ments to hold their meetings and dinners at 
the hotel. 


In opening the new Colonial Hotel at 
Gardner, Mass., the American Hotels Cor- 
poration has inaugurated a new era in the 
hotel business. The Colonial is a community 
owned hotel in which more than six hundred 
residents of Gardner are stockholders. 
Three hundred and eighty-five thousand 
dollars was subscribed by these citizens who 
can be depended upon to push this enter- 
prise. The American Colonial style has 
been emphasized in all details of construc- 
tion, furniture and fixtures, and already 
other hotels, similar in general design, are 
being constructed or projected in twenty 
American cities. 


Two new hotels are being planned for 
Kentucky. Louisville is to have a nineteen 
story hotel to be called the Kentucky, with 
600 guest rooms. All rooms will be large, 
light and furnished with every modern con- 
venience. The other hotel will be at Owens- 
boro where the new Rudd Hotel is to be 
built. The Rudd will contain 150 rooms 
and will cost over $400,000. 


From all reports it would seem that there 
are more salesmen on the road than ever 
before. Hotels are overcrowded and it has 
been necessary for many of them to build 
additions to care for their guests. Among 
these hotels are the Adolphus at Dallas, with 
a twenty-two-story addition, the San Diego 
‘rat San Diego with a seven-story addition, 
the Jefferson at Peoria with 200 rooms, the 
Miami at Dayton with 143 rooms, and the 
Foor Hotel at Greensboro, N. C., with 100 
more rooms. 
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Sales Executives to Meet in 
April at Chicago ° 


National Sales Managers’ Association Merges 
with American Management Association 


T a joint meeting of the repre- 
American 
Association, 


sentatives of the 

Management 
Chicago Sales Managers’ ssocia- 
tion, Chicago Executives’ Club, and 
the Advertising Council of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce 
Wednesday, February 13th, the ten- 
tative program for the meeting of 
the Sales Executives’ Division of the 
American Management Association 
to be held in Chicago April 10-11, 
was arranged. 

The tentative program, which re- 
ceived the support of the various 
representatives of the several asso- 
ciations, follows: 

1. Scientific Method Applied to 
Selling. 

(a) Sales Research Departments, 
R. B. Flershem, general sales man- 
ager, American Radiator Co. 

(b) Co-ordinating sales and pro- 
duction, W. C. Dunlap, vice-presi- 
dent. American Multigraph Sales 
Co, 

(c) Direct Selling, A. C. Fuller, 
president, Fuller Brush Co. 

(d) Relation of Advertising and 
Sales. 

(e) Re-building a Sales Organ- 
ization. 

({) Service and Sales Competi- 
tion. 

(g) Constructing a Sales Cam- 
paign., 

(h) Keeping Track of the Com- 
petitor, 


2. Personnel Side of Sales Man- 
agement: 


(a) Training of Salesmen, W. W. 
Charters, University of Pittsburgh. 

(b) Selection of Salesmen. 

(c) Compensation of Salesmen, 
C. K. Woodbridge, president, The 
Dictaphone Corporation. 

{d) Developing the Sales Per- 
sonality, 

(e) Developing the Sales Manual, 
L. V. Britt, general sales manager, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Sales Conventions, 
William Sample, vice-president, The 
Ralston Purina Co.; C. E. Steffey, 


(f) Holding 


general sales manager, National 
Cash Register Co. 

(g) Sales Personnel Departments, 
R. E. Wilson, Miller Rubber Co. 

(h) Getting the Cooperation of 
Salesmen. 

3. Other Business. 

The meeting to be held in April 
Was originally planned by the Na- 
tional Association of Sales Man- 
agers, but since the National Asso- 
ciation consolidated with the Ameri- 
can Management Association Feb- 
ruary 7th, the meeting in Chicago 
will be held under the auspices of 
the latter organization. 

Commenting on the consolidation 
of the two organizations C. K. 
Woodbridge, president of the Dicta- 
phone Corporation and president of 
the National Association of Sales 
Managers’ said: 

“T believe that business men will 
appreciate the wisdom of this move, 
which immediately associates the 
members of the National Associa- 
tion of Sales Managers with the 
leadership which embraces all fac- 
tors of business. It opens up an 
opportunity for organized sales 
management to cooperate with other 
factors in business administration to 
do great things for the advance- 
ment of business. It gives an 
opportunity to bring into proper re- 
lationship all the minds found in 
business in the solution of problems 
of sales management which, after 


‘all, are just as much problems of 


manufacture and finance.” 


A plan by which the city of Phila- 
delphia is to be divided into districts 
and each salesman to be given one 
district for a house-to-house can- 
vass, is announced by the Overland 
Hallar Corporation, Philadelphia 
distributors for the Willys-Over- 
land Company. Salesmen are not 
to be confined to their own districts 
exclusively, but will be allowed to 
sell a prospect anywhere in the city. 
The company will interview every 
Overland and Willys-Knight owner 
once a month, in addition to de- 
veloping new prospects. 
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Mechanical Advertising Book 


that automatically opens and closes 


Patented 


What the Book Does for the Advertiser 


1. Attracts attention hy movement of the 
pages. 

2. Holds the crowd by arousing curiosity as 
to what is on the following pages. 


3. Creates a demand by persuading the 
reader of the desirability of the product. 
1. IT ACTUALLY MAKES FIRST-HAND 
SALES. 
The following is only a partial list of the im- 
portant firms who realize the advertising value of 
this device and are at present using it. 
National City Bank of New York 
Rolls-Royce Automobile Company 
New York Telephone Company 
Hill Brothers. .................... Dromedary Dates 
Charles Scribners’ Sons. Books 
S. Glemby Sons’ Company Hair Nets 
Franklin Tie Knitting Mill Knitted Ties 
Bowery Savings Bank........... Banking 
Happiness Candy Company Candies 
Henry W. Savage Company Theatricals 
Abraham & Straus... Dept. Store 


CHESTER MECHANICAL ADVERTISING COMPAN) 
1416 Broadway, New York City 


Banking 
Automobiles 
Telephone 


SalesJManagement 


Circulation Growth 
Paid A. B.C. 


, ere 4,100 
July, 1920 ....... 5,347 
jee, 1082 ....... 5,587 
July, 1922 ....... 7,437 
January, 1923 .... 8,955 
February ........ 9,471 
| ee 9,780 
eee ere 10,223 
eee 10,931 
peer eer 11,140 
| Ses 10,986 
(0 errr 11,415 
September ....... 11,545 
October ......... 11,763 
Po ee 10,974 
December ....... 12,112 
January, 1924 .... 12,362 
February ........ 12,450 
ee 12,600 


More than ninety per cent of the 
titled “Sales Management” sub- 
scribers hold the position of 
sales manager or higher 


Gross Circulation March Issue 
13,250 Copies 


Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 


Prof. Berridge Awarded 
Prize in Thompson 
Contest 
The winners of the prize contest 
conducted recently by the J. Walter 
Thompson Company of New York 
City for the best essay on “A Sta- 
tistical Index of the Purchasing 
Power of Consumers in the United 

States” have been announced. 

The first prize of $1,500 was 
awarded to Prof. William A. Ber- 
ridge of Brown University for his 
essay entitled “An Index of the In- 
comes of Factory Workers.” Pro- 
fessor Berridge was assisted by the 
staff of the Brown Bureau of 
ness Research. 


Jusi- 


The second prize of $800 was 
awarded to Miss Emma A. Wins- 
West View Park, Riverside, 
Conn., and the third prize to 
Richard A. Flinn, chief of the Divi- 
Employment, New York 
State Department of Labor. 


low, 


sion of 


The prize winning essay not only 
develops an index covering indus- 
trial incomes, but tests it by com- 
parison with several other sets of 
hgures covering past records of gen- 
eral or specific business conditions. 
The part of the 
author to use industrial incomes as 
a basis for his work was due to the 
fact that available data covering 
these met what he regarded as three 
governing conditions: 


decision on the 


the size and 
aggregate income of the group in- 
volved, the degree of sensitiveness 
with which the income of the group 
fluctuates, and the reliability of the 
statistical evidence available for the 
group. 

The index thus developed is ca- 
pable of continuation currently so as 
to give, after it has been in use for 
a considerable length of time, a 
means of measuring purchasing 
power both nationally and region- 
ally of those parts of the country 
where industrial incomes are con- 
The usefulness of this 
cumulative body of material in the 
planning of advertising is obvious, 
since it gives a measure more direct 
than any of the available figures 
covering general business conditions 
by which response of consumers to 


spicuous, 


advertising can be forecast. 

The second prize essay, which is 
a detailed study of family budgets 
as a measure of purchasing power, 
is a useful supplement to Professor 
Berridge’s paper. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 36c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


BUSINESS SERVICE : c 


CAPITAL RAISED BY REACHING  SE- 
lected investors direct by mail. Twenty years’ 
experience writing investment advertising. Clients 
all over America. Outline your proposition—as- 
sets, capital needed, development plans, profit pos- 
sibilities, ete.—for free suggestions and_ book, 
“How to Raise Capital.’”” Gardner Advertising 
Service, E-511 Ridge Arcade, Kansas City, Mo. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER, CAPABLE 
of taking complete charge of manufacturer's or 
wholesaler’s marketing program, desires new con- 
nection. Has thorough knowledge of advertising 
and selling and is thoroughly trained in al] 
phases of sales promotion. Now connected with 
large manufacturer who advertises and distributes 
product nationally. Box 360, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


SEVERAL QUALIFIED SALES MANAGERS, 
with demonstrably successful records in recruiting 
and handling large organizations, will find perma- 
nent connections paying up to $10,000 a year 
in the 1924 expansion of one of the two largest 
manufacturers in its industry. A few important 
territories are open for real organizers. State 
experience fully and write at once to H. F. Baker, 
Gen. Sales Mer., 159 N. State St., Chicago. 


SALES MANAGER FOR BOND HOUSE. 
Entirely capable to inculcate sales plan with rigid 
adherence to house policy. Surety bond furnished. 
Have offices at 1006-7 Guardian Life Bldg., St. 
Paul, and several capable salesmen. Write Branch 
Manager, above address. 

SALESMEN AND SALES AGENCY WANTED 

Excellent cash commission. Nationally adver- 
tised and established product. United States, 
Canadian and foreign territory available. Ex- 
clusive selling franchise. Standard Equipment 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Sales Managers! 


New sparkling sales- 
men’s comic strip for 
your sales bulletins, 
house organs, mail- 
ing cards etc. New 
house organ pepper. 
We specialize in convention 
cartoons. 
Send fer proof sheets 


We Draw Cartoons to Order 


Business Cartoon Service 
Lew Merrell 35 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 


SALES PROMOTION 
ANNUAL 


INCREASED TO 


$5,000 SALES 


$106,000 annually within two years after adopting: 


my direct mail plans, copy and counsel. $50 to 
$50,000 daily sales developed for clients. Submit 
details of sales problems for free diagnosis. Ten 
years sales promotion manager Larkin Co. James 
C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


Selling Sense Nonsense 


takes the ‘“‘p’’ out of preach. A _ sales talk 
that is full of humor and meat. Your sales- 
men and dealers will appreciate it. A copy 
free to sales or advertising managers. 


A. H. DREHER 


3136 Washington Blvd. Cleveland, O, 


PEP BULLETINS 


FOR SALESMEN 


With Your Firm Name Imprinted 


JOHN J. LUTGE & STAFF 
Claus Spreckels Bldg. San Francisco 


Serving eastern clientsin 
Pacific Coast territory and 
Pacific Coast clients nationally 


Te tzzard Company 
ADVERTISING: MERCHANDISING 


HALCO QUALITY 


| Ea Tacoma -SEATTLE- San Francisco | 


and typewriters direct from one manufac- 


products. 
INKS AND RIBBONS will produce better mechanical letters 


because they are made from the best obtainable materia!s unaer the careru! supervisiou oi skilled men 
who understand the conditions under which they must give satisfactory service. 


OUR PRICES are lower when compared with supplies of the same high standard. 
OUR SERVICE is rapid and good because our branch offices are advantageously located 
to make immediate deliveries from stocks that are always fresh. 


Write Now for Our Latest Price List 


THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY 1:0 ras Ferry Road 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisce 


ke es A we” 
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7% 
Ribbons and Inks 


for the 
MULTIGRAPH NEOSTYLE 
MULTI-COLOR ADDRESS-O-GRAPH 
MIMEOGRAPH TYPEWRITERS 


Greater economy and better service 
can be had through the purchase of 
your supplies for duplicating machines 


who specializes in Highest Quality 


LO LES Bt Cy 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


aw. 


Mark on Namapco Maps with crayon, 
ink, or water color. Change as often 
as desired by washing the surface 
with sponge or damp cloth. 


HAT’S what The Cleveland Trac- 

tor Company wrote us some time 

after installing the Namapco Map 
System, shown above, in their home 
office. “This map equipment,” they 
add, “shows at a glance the boundary 
lines of our domestic districts and of 
our Canadian and foreign distributors, 
also the salesmen’s blocks and distrib- 
utors’ and dealers’ territories. The 
washable surface is very convenient, as 
territorial lines must necessarily be 
changed from time to time.” 


Namapco Washable Maps are espe- 
cially designed for sales and territorial 
work. By using a simple system of 
marking or tacking they enable you to 
plan sales and advertising campaigns 
intelligently, to route salesmen to best 
advantage, to analyze your distribution 
and visualize your sales possibilities, to 
keep in constant touch with distributors, 
dealers and salesmen, and to tell at a 


glance the exact condition in every sec- 
tion of your territory. 


Namapco Map Systems are available in 
any convenient size, and in either the 
Multi-Unit wing system of display (as 
shown above) or in cabinet systems. 
Whether your territory includes only 
one or two states or the entire forty- 
eight—whether you sell through jobbers 
and dealers, by mail, or through agents, 
a Namapco Map System, designed and 
built for your particular requirements, 
will prove an invaluable help in your 
sales and territorial work. 


Tell us where and how you sell, and let 
us make suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for a map system that will best 
meet your requirements. We will also 
send you an interesting illustrated 
booklet which shows and explains how 
various well-known concerns use these 
maps in planning and carrying out their 
sales work. 


Address Dept. D-3, Murphy Bldg., Indianapolis 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 


MAP MAKERS SINCE 1885 


111 N. Market St., CHICAGO 


Home Office, INDIANAPO-_AIS 


360 Broadway, NEW YORK 


What did Calumet get for this money? 


Distribution in thousands of grocery stores! 
Sales to hundreds of thousands of homes! 


Leadership in baking powder sales in this 
market— which consumes millions of dollars 
xo iar ll mat WT) worth of baking powder each year. 


hbakings Millions of house: 
“P know that 


Seen Many a manufacturer can study with profit the 
roe ee experiences of Calumet Baking Powder in win- 
the on sa ning first place in a highly competitive field! 


OR more than twenty years Calumet extremely difficult market to win. We 
: Baking Powder was manufactured in thought it would take a world of money 

GLAD NEW YEAR in omy b Chicago, but no attempt was made to sell and a long time. Much to our surprise 
AT Or eeRMAN| in this market. The company believed in we have been able to capture the market 
a a son the zone system of merchandising—cover- without spending the money contem- 


avening power ing one market after another intensively. plated and without waiting as long as 
Grateite Its The metropolitan market was feared as too expected. Further than that, this par- 
lever failing 


Youtzelooking or for ZS 


homes 
telied upon. Try it next time 


difficult, too complex, too large. 
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At iast, in 1919, the fight for Chicago busi- 
ness was begun. In conformity with its 
settled policy, newspapers formed the first 
line of assault. (Of Caiumet’s total adver- 
tising appropriation, 75° is devoted to 
newspapers.) All Chicago newspapers 
have been used, but of the money spent for 
newspaper advertising in Chicago, 42% has 
been concentrated in The Chicago Tribune. 
As the backbone of Calumet's campaign for 
this market, therefore, The Tribune is 
proud of the fact that 30% of Calumet's 
sales are now in the five states of The Chi- 
cago Territory, compared with 70% in the 
remaining 43 states. 
The Tribune is proud of the fact that one 
company, by intensive newspaper advertis- 
ing and by the zone system of merchandis- 
ing has achieved leadership in sales volume 
in its field. 
Harry W. Sehl of the Sehl Advertising 
Agency, advertising counsel for the Calu- 
met Baking Powder Company, has this to 
say of its campaign in The Chicago Terri- 
tory and The Chicago Tribune: 

“Like many manufacturers, Calumet 

put off tackling Chicago for many years, 

due to the feeling that it would be an 


ticular market has turned out to be an 
extremely profitable one for Calumet. 
We have found that the people of The 
Chicago Territory respond quickly to 
advertising and are liberal users of any- 
thing they buy. 


“In accomplishing these results Calu- 
met has used The Chicago Tribune con- 
sistently in a big, forceful way. I believe 
that any food manufacturer can get the 
lion's share of the business of the Chi- 
cago market if he will go after it right 
and use The Chicago Tribune, not in a 
spasmodic, half-hearted manner, but in 

a real way with a conviction that it can 
put his proposition across.” 

The Chicago Tribune is far stronger today 
than it was five years ago when Calumet 
found it so effective in breaking into the 
Chicago market. Tribune circulation is 
now at the highest point in its history— 
923,000 Sunday and 579,000 daily. Tribune 
men are trained not only in advertising but 
also in merchandising. They know by 
repeated contacts with jobbers and retail- 
ers how to make their advertising dollars 
produce the greatest possible returns in this 
market. Ask one to call and discuss the sale 
of your product in these five great states. 


“Business is as good as we make it!” 


The Dbicage Tribune 


{THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER/({ 


512 Fifth Avenue 7 South Dearborn Street Haas Building 
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British Departmental Stores as an Outlet for 


American Merchandise 
7 
Legal Steps in Organizing a British Company 
& 
The Place of the British Advertising Agency 


in Your British Campaign 


The PUBLICATIONS of 
ILIFFE & SONS Lrp 


LONDON ENGLAND 


THE AUTOCAR 

The acknowledged leader of the automobile press. Covers 
the whole field of motoring, and embraces all types of 
cars. Has a larger circulation than any other journal of 
its kind, and is the recognised best medium for reaching 
the British motoring public. Weekly. 

THE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEER 

A technical journal devoted to the theory and practice 
of automobile and aircraft construction. Issued in the 
interests of designers, draughtsmen, manufacturers, 
managers, and heads of departments. Has a_ highly 
specialised circulation of great value to suppliers of 
automobile manufacturers’ requirements. Monthly. 
MOTOR BODY BUILDING & Vehicle Construction 
An old-established trade journal published in the interests 
ot automobile manufacturers, motor body builders, garage 
proprietors, and motor repairers. The _ recognised 
authority on British coachwork, its designs being widely 
used by designers and manufacturers. Monthly. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 

A practical, well illustrated journal for all interested in 
mechanical road transport. Deals with all types of 
industrial and utility vehicles ; their maintenance, opera- 
tion, and control. Read by business men connected 
with all branches of trade and commerce. Weekly. 


THE MOTOR CYCLE 

‘lhe motor cyclists’ newspaper. Enjoys the distinction 
ot being the most widely circulated specialised journal in 
the world. Its advertising pages are the market place 
of the motor cycling community. Weekly. 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTION 

The British journal of works practice and administration. 
Deals expertly with all developments in modern repetition 
engineering. Circulates among manufacturing and pro- 
duction engineers. Monthly. 


ICE AND COLD STORAGE 

The oldest and largest British journal devoted to the ice 
making, cold storage, and the refrigerating industry. Its 
readers include executives connected with cold stores, ice 
factories, hop stores, public abattoirs, breweries, and other 
industries in which refrigerating machinery is used. Monthly, 


THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
Occupies a unique position among journals for the farm. 
Deals with every department of modern farming and makes 
a special feature of illustrations from original ‘‘ unfaked ” 
photographs of noteworthy live-stock. Weekly. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


and Photography , 
A very fully illustrated weekly journal catering for all classes 


of camera users. Recognised as the most productive medium 
for reaching the British photographic field. Weekly. 


THE MOTOR TRADER 

The premier trade journal in the British automobile field. 
Deals with private cars and business vehicles and enjoys 
the confidence of all the leading motor agents, dealers, 
and garage proprietors. Circulation 10,000 copies weekly. 


THE MOTOR CYCLE and Cycle Trader 

A pioneer journal that has grown up with the trade. 
Provides a direct link between manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of motor cycles and cycles. Weekly circulation 
10,000 copies. 


PERSONAL 
We shall be pleased to render any possible assistance to Sales 
Organisers and Managers who are visiting London for the great 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, and are interested in any 
of the markets embraced by these publications. A personal call at 
Dorset House would be welcomed. Full particulars and advertising 
rates will gladly be sent on request. 


ILIFFE & SONS LTD. 
Dorset House, Tudor St., London, E.C.4 


lelephone: CITY 2847 (13 lines.) 


UR G. Enos 
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BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION AND INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING CONVENTION ISSUES 


LONDON OFFICES: SENTINEL House, SouTHAMPTON Row, W.C. 1. 


Publication Offices: 


Dartnell Building, 1801 Leland Avenue; Chicago, U.S. A. 
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British Departmental Stores as an 
Outlet for American Goods 


Density of Population and Rapid Transit Make the Departmental 
Store an Important Factor in Getting English Distribution 


HE American manufacturer 

or his sales manager who is 

looking to the British de- 
partmental store as an outlet for his 
goods, must realise at the outset 
that he is dealing with only a part 
of the market if he centres his at- 
tention on the departmental stores 
as he understands them in _ the 
United States. Great Britain is as 
much as ever a “nation of shop- 
keepers,” and while most of the big 
towns have one or even more large 
departmental stores, they are not by 
any means so general here as in the 
States, and a very large volume of 
business is still done through shops 
specialising in 
modity. 


one class of com- 

There are quite a large number of 
big houses who continue to handle 
drapery goods to the exclusion of 


furnishings, such as carpets; men’s 


outfitting shops that deal exclu- 
sively with their commodities; 
tailors (apart from ready-to-wear 


clothing) are almost invariably re- 
stricted to their trade; chemists are 
almost entirely in their class of 
trade from the American drug 
stores, excepting Messrs. Boots, 
Ltd., and one or two other multiple 
shops (called chain stores on your 
side) which have sprung up during 
the last twenty years. 


By Samson Clark 


Hiardware is dealt with by iron- 
mongers; china and giass is a sepa- 
rate trade; and so on in a host of 
directions. So that while the de- 
partmental stores offer a good 
market it is only a part of the 
market, and by far the larger part 
is still in the hands of the small 
trader, and the small trader has to 
be cultivated. Moreover, there is 
naturally a good deal of jealousy 
between the small trader and the 
departmental store, which has to be 
taken into account. Any selling 
campaign that is commenced with- 
out regard to different conditions 
and indeed without close knowledge 
of them, is foredoomed to much dis- 
heartening trouble and considerable 
loss of time and money. 

There is yet another considera- 
tion, which is that the big depart- 
mental stores are very keen buyers, 
and being able to buy in large quan- 
tities, they always endeavour to get 
cut prices, and, if possible mark 
goods at cut prices, so that the 
question of a standard fixed price 
for goods is one that has to be 
thought out and decided upon with 
considerable care. Ii the commod- 
ity which is intended for the British 
market lends itself to a fixed price, 


which can be upheld and made 
known by adequate advertising, 
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there is no doubt that it will be re- 
ceived more sympathetically by the 
trade as a whole, always provided 
that the margin left for the retailer 
is sufficient to be encouraging. The 
retailer’s profit of thirty-three and 
a third per cent on the selling cost 
should be provided if at all pos- 
sible; at any rate, at the beginning, 
until the goods are well known and 
a demand has been created, which 
will result in bigger and _ readier 
sales and enable the retailer to get 
his satisfactory return on quantity 
distribution. This percentage of 
one-third as a gross profit is sub- 
ject to increase or decrease accord- 
ing to the class of the commodity 
and custom of the trade; speaking 
generally, the retailer would look for 
that margin on his ordinary stock. 


A fact which is not sufficiently 
realised by most Americans who 
come over here is that the popula- 
tion of Great Britain alone, exclud- 
ing Ireland, is about forty-three 
millions; that the area of Great 
Britain is so small that it could be 
dumped into New York alone with 
ample space to spare. This com- 
paratively small area is so covered 
by railways that practically no part 
of it is more than a day’s journey 
from London, and most of the big 
towns can be reached from any 
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point by rail within a few hours. 
This means that the London news- 
papers are on the breakfast tables 
every morning throughout almost 
the whole of England, and Scotland 
is served equally well from Glasgow 
and its other centres. Even so far 
north as St. Andrews in Fifeshire— 
450 miles from London—it is pos- 
sible to buy London morning papers 
before 8 a. m. 
Jusiness, on the 
whole, is speedier in 
Great Britain than in 
the United States. This 
may be challenged on 
your side, as we seem 
to have a_ reputation 
for travelling in leaden 
boots, but I would drop 
the hint to our Ameri- 
can that this 
idea had better be “cut 
out” if they are coming 
over here to do busi- 
ness. One result of this 
communica- 
tion and denseness of 
population (there are 
seven and a half mil- 
lions in London alone), 
is that with transport 
so easy, the shopkeeper 
does not buy in large 
quantities. In prac- 
he makes the 
wholesaler keep his 
stock and draws on 
him as cautiously as 


friends 


speed in 


tice 


possible and in as small 
quantities as his trade 
will allow, knowing 
that in the ordinary 
course of things he can post his 
order over night and get delivery al- 
most at once, so that the idea of dis- 
posing of goods in our provincial 
towns by the carload is based on a 
condition of things that simply does 
not exist. In the case of heavy 
goods depots are established in the 
larger centres, but ordinarily one 
centre is enough, and the orders will 
be for smaller lots and fre- 
quent deliveries than would usually 
obtain in connection with the same 
goods in the States. 

A mistake that is not infrequent 
on the part of American houses en- 
deavouring to open up trade in 
Great Britain is to start off with an 
advertising campaign with the idea 
that plenty of publicity is almost the 
only thing necessary to put over any 
commercial proposition. Here the 


more 
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ditterence of temperament in the 
two peoples should be taken into 
account. 

sut, apart from these variations 
of outlook and temperament, the ad- 
vertising conditions are very differ- 
ent. The circulations of our great 
national daily and weekly papers are 
considerably greater than those of 
American newspapers of the same 


i 
rs * 


A view of the interior of William Whiteley, Ltd., London, showing the 


grand staircase in the Central Dome 


class. For example, the “Daily Mail” 
has a certified net sale of 1,800,000 
and the “News of the World,” a 
Sunday newspaper, claims a sale of 
3,000,000 per week. The reason is, 
of course, that transport is easy 
with the centres of population so 
together. Then again the 
magazine market on our side is in 


close 


no way comparable with yours as 
an advertising field. We _ have 
nothing of our own production that 
is within sight of the wonderful 


“Ladies’ Home Journal” or “Satur- 
day Evening Post.” The nearest 
a > 


that we can put up against these 
on our side are “Nash’s” and “Good 
Housekeeping,” neither of which is 
wholly British. The point of this 
short comparison of the newspaper 
and magazine media of both nations 
is that in Great Britain the maga- 
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zines alone are quite insufficient to 
carry a campaign of any magnitude 
and that the newspaper press would 
have to be used much more than 
would necessarily be the case in the 
States. 

A point that I would suggest as 
being well worthy of consideration 
on your side, is that of having the 
goods sent over here in bulk and 
packed on this. side, 
and the same remark 
applies to the propa- 
ganda matter which is 
a necessary part of any 
campaign. American 
methods of packing 
and putting-up special- 
ised articles are gener- 
ally much superior to 
our simply 
cause 


own, be- 
insufficient 
has been, and in most 
still 
given to this aspect ot 
merchandising; but 
costs of printed matter. 
cartons and labour are 
lower on this side and 
equally good, provided 
the original thought 
and guidance are avail- 
able. 


care 


cases is being, 


Moreover, it must 
be remembered that 
the American selling 


phraseology does not 
always appeal to the 
Britisher; in fact, in 
most cases, some 
changes are necessary. 
They may be slight 
changes, but they are 
very important nevertheless. 

This raises yet another point. 
There is no doubt that many an 
American proposition tumbles down 
on this side because it is put forward 
by an American sales organization 
looking at everything through Amer- 
ican eyes without regard to British 
conditions and temperament. The 
aggressive American salesman who 
talks “hot air’ and is 
whirlwind tactics, will save money 
for himself and his firm by staying 
at home. The American houses 
who have been most successful on 
this side, I think I am quite safe in 
saying, are those who have a British 
staff for contact purposes on this 
side (at any rate in the early stages 
of a campaign), and have been con- 
tent gradually to assimilate British 
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Pitfalls of English Law for American 
Sales Managers - 


How to Form a Limited Liability Company to Get 
the Advantage of the Preferential Tariffs to Colonies 


By Leslie Pocock 


Solicitor of the British Supreme Court of Judicature 


T is true that American law is 
founded on English law, but 
there are differences which must 

be noted. The latter has grown out 
of the ancient custom of merchants, 
and has been gradually brought up 
to date by legislation. 

It is the intention of this article to 
deal with such important points as 
the relations of principal and agent 
(especially with regard to foreign 
principals) with contracts, with the 
sale of goods (under the Sale of 
Goods Act), and the formation of 
companies. One of the very first 
things a sales manager will do is to 
enter into various “contracts” either 
for the sale of his goods or any other 
matter. As English contracts are in 
at least one respect peculiar to 
themselves, he must know his posi- 
tion and his rights under them. 


Where a Contract Is a Contract 


\ contract (as defined by an emi- 
nent British lawyer), is an agree- 
ment enforceable by law, and in 
order that a contract in this country 
should be binding upon both parties 
it must either be under seal (i.e., 
sealed as well as signed) or a “con- 
sideration” must move from each 
party to the other. Put simply, this 
means that each party must agree 
to do something or give something 
of value in return for the advantages 
he himself is getting. With a few 
exceptions, anyone can enter into a 
binding contract. The exceptions 
are infants (those under twenty-one 
years of age), married women (ex- 
cept as regards their separate prop- 
erty with which they are entitled to 
deal), and lunatics or bankrupts, 
which latter may not have goods or 
credit of a greater value than £10 
sterling without disclosing the fact 
of their bankruptcy. 

As regards contracts entered into 
with infants, the Infants’ Relief Act 
of 1874 declares them absolutely 


void save that an “infant”? can be 
made liable for “necessaries” which 
word has been construed to mean 
anything in the nature of food, 
clothing or other necessities or com- 
modities in keeping with his social 
position. Contracts which are for 
the infants’ benefit may also be 
made binding. 

Broadly speaking, the Married 
Women’s Property Acts 1882-1893, 
enables a married woman to “bind” 
(i.e., render available for her credi- 
tors) property which is entirely her 
own and which she has not been re- 
strained from dealing with by some 
settlement or other deed. She may 
also enter into contracts as an 
agent. 

However, all these difficulties may 
be avoided by obtaining some other 
party (for example, a father or hus- 
band), to enter into the contract 
with the infant or the woman. 

When dealing with corporations 
(in England a “corporation is a 
body or society such as a municipal 
authority or city guild which is au- 
thorized by law to act as one indi- 
vidual”), it is advisable to see that 
the corporation with whom business 
is done has power to enter into the 
proposed contract, as often corpora- 
tions are expressly forbidden to en- 
ter into certain forms of contracts 
by the charter from which they de- 
rive their powers. 


Be Careful of Corporations 


In the case of companies incor- 
porated under the Companies (Con- 
solidation) Act 1908 (these com- 
panies correspond with the Ameri- 
can “corporations’’) an inspection of 
the “Memorandum” and “Articles of 
Association” is advisable if the sales 
manager has any doubt as to their 
standing, or if there is any doubt as 
to the exact limits of a company’s 
power to contract. These particu- 
lars are required to be kept by law 
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and can be inspected on the file at 
Somerset House in the Strand, Lon- 
don, upon the payment of a 1/- fee. 

Companies under this act are di- 
vided into two classes, public and 
private. The main distinction be- 
tween them is that the former issue 
their shares to the public which the 
latter are forbidden to do. 


If it is anticipated that the Eng- 
lish markets will interest American 
firms to any large extent, the sim- 
plest way to deal with the matter is 
for the sales manager to form—at 
practically nominal cost—a limited 
liability company in this country, 
which not only simplifies matters in 
every way, and reduces personal 
liabilit\Y to a minimum, but permits 
the company—as a registered Eng- 
lish company—to take advantage of 
the preferential tariffs to the British 
colonies and independencies. A com- 
pany has also the additional benefit 
of being able to sue (or to be sued) 
in any name under which the com- 
pany is registered. 


Limited Liability Companies 


All that is necessary to form a 
private limited liability company is 
to file a statement of the nominal 
capital of the proposed company, to- 
gether with a declaration of compli- 
ance with the Companies Act; and 
the registration of “Memorandum 
and Articles of Association,” the 
former of which is a statement of 
the trading purposes and powers of 
the company, whilst the latter deals 
mainly with technicalities which are 
usually printed in block from what 
is called “Table A.” Upon these 
formalities being complied with a 
certificate of incorporation is given 
to the company which may then im- 
mediately start trading. 

Even simpler than its formation 
is a company’s “winding up.” This 
may be done when the winding up 
is voluntary (and not compulsory 
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When in Britain 
do as Britons do, 
Employ a_ British 
Advertising Agent 


a 


Bata 


Mr. F. E. POTTER, Governing Curector of Fredk. E. Pott: 
Ltd... and Chairman of the Church Advertising Section of th. 


1024 International Advertising Convention 


Unquestionably, the advertising of 
British Goods in America should be 
directed by Americans. Similarly 
American Goods on the British Market 
need British advertising methods and 
direction to ensure full success. 
National knowledge and understand- 
ing is essential—in both countries. 


Potter's, of Kingsway, 
advertise in Britain the 
following American 
Products : 


Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pens. 

Pyrene Fire Extin: uisners. 

Dennison's Tags and Crepe Paper. 
Dixon's “ Eldorado” Pencils. 
Globe-Wernicke Library & Office Furniture. 
Libby's Evaporated Milk (Trade). 
Ruberoid Roofing. 

O'Cedar Polish Mop, 

Holophane Scientific Illumination. 

The Keeley Cure. 

Emeralite Lamps. 

Jenkins’ Valves. 

Parker Lamp. 

Booklet “World-Wide Publicity” on request 


reED* €£. 
POTTER L™ 


Imperial House, Kingsway,London, W.C. 


upon the application of its creditors 
or under supervision of the court) 
in one of three ways: 

1. When the period fixed by the 
articles for the duration expires or 
an event occurs in the occurrence 
of which the articles provide that it 
shall be dissolved and the company 
passes a resolution to that effect. 

2. If the company passes a spe- 
cial resolution to wind up, or 

3. If the company passes an ex- 
traordinary resoluton to the effect 
that it cannot by reason of its liabil- 
ities continue its business, and that 
it is advisable to wind up. 

It will be of advantage now to 
discuss shortly the legal aspect of 
the relationship between employer 
and employee—or, in other words, 
between principal and agent. 


Authority of Agent 


The most essential thing to know 
from the point of view of this article 
is when the English law holds the 
agent liable personally and when 
the principal is liable for the agent’s 
actions. 

On a contract entered into be- 
tween the agent and a third party: 

(1) When his existence is known 
to the third party the principal alone 
will be liable unless (a) the agent 
has also agreed to be bound, (b) the 
principal is not in a position to be 
legally bound (for example, if he is 
under age), (c) if the contract is 
under seal and the agent has not 
the authority of his principal under 
power of attorney to execute it or 
(d) if by trade custom the agent is 
held liable. In any or all of these 
exceptions the agent will also be 
bound by the contract unless it be 
clear from a perusal of the contract 
that it was the intention of the third 
party that the agent should not be 
liable. It used once to be thought 
that where an agent (for example, 
an American sales manager) con- 
tracted here for a principal out of 
the jurisdiction of the English 
courts, the agent was always liable 
personally, but this seems today to 
be of very questionable authority 
and is not to be relied upon. 


Although an agent may not be 
liable on a contract, he may yet be 
in a position to sue if he has an in- 
terest in the proceeds on the deal, 
as for example a “lien.” Further- 
more, where a third party (that is 


Telegrams * Exultation, Estrana, London. 
Telephone No. - - Regent 3366 (4 Lines) 
Members of the Association of British 
Advertising Agents — Incorporated 
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one who is doing business with the 
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agent) knowing who the real prin- 
cipal is, chooses to give credit to the 
agent personally, and his position is 
such that he is able to make him 
liable, then the third party’s right of 
action against the principal is lost. 
(This was laid down in a case— 
Paterson vs. Gandesque—so far 
back as 1812.) 

(2) The principal or the agent can 
sue or be sued by the third party 
according to their respective desires 
when the existence of a principal re- 
mains undisclosd to the third party. 
That is to say, that if a sales man- 
ager came to this country and chose 
to trade under his own name, not 
disclosing the fact that he is acting 
for an American firm, he himself 
can sue on the contract or be sued 
on it; and where the American prin- 
cipal is afterwards discovered by the 
third party. by accident or other- 
wise, he may be sued instead of the 
agent, or he may disclose himself 
and sue on the contract in his own 
name. 

But if an agent contracts dis- 
tinctly as an agent, although not di- 
vulging the name of his principal, 
he cannot be made liable save under 
some special trade custom. 


Orders Above £10 Must Be Written 


Apart from the points already 
enumerated in this article on con- 
tract and the sale of goods, it is use- 
ful to remember one or two more 
points. By the Statute of Frauds 
any contract for the sale or purchase 
of real property (that is, freehold 
land or houses), above the value of 
£10 must be in writing, and by Sec. 
4 of the Sale of Goods Act, any con- 
tract for a consideration above £10 
must be in writing also. 


Although it is not likely to occur 
under present day commercial con- 
ditions, it should be stated that by 
the Statute of Limitations, debts 
over six years old are termed “Stat- 
ute-barred” and cannot be recov- 
ered unless some acknowledgment 
by the debtor has been received by 
the creditor within that time of the 
money owing. 


If actions are brought for amounts 
owing for work done or goods sup- 
plied it is necessary to discover in 
which court of what division to 
bring them. For matters under £20 
they must be brought in the county 
courts, while matters over £40 are 
brought in the high court. 
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FOR 29 YEARS 
One of the Derrick 
‘doit better’ accounts. 
From 1894 to 1924 


SERVICE 


Why are Quaker Oats bought in the British 
Isles in preference to all other oats? Value, 
quality, flavour? Yes, but merit did not auto- 
matically proclaim itself to the potential consumer. 
Efficient selling here, as anywhere, calls for the 
solution of a host of problems—and for that you 
must dig—dig deep. 


A sound first step in opening up the British market 
is to consult Derrick’s, a British advertising organi- 
sation with an American Managing Director who 
himself has 29 years’ experience of this market. 


Witness the many important American advertisers 
in Great Britain, and equally important British 
advertisers who entrust their advertising to 
Derrick’s. 


If you want it, write for our little booklet 
“The Derrick Services” —coming to the Conven- 
tion or not, convene Derrick’s. 


, 


ont 
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THE 
DERRICK SERVICES 
Af your service—— One or All, 


MARKET RESEARCH 
SERVICE: merchandising 
counsel based upon skilled 
investigation and analysis 
of existing and potential 
niarkets. 

PRESS ADVERTISING 
SERVICE from Policy to 
Practice, including ali tech- 
nical details, schemes, copy, 
contracting. 

OUTDOOR PUBLICITY 
SERVICE: contracting, 
and inspecting, bill posting, 
tram, ‘bus, and railway 
display, painted and electric 
signs. 

PRINTING SERVICE: 
writing, designing, and 
printing of catalogues, book- 
lets, posters, show-cards, 
and house organs. 
ADVERTISING ART 
SERVICE: a well-equipbed 
studio of specialist artists 
work for all commercial 
purposes. 


PAUL E. DERRICK 
Advertising Agency Ltd. 


Phones: - Gerrard 8900 
Grams: Pauldrick, London 
Cables: Pauldrick, London 
Codes: Bentleys and Western 


110, St. Martin’s Lane 


(Trafalgar Sq.) 


LONDON 


“I 


The Samson Clark Leéfure Hall has seating capacity for 160. i} 
leftures are given in this room and from time to time leading commercial 


men, bankers, journalists and members of Parliament meet here to discuss 
problems connetted with advertising and business development. 


An example of our Seryice to 
American Clients 


E are handling a large volume of American 
business in a way which is giving complete 
satisfaction to clients. 

Rather less than a year ago one of NewYork’s national 
advertisers opened a London depot and invited the 
Samson Clark organisation to submit ideas and a 
scheme of advertising. In our judgment the American 
plan was not suited to British conditions and we 
advised a campaign which differed widely from the 
one employed in the States. The expenditure for the 
first six months was less than $10,000, but it produced 
more than 40,000 enquiries and 6,000 post orders with 
an average value of $5 each. The British advertising 
reached out to every part of the Empire and beyond. 
It brought enquiries from Australia, India, Canada, 
New Zealand, South Africa, South America, China, 
Japan, Egypt, the Malay States and even from the 
United States. In six months the British business 
made more progress than the parent company in 
New York made in its first year. Many of the 
ideas originated in London have been adopted for use 
in U.S.A. Here are extracts from letters received from 
the New York office :—(1) “ All your advertisements 
have been prepared in a most workmanlike manner. 
We assure you that it is a great satisfaction to work 
with you.” (2) “ Your advertisements are producing 
an unusually large percentage of business from 
enquiries.” (3) ““We congratulate you upon the 
appearance of the advertisements prepared by you. 
The press advertisements, booklets, etc., are being 
handled in a thoroughly expert manner.” 
References to American clients gladly furnished on 
request. 


ROM the Sales 


Manager’s 


point of view, the United 


Kingdom, 
than the State of 


smaller in area 


New York 


but possessing a population of 
nearly fifty million people, is an 
ideal market in which to operate. 
In no other country will you tind 
territory so easy or so economical 


to work. 


The measure of success achieved 


in the British market by 


manufacturers should 


American 
encourage 


others to come into this field on’. 


* * * 


If it is true as has 


been said 


that America’s bid for industrial 
supremacy 1s dependent on low 


ait’ 
acvertis in 


The Samson Clark 
organisation is now 
housed in this mod. 7 
ern seven storey 
building—-the largest 
building in the Uni. 
ted Kingdom entire. 
ly devoted to ad- 
vertising. The floor 
b space is 22,500 square 
e © feet and in addition 
‘\ to usual executive 
“i offices there is a |? 
(5 Leéture Hall, Con. 
a ferenceRoom,Stafif 
Ve Restaurant, etc. b 
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better than ; 
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Samson Clark her 


Cables: (via Imperial) ‘‘ Unsullied, Wesdo, 1 
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Nass fj, and that and you will get first-hand in- 
rOducfed upon low formation regarding the stupen- 
ass sf§aternational dous capabilities of the British 
ts, a @london, or Commonwealth of Nations. 
that, by personal ‘ . i 
will Hou with an 
> Opp learn more You will get striking proof of the 
the ufitrade exten- bouvancy of Australia’s resources, 
ossibiffred by the the rich markets and boundless ; 
| homepire markets. possibilities in New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, the Straits Settle- 

= ments and other parts of the 
e yem the War, Empire. 
ny sd to the value In these countries the earning 
50,ouf the British capacity of the people, the spending 
e. Min do much power and the standard of living 
than : are phenomenally high. The 
mpi a will be in potential wealth is endless, the — : 
ing Wich London resources almost untapped. In this illusiration you see the Samson Clark Service Staff assembled 


for their weekly meeting in the Conference room. Advertisers’ problems — 
are debated at these Monday conferences and as a result of the ° 
deliberations, campaigns and schemes are formulated and submitted for 
acceptance by the Agency's clients. 


> turnover 
approximately 


The Samson Clark 
— IF ls Advertising Service 
a was commenced in 
4 1896 in one room 
; with a staff of two. 4) 


any j 


Y The staff now totals » 

Mm h A 
MM | mr ~) nearly 200. Weare 6 
dong ag handling 130 Nat- xi 
anu | wn ional Advertising 
THT} th accounts with indi. 


vidual expenditures 
of from $10,000 to 
~ over $500,000 an- 
F nually. The total 
*% turnover is 

“$4,000,000. 
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 hertising Service 


», Lot Telephone: MUSEUM 8060 (Ten lines). 


MERICAN Executives are urged to get 
into direct touch with this organisation 
now. We have an immense fund of 

information regarding the marketing possibilities in 
Great Britain and the Overseas Dominions, know- 
ledge drawn from 28 years’ experience and personal 
acquaintance with the special conditions which 
require to be considered. 

Three of this organisation’s dire¢tors—Mr. Samson 
Clark, Mr. J. G. P. Hunt and Mr. Arthur O. 
Richardson — have travelled extensively in the 
United States and have paid recent visits, thereby 
enriching their knowledge with some understanding 
of the problems you are aiming to solve. 

Place your interests in the hands of a British 
Agency which has made a close study of international 
sale problems and is able to give you the guidance 
which comes from intimate knowledge of the 
markets of the world. Enquiries and appointments 
without obligation are invited now. 


F you are coming to London for the British 
Empire Exhibition, the Advertising Convention 
or any other purpose we invite a visit to the 

Samson Clark building. It will be our aim to show 
you that high courtesy which is due to honoured 
guests. 

We shall be at your service in any and every way 
that will help to enhance the pleasure of your visit 
and to add new experiences, knowledge and happy 
memories to your stay in our land. If there is any 
advance information we can send you or arrange- 
ments we can make on your behalf please write us 
now. 
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The Place of the British Advertising 
Agent in Your British Campaign 


Many American Manufacturers Have Found to Their Sorrow that 
You Cannot Plan a British Advertising Campaign in New York 


By John E. Walsh 


Special Representative in Europe for the Dartnell Corporation 


HE American, with his far 

flung home market, with its 

peculiar conditions, its com- 
parative newness—its “go get” 
spirit, often makes the mistake of 
planning and placing his English 
advertising in Chicago and New 
York. To his “Sign on the Dotted 
Line” mind, British agents seem 
slow and old-fashioned, and he gets 
irritated, maybe, when the British 
agent doesn’t fall on his neck and 
fire facts and figures at him—tfor 
nothing. 


Sut, are British 


tising mind is not so slow aiter all. 

Listen to the names British adver- 
tising agents have made world-wide 
—Rowntree’s Cocoa, Fry’s Choco- 
late, Bovril, Quaker Oats, Rolls- 
Royce—why, one could go on 
enumerating “staples” until the Sup- 
plement was filled. 

And, the American successes here 
—Waterman, Kodak, Gillette, Col- 
gate, Gibbs, Kolynos, Maxwell cars 
—they are handled by _ British 
agencies, and they keep their clients. 
Why? They understand the market. 


True, they may not understand 
the word “marketing” as the Ameri- 
cans understand it, but they under- 
stand selling goods in their own 
country, keeping their accounts up 
to the line, planning new schemes 
and getting down to sales. 

If the British advertising mind 
hadn't discovered new methods of 
holding customers during the past 
four years, the home market would 
have slumped, and there would be 
no British Empire Exhibition. 

Choose a British agency for your 

advertising in brit- 


agents old-fash- 
ioned, slow mov- 
ing and effete (a 
“good” word which 
has caused more 
wrong mental 


images than that ; 
good old word lhe 


“European”) ? 

Let us just have 
a look at the Brit- 
ish advertising 
records. 


Adhesives 
Lever Blankets 
sros. for instance, 
planned and han- 
dled by British 
brains—copy in- 
vented by British 
minds — Lever 
S}ros.—soap! Al- 
though this is di- 
rect advertising, 
there is the whole 
list of a campaign 
in the linking of 


Brushes 


Cameras 


China 
Clocks 


Collars 


Cutlery 


following 


Adding Machines 
Aluminum Ware 
Bond Paper 
Boys’ Clothing 


Breakfast Cereal 


Building Brick 
Building Cement 


Canned Fruits 
Carpenter's Tools 
Children’s Footwear 


Clothes Washers 


Condensed Milk 


seenenene 


British Advertising 


Opportunities 


products, successfully 


Jewelry 

Kitchen Cabinets 
Lace Curtains 
Leather 

Lingerie 

Locks 


Men’s Overalls 
Metal Beds 
Motor Boats 
Neckwear 
Office Furniture 
Plumbing Ware 


Revolvers 
Rugs—Carpets 
Shingles 

Shirts 
Silverware 
Social Stationery 


advertised 
America, have no nationally advertised British counter- find 
parts, nationally available through independent retailers. 


Motoring Accessories 


Ready-to-Wear Clothing 


ain; it’s sound 
tactical advice; it 
knows how to buy 
space (a big job in 
a country where 
there is no rule to 
guide strangers), it 
in will help you to 
offices, staff 
them for you, and 
euide you through’ 
the pitfalls of com- 
mercial law. 

Sut in some 
quarters, there is a 
feeling that the 
American is_ slick 
and wants some- 
thing for nothing. 
It is up to the new 
type of American 
sales manager to 
convince the Brit- 
ish agent that he is 
going togeta 
square deal, and 


the name of the 
product at once. 
Sut, Lever Bros., 
wisely enough, had 
an American house 
to help plan their 
Canadian and 
American advertis- 
ing. Which proves 
that the slow mov- 
ing British adver- 
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Domestic Electric Utilities 
Domestic Furniture 
Domestic Hardware 
Domestic Oil Stoves and Heaters 
Eye Glasses 

Fire Extinguishers 
Flavoring Extracts 
Garters 

Hats 

Hollow Building Tile 
Hot Water Bottles 


Suspenders 
Sweaters 

Table Lamps—All Forms 
Talcum Powder 
Tooth Brushes 
Trunks 
Typewriters 

Ve atches 

Window Blinds 
Women’s Blouses 
Women’s Clothing 


List by courtesy Lt.-Col. Hareld A. Moore, British Director for 
Smith, Sturgis & Meore 
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once this feeling of 
“service” on both 
sides is born, we 
will not hear so 
much of the British 
market being a 
dud, or listen to a 
sritish agent get 
hot under the col- 
lar when America 
is mentioned. 


CADBURY 
KRUSCHEN SALTS. 
KODAK 
DAIMLER HIRE 
HOOKER'S MALTED MILK 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 
MARCONI'S WIRELESS 
SCOTCH TWEEDS 
THREE NUNS TOBACCO 
CAFE ROYAL 


BOVE are a few of the national advertising 
accounts handled by THE LONDON PRESS 
EXCHANGE, LIMITED, which, with its 

Associated Companies (Publicity Arts Ltd., Outdoor 
Publicity Ltd., Industrial and Educational Film Co. Ltd.), 
is equipped with rare completeness to carry out any ad- 
vertising or sales campaign—however big, however small. 


THE LONDON PRESS EXCHANGE Li 


Agents for Advertisers 


108-111, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone Gerrard 8900 (10 lines) 
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Experience in 
Advertising 
U.S.A. Products 


in Great Britain 


] URING a_ prosperous 
half-century we have 
successtully advertised 

a number ot products—tood- 
toilet 


stutts, preparations, 


medicines, foot appliances, 
etc.—which have had their 
origin in U.S.A., and which, 
during our association with 
them, have enjoyed a steady 
increase in sales and are now 
amongst the best known and 
most in demand of their kind 
We stand 
by the records of those we 


in Great Britain. 
serve. Questions and_in- 
quiries concerning trade and 
advertising in Great Britain 


are cordially invited. 


Smiths’ 


A.dvertising Agency Ltd., 
100, Fleet Street, 


London, E.C.4. 


PHILIP SMITH Principal Director 


The Firm in (STAAD a Hundred 
oo 


“In the heart of Pressdom.” 


The East Indian Pavilion at the British Empire Exhibition is a replica of 
the famous Taj Mahal at Delhi 


The British Empire Exhibition 
Will Open in April 


i HE 
tion was first proposed by 
the late Lord Strathcona in 

1913, but it was only after the 

Armistice that the British Empire 

League revived the idea, and, in 

June, 1919, a provisional committee 

was formed to draw up definite 

plans. Today, we see the great ex- 
hibition a reality. 


sritish Empire Exhibi- 


Wembley Park, which has been 
chosen as the site, is one of the most 
beautiful parks of Greater London, 
and it is accessible from all parts of 
the country. The scale of the ex- 
hibition may be judged by those 
who have been over to England, 
from the fact that the frontage of 
the two buildings which will house 
the industrial exhibits of the United 
Kingdom alone could extend from 
Charing Cross Railway Bridge to 
Westminster Bridge. Those erected 
by the Dominions, India, and the 
Colonies are on a similar mag- 
nificent scale. The principal build- 
ings are constructed of steel and 
concrete, so that in the future the 
site may be used for commerciai and 
industrial exhibitions that have 
hitherto been cramped for room. 


The Empire Stadium is one-and- 
a-half the size of the Roman Colli- 
seum, it covers an area of over ten 
acres and accommodates 125,000 
spectators. In fact, it is the largest 
sports arena in the world. 


Inside the grounds there will be a 
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“never-stop” railway, this being the 
first to be installed in the country 
on more than an experimental scale, 
a “road-rail” system, and a fleet of 
electric cars. In this manner, prac- 
tically the whole of the exhibition 
can be toured with the maximum of 
speed and comfort. 

The pavilion to be occupied by 
the Canadian exhibits is an impos- 
ing building, and specimens from 
practically every mine in Canada 
will be shown, also exhibits cover- 
ing the Dominion’s immense agri- 
cultural industry. 

The Australian pavilion is as big 
as the whole of Olympia in Lon- 
don, and the New Zealand will con- 
tain, besides products, natural his- 
tory exhibits, and tourist and sport- 
ing trophies. South Africa is build- 
ing a pavilion in the old Dutch style, 
and in the adjoining grounds a com- 
plete South African train will be in- 
stalled. Further, there will be an 
ostrich paddock and a _ complete 
working model of a diamond mine 
and washing plant. 

India will have in its pavilion ar- 
tistic reproductions of the famous 
Taj Mahal at Agra and the Jama 
Masjid at Delhi. The arts and crafts, 
metal work, carpetsand all the prod- 
ucts for which she is famous will 
be on show, and an Indian theatre 
will be one of the arresting sections. 

Burma, Ceylon, Hong Kong, Ma- 
laya, Palestine and Cyprus, West 
Africa, the West Indies and East 


Africa, ete., all will, by their ex- 
hibits, bring home to everyone the 
immense possibilities of the Empire. 
India is expending £180,000, Canada, 
£1,000,000, Australia, £200,000, and 
the West African Group, £100,000. 

A full sized colliery is being in- 
stalled, complete with gear, ponies, 
and all the adjuncts to a coal mine. 
This is being organised by the Min- 
ing Association of Great Britain, in 
conjunction with the Institute of 
Mining Engineers and the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain. There 
will be an electric winding engine 
capable of lowering into the work- 
ings 2,000 people an hour. 


British Tire Makers 
After U.S. Trade 


N interesting development in 
A British-American trade rela- 
tions is the announcement 
from London that the Dunlop Com- 
pany, who make eighty per cent of 
all British tires, and sells fifty-two 
per cent of its output in the United 
Kingdom, is about to launch an ag- 
gressive drive for American busi- 
ness. The assets of the American 
company are $23,000,000, consisting 
mainly of a tire plant in Buffalo, 

The chairman of the American 
company is none other than Sir Eric 
Geddes, head of the Federation of 
British Industries, and an outstand- 
ing figure in British industry. F. A. 
Szarvasy, England’s most successful 
financier, is active in the organiza- 
tion work. It will be remembered 
by those of our readers who keep 
abreast of British affairs, that it was 
Mr. Szarvasy who carried out the 
recent deal by which Lord Rother- 
mere became the owner of a 
$40,000,000 collection of newspapers. 
He asked thecountry for $40,000,000 
and subscriptions came in from over 
96,000 persons totalling $500,000,000 
in a single day! 

The total capital of the Dunlop 
Company, when it started in 1896, 
was only $100,000. But it grew by 
leaps and bounds. In 1920 it had 
total assets of $100,000,000. Then 
came the slump in rubber. Ina few 
weeks the Dunlop Company had a 
loss of $40,000,000. The share- 
holders of the Dunlop Company at 
once called in Mr. Szarvasy. In the 
following year the profits were 
$3,000,000. 


To_MANUFACTURERS 


FASSETT & JOHNSON offer a 
complete Marketing, Selling and 
Distributing Organisation of many 
years’ reputation and standing in 


GREAT BRITAIN 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 
SOUTH AFRICA 
IRISH FREE STATE 


FASSETT & JOHNSON 
specialise in the Marketing of 
Proprietaries and Branded Goods 
in the above Territories. 


FASSETT « JOHNSON “ 


86, CLERKENWELL RD., LONDON, £.c.1. eve. 


Irish Free State: 2, BERESFORD PLACE, DUBLIN, 
Australasia : 233, CLARENCE ST., SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
South Africa: 15, BREE ST,, CAPE TOWN. 


Represented in India and also in European Countries. 


The American Manufacturers Foreign Credit Insur- 
ance Exchange is an organization of nearly one thou- 
sand of America’s leading exporting manufacturers, 
whose object is to bring together the honor buyer in 
foreign lands with the honor exporting manufacturer 
of the United States. 


It has on file in its offices, a list of over 300,000 buyers 
throughout the world who have been investigated as 
to their financial ability and their integrity and with 
whom the members of the Exchange have prepared to 
do business. 


The general counsel of the Exchange, Marvin & 
Pleasants, are organized to give world-wide inter- 
national legal service. 


Every honorable exporting American firm is welcome 
to membership. 


General Offices, 130 William Street, 
New York City 


Chicago Office, 133 W. Washington Street 
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To American 
Executives and 
Manufacturers 


YB 
@& 


HI Services of an experi- 

enced Sales Manager—a 

Fellow of the Incorporated 
Sales Managers Association— 
are available to any American 
firm which desires to increase 
its present demand or open up 
British and European markets 
for their products. 


~é 


He is available for immediate 
appointment, and is prepared, 
in support of his claims, to 
offer actual evidence of his 
ability in Sales Management. 
During the past year he in- 
creased the sales of an old- 
established speciality by 14.98 
per cent. over those of 1922. 


179 
. © 


His experience has covered— 


General Sales Adminis- 
tration. 
Engaging, training, and 


guiding the profitable acti- 
vities of speciality salesmen 
throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

Departmental organisation 
of Sales, Orders, Despatch 
and Correspondence. 


Publicity and general sales- 
promotion propaganda. 


ZB 
@ 


He is prepared to accept re- 

muneration based largely on 

results. 

If vou are in need of such a 
man, write for my record, 


Mr. Stanley F. Talbot 


clo Dartnell Corporation, 


Advance Convention 
ffice, 


Sentinel House, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
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Selfridge’s famous store in London is evidence of British friendliness for 
American methods and merchandise 


The British Departmental Store 


(Continued from page 750) 


ideas and methods, plus the unseen 
driving force from headquarters at 
which the American is a past master. 
There are some types of mind in 
both peoples, English and Ameri- 
can, that will never assimilate, and, 
on the other hand, there are count- 
less instances of Americans who 
have come here and Britons who 
have gone to America, having 
settled down comfortably in their 
surroundings and acclimatized them- 
selves to the different trading con- 
ditions with every success. This 
implies an ability to look at things 
from the other fellow’s point-of- 
view, an especially necessary quali- 
fication for any representative en- 
deavouring to expand his trade in a 
foreign country. 

American manufacturers will do 
well to make a careful study of the 
3ritish character, and above all, to 
remember that if the British way of 
doing things differs, as it often does 
from the American method, it is not 
necessarily a bad way. We have 
our own deep-rooted ideas, preju- 
dices, habits—delusions and idiosyn- 
crasies if you prefer to think so— 
but because they are firmly set in 
our characters you will find it diff- 
cult, even if it is desirable, to change 
them by the use of aggressive tac- 
tics. We have our own peculiar 
likes and dislikes, our beliefs and 
doubts, our eccentricities and whims 
and we have, too, a certain dogged 
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resolution which is useful when it 


says “ves” and difficult to alter 
when it says “no.” 
Your choice in books, plays, 


games, and “style” is not always our 
style. On a hot summer’s day in 
New York the man who doesn’t 
wear a straw hat is the exception 
(and usually an Englishman); but 
on a hot summer's day in London 
it is the man who does wear a straw 
hat who is the exception (and 
usually an American). 

Once the American manufacturer 
gets the correct viewpoint and thor- 
oughly grasps the differences be- 
tween the British and American 
temperament, he will find the task 
of marketing his goods here com- 
paratively easy. For, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said about the 
Englishman’s loyalty to old cus- 
toms, he is ready to realise real 
merit and to adopt ideas which have 
improvement, in addition to new- 
ness, to recommend them. 


Let me give you a quotation from 
a letter written to another Ameri- 
can by your late ambassador to 
Britain, Walter H. Page: “When 
you wish to win a man to do what 
you want him to do, you take along 
a few well-established facts, some 
reasoning and such like, but you 
also take along three or four or five 
parts of human nature—kindliness, 
courtesy and such things—sym- 
pathy and a human touch.” 
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Advertisers, whose names are house- | and thoroughly skilled judgment. 


hold words, in all parts of the world, 
have placed their publicity arrange- 
ments in our hands and have been 
guided by the Mitchell judgment. 
We use the word “judgment” 
deliberately, because in these days 
successful advertising is not entirelv 
a matter of clever words, interest- 
compelling pictures, or large and 
expensive spaces in widely circulating 
journals. — It is much more impor- 
tant that the advertiser should bring 
to his aid long trained, experienced 


[f the judgment at the base of the 
recommendations is at fault, then 
the whole of the subsequent 
schemes, no matter how ably 
handled, must fail. 

We offer to advertisers in the Home 
British market, and in the markets of 
the British Dominions Overseas, and 
also on the Continent of Europe, the 
expert service and guidance of 
men who have had experience of 
many successful national and inter- 
national publicity campaigns. 


C. MITCHELL & CO LTD 


BRITISH, BRITISH DOMINIONS OVERSEAS, EUROPEAN 
MITCHELL HOUSE, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C.l 


The Mitchell 
Advertising Agency 


has been associated for many years in Great 
Britain and other countries in the Westera 
Hemisphere with the following well-known 


big ON 
f ; §, = American Advertising :— 
4 JAA sua GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR. 

Sa SS INGERSOLL WATCHES. 
| MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO. 
: of a; GRAPE-NUTS. 

——_ imi, ‘POST TOASTIES. POSTUM. 
: ! se Lil SLOAN’S LINIMENT. 
Ai EN IDEAL RADIATORS. LIQUID VENEER. 


CALIFORNIA SYRUP OF FIGS. 
SEABURY & JOHNSON. 
CUTICURA. 


